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Zrſt caſt your Eye upon a Ruſtick Seat, 

Built ftrong and plain, yet well comriv'd and neat : 
And ſcituated on a healthy Soyl, | 
Tielding much Wealth with little coff oz zoyl. 

Near by it ſtand the Barns, fram'd to contain 
Enriching Stores of Hay, Pulſe, Corn, and Grain; 
With Bartons large, and places where to feed 
Zour Oxen, Cows, Swine, Poultry, with their Breed. 
On th other fide, bard by the Houſe, you ſee 

The Apiary for th'induſtrious Bee. 

Walk on « little farther, and behold 

A pleaſarit Garden, from high Finds and Cold 
Defended ( by a ſpreading fruitfull Wall, 

With Rows of Lime and Fir-trees ſtreight and tall, ) 
Full fraught with neceſſary Flow'rs and Fruits, 
And Natures choiceſt ſorts of Plants and Roots. 
Beyond the ſame are Crops of Beans and Peaſe, 
Saffron and Liquorice, or ſuch as theſe \ 

Then Orchards ſo enricht with fruitful fore, 
Nature could grve ( nor they receive ) no more : 
Each Tree ſtands bending with the weight it bears, 
Of Cherries ſome, of Apples, Plums, «nd Pears. 
Not far from thence ſee other Walks aud Rows 
Of Cyder-fruits, #ear unto which there flows 

A Gliding Stream, The next place you diſcover, 

1s where St. Foyn, La Lucern, Hops 4d Clover 
Are Propagated: Near anto thoſe Tields 

Stands 4 large Wood, Maſt, Fuel, Timber yields. 
In yonder Vale, hard by the River, ſtands 

A Water-Engine, which ihe Wind commands 

To fertilize the Meads ; on thother fide 

A Perſian-Wheel is plac't, both large and wide, 

To th ſame 'intent : Thendo the Fields appear 
Cloathed with Corn and Grain for th* enſuing 7ear. 
The Paſtures ftockt with Beaſts, the Downs with Sheep ; 
The Cart, the Plough, and all good order keep : 
Plenty «»to the Husbandman, axd Gains 
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Syltema Agriculcure; 


The MYSTERY of 


HUSBANDRY 


DISCOVERE D. 


Treating of the ſeveral New and moſt Advancagious Ways 
| OF 
Tilling, Planting, Sowing, Manuring, Ordering, Improving 
Of all ſorts of 


GARDE MEADOWS, CORN-LANDS, 
ORCHARI PASTURES, W OODS&COPPICES 
As alſo of 


FrxuriTs, CORN, GR AIN, PULSE, NEw-HAYs, CATTLE, 
ii FoOwL, BEASTs, BEES, SILKW ORMsS, FISH, &*c. 


ENGINES uſed in this PROFESSION. 
To which is added 


AL BNP RUSTICUM: 
The "Huszanomans Monthly Directions. 
ALSO 


The PROGNOSTICKS of Dearth, Scarcity, Plenty, Sickneſs, Heat 
Gola, Froſt, Snow, Hinds, Rain, Hail, Thunder, &c. 


AND 
DICTIO NARIVUM RUSTICUM: 


The Interpretation 3 R usTICK TERMS. 


The whole W O R K being of great Uſe and Advantage to 
all that delight in that moſt NOBLE PRACTISE. 
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The Fourth Edition carefully CorrefFed and Amended, with one - whole Sefion 
added, and many large and uſeful Additions throughout the whole Work. 


By 7. W. Gent. 
View. O fortunatos niminm, ſus (6 þ6 bone norint, 
Agricola, ———— v 


LONDON, Printed for 7ho. Dring, at atthe Herrow at the corner 
of Chancery-lane in Fleetſtreet, 168 7. 
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TO IT HY 


GENTRY 


AND 


YEOMANRY 


ENGLAND: 


SO you formerly was/Dedicated the 
128 Firſt Edition of this ſucceed! 
72D though then imperſet Trat ;, and 


> for your ſakes principally dig it 

then ſubmit 4t Gi to the Cenſure 
of this Critick Age. It's now a bad time for 
fo mean and Ryſtick a Subjeft to appear again, 
when every Shap and Lubrary \is repleat with 
the Fruits and Laboprs of the moſt Acute Wis. 
Yet I hope it may oktain a better Welcome 
than heretofore, being Reviſed , and .Carrected, 
in many places Enlarged, and many new and 
neceſlary Experiments "R_ Obſervations added: 
Yau allo being every day Wore and more ad- 
dicted to this Noble, though heretofore neglected 
Science ; as 1s manifeſt from the Effects in moſt 
places diſcernable-: Jt: being ealy ifor a Paſſant- 
Traveller to diſtinguiſh To Villa's of the lnge- 
nious from the Slothfull, by the Improvements 

made 1 in them ; ſome being. well Manured, and 


F Planted 


To the (entry, &C. 


Planted with many curious plantations of Fruit, 
and Avenues of Timber and other Trees, when 
others are bare and naked, to the ſhame and 
Iznominy of their Owners. I hope what. [ 
formerly wrote on this Subject, might be ſome 
inducement towards ſuch improvement, among(t 
the many Elaborate and more Excellent Works: 
And I queſtion not but this Fourth Editton, ſo 
much Enlarged, may more encourage and alsiſt 
you in the Culture of your Farms to your 
beſt advantage, in the propagating and increa- 
ſing of fuch things that may moſt retaliate your 
Coſt and Induſtry, and moſt improve your Lands, 
not only for the benefit of your Selves and 
Poſterity, but the Kingdom in general ; the ſe-_ 


veral ways and means to accompliſh the ſame, 


| being here preſented to your view, well Pruned 


and Advanced, For which” end, and no other, 
theſe Experiments and Obſervations have been 
not with a little care compoſed, and contracted 
into ſo corntvenient and brief a e Method, and 
in ſuch a Pp Stile, ſuitable to the appre- 


 henfions of thoſe they moſt concern ; and now 


alſo made more uſeful, that they may anſwer 


your expetation ; which is the deſire. of 


FW. 


Pirgil=——audato ingentia Rura, 
Exiguum colito—— 


In Laudem eAGRICULT VR@#: 
BEING | 


The PREFACE or INTRODUTION. to the 


WORK 


Shewing the EXCEZZENCT, UTILEITY, and NECESSITY of 


HUSBANDR Y:- 


HIS # an Ace, wherein to commend or exto! an Ingenious Art on 
| Science, might be eftctmed a nerdleſs Labour, © eſpecially in a Coun- 


try Fi highly improved in every thing; but that we find the more 
Noble, 


Adavantagious, Uſeful, or Neceſſary any Art, Science, or 


Profeſſion iz, the ſtronger Arguments are framed apainſt it ; ard more patti- 
cularly againſt ths Ruſtick Art, and its infinite Preheminences and Oblet4- 
tions, by the vainer and. more Pedant ſort of perſons, deſpiſing the worth or 
value of what they are ignorant of , who judge it below their Flonour or Repu- 
tation, to take any notice of ſo mean a Profeſſion ; that eſteem the Country no 
other than a place for Beaſts, as Cities for Men." This makes us tread inthe 
ſteps of more worthy Ruſtick' Authors, and give a ſhort Preface, not to ſeek 
Creait of the Exnvious, bat to ſatisfic or confirm the Ingenious of the excellen- 
cy, and intſtimable value of this Art, mot only for. exerciſe and health of 
our Bodies, the pre of our Fortunes, and our univerſal Benefit, Uſe ant 
Advantage, but alſo for the Tranquility and Peace. of our Minds, and impro- 
ving Our underſtandings, which they will aſſuredly find ao proceed from ſuch 
Noble, Pleaſant, and _— Enterpriſes. If they diligently read and per- 
uſe the Antient Hriters, they: may obſerve that many Wiſe and Learned Men, 
worthy of Praiſe, were exceedingly delighted, not only in a Rur1l Fabitation, 
but did always exerciſe themſelves in Tilling the Earth: Thet the Stady of 
Agriculture was of ſo high an eſteem, and ſo worthy of Honour, that Poets, 
Philoſophers, Princes, and Kjngs themſelves, did not acquire an Honour- 
able and a» Immortal Name, by their Writings and Precepts, in this Art left 
to Poſterity ; but have alſo diligently performed the Office of a Countryman, 


and wrought with their own hands, and obtained thereby 19t a little Fame aud 


Renown. For which cauſe Xenophon in his Flegant Traft of Oecono- 
micks #e!/s you, That nothing can be of a more Regal / or Noble ) Eiti- 
mation and Splendour, than Judicious Azricultwre. © Socrates alſo zives 
you 4 Relation, how Cyrus that moſt Renowned King of Perſia, « man of a 
ſublime Wit, and moſt Iiuſtrioui Fame, wben Lyſander of Lacedemonia, « 
man endowed with excellent Virtues, came and brought him Preſents; At 4 
certain time, for their Recreation, he condutted Lylander into his "Garden, 
on every fide encloſed with a noble Fence, and cultivated with moſt cuy:0gs 
"Art and ſingular Induſtry. Then Lyſander ( admiring the compleat order 
A 
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of every thing, and the keight of the Trees planted in ſuch diret# lines, and 
every way lineal, the Earth adorned with Plants, the fairneſi of the Fruns, 
the Branty anti order of the pleaſant anll fragrant lowers ) f#id, That he 
did exceedingly admwre, mot fo much at the'Study and diligence, as the 
induſtry and ingenuity of the Workman, by whom the ſame wks { ar- 
tificially ordered and contrived. They Cyrus bring well pleaſed with the 
praiſe and commendation of his Workmanſhip, anſwered Lylander : All theſe 
things were Performed by my own Induſtry ; theſe curious Orders were b 
'me delineated ; theſe Trees, Plants, Flowers, and all theſe things thou fo 
admireſt at, were all Planted and performed by my own bands. Ther 
Lyſander beholding his Purple Habit, the Excelleney of his Perſon, end his 
Perſian Grnaments glittering with Gold and Precious ſtones, ſaid : O Cyry: ! 
how deſervedly may you of all men be eſteemed happy, ſeeing ſo high 
an Honour and Fortune is conjoyned and- united with ſo excellent a 
Spirit. | 

"Pliny writes, That the Romans had ſo high an Eſteem for Agricuture, 
that their Laws did extend to the Reformation of the megligenets and abuſes 
in the exerciſe of that neceſſary and honour able Art. The ſame Author brings 
. ſeveral Precedents of many worthy aud howourdble Perſons thrt anuifted them- 
ſelves unto, aud affetted this Art 3 and hnghty. ſets forth the Praife and com- 
mendation thereof ; and ſhews how the Ancient Romans did execute their 
Ruſtick Laws, 4nd encouraged the indaftrious and ingenious Husbarthyran : 
4 by the example of C. Furius Crehnus, who out of « favall piece of Growyd 


gathered much more Fruits and Profit, than his Neighbours about him out of 


their great aud ample P, ns ; which highly contradted their exnrvy and ha- 
tred againſt him, inſomach as they accuſed him, that by Sorcery, Charms, and 
Hitchcraft, be had tranſported his Neighbours Fruits, Fertility, end Inerexſe, 
imio his own Fields ; For which be was ordered by Sputius Albinus peremp- 
torily to anſwer the matter. He therefore fraring the worſt, at ſuch time a the 
Tribes were ready togive their voices, bronght into the common place his Plough, 
and other Rural Inſtruments belonging to Agriculture, and placed them in the 
open face of the Court. He ſet there alſo his own Daughter, # luſly ſtrong Laſt, 
and big of Bone, well fed and well Clad, ; alſs his Oxen full and fair : Then 
turning to the Citizens of Rome, My Maſters ( quoth he ) theſe are the 
Surcerie*, Charms, and all the Inchaniments that L uſe: I might alſo alled 
my own Travel and Toyl, my carly Riling, and late Sitting up, and t 

 painfull ſweat I daily endure 3 but Iam not ableto preſent theſe royour 
view, noT to bring them with me intothis Aſſembly. Which when the peo- 
ple had heard, they unenimouſly prononnced him Not Guilty ; and he was highty 
commended of all perſons for his Ingenuity and Induſtry. 

It is moſt evident, that this Art of Agyicultuge doth nor require fo great 
charge and expence, as it doth Tuagment, Labour and Indnſtry : which to pope 
{eſs men withal, and encourage unto, i the intent and. (cope of onr lear- 
ned, both Ancient and Modern Authors, that we may not ſpend the beſt of one 
times in the moſt vain, coſtly, unneceſſary and trifling Studies and Aﬀairs 5 
for in former times ( Cato teſtifies) he was highly commended and praifed 
that was efteemed « good Huband. It cannot be thought tht ſo Learned and 
Hiſe Men could ſet ſo high a value and eſteem upon# this Art of Agriculture, 
but upon very ſolid and weighty grounds antl reaſons, Not to + a of 
wverious Delights, Pleaſures, and Contents that theſe Rufticities vlentifully heap 
upon us, they ſupply us for our Neceſſities and advantages ;, for without thi 

| Hvt none in City or Country could ſubfiſt: as the Mother ſutkles the Infal? 
with her Milk, ſo doth the Earth, the Mother of us all, unzverſally feed an 
rOur1 
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nouriſh us at an caſe, liveral, ana profitable rate; whereof we hive daily ex- 
perience, that our induſtry, labour and Coſts, are returned upon os with 4 + 
manifold encreaſe and advantage, unleff the Celeſtial influences impede. Chry- 

ſoftom alſo ſhews how neceſſary the Art of Agriculture is, whes enumerating 

the ſeveral advantages of Mechanick Arts, at length concludes, that this Art 

is by far more worthy, excellent, and neceſſary then all the other, Ve all know 

how ill we can ſubſiſt without Garments and other neceſſaries of that nature ; 

but without the Fruits and other Encreaſe of the Earth we cannot lrve. The 
Scythians, Hamaxobians, «nd Gy mnoſophiſts, eſteemed af other ris as wain 

and unprofitable ; bat this Art of Agriculture they accounted the only neceſſary 

for human life; they exerciſed and applied all their Tnduftry, Ingenzity, Pra- % 


__ ummm 


etr Tribes, called the chiefeſt of the States the Ruſtick Tribe, ak 


: a 
475, 43 
FA 


Francfort i» Germany, no youlip aft 
he bring Proof that be hath Planted, awd is « Father of Fach 4 fared number - 
of Wallpar Trees; which Lew is inviolably obſerved to thit dy, Tt hath been 
a long time deſigned; avd attenipttd by ſeuerdl worthy ferfons, affetters of in- 
genuity, and the publick good of the. Kingdom, that there might be ſome Cox- 
ftitutions or orders for the advancing and propagating of this noble Art, e 
cially that pert relating to the encreaſe and Preſeroitiog of Timber 4nd Fi uit- 
Trees ; and that thert might be jutition# and experitftet Siverviſors in every 
Flare 
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place for that purpoſe. T muſt needs confeſs we have ſeveral good Laws yela- 
ting 10 Our Rural Affairs, but none more [lighted nor neg letted then thoſe. Our 
hopes and expettations are now great, that ſomething will ſhortly be done thete- 
ity ſeeing that Royal ana moſt excellent Society at Greſham-Colledge make 
it one of the meſt printipal Objets of their Studies and Care ; it being ſo 


 wmiverſally neceſſary for our well-being and preſervation, if not the meſt xeceſſx- 


ry, all things conſidered, 

Maximus Tyrius, « moſt Grave Philoſopher, compoſed a Dialogue, wherein 
with many ſufficient and firm Reaſons, he demonſtrates, that this Art of A- 
griculture hath the Precede;.cy of, and is more neceſſary than the Military ; 
and Elegantly and Learnedly 'diſcuſſeth many things, and very much of the- - 
Profits and Advantages of the Ruſtick Art, ard Rural Afﬀairs. 

As to its Antiquity, no Art or Science can precede it ; eviry oxe knows that 
4 Country-life was the moſt ancient, and that men did in the Infancy of time 
inhabit in Country Habitaticns, and ſuſtained themſelves by the Fruits of the 
Earth, and dwelt in Tents, Woods, &c. inſtead of Houſes. 

As to the ſtate, qual:fication, and condition of a Comnntry-life, we may con- 
fidently maintain, that it far excells the City life, and is mnch to be prefer- 
red before it. Plato affirms, that a Country-life is the Miſtreſs, and as it were 
the Pattern of Diligence, Tuſtice, and Frugality ; that he' could find nothing 
more profitable, pleaſant, or grateful, than to live in the Country remote and 
free from Envy, Malice, Calumny, Conetouſneſi, and Ambition : which occa- 
froncd this Grave Arthor to ordain ſeveral peculiar Laws relating to this no- 
ble Art, which were brought unto and confirmed by the Emperor Juſtinian, &c. 
Cicero diſcourſing of the Utility of ſeveral Arts, at length concludes, that of 
all things neceſſary and uſefull, no hing is better, more advantageous, ſtable, 
pleaſant, wor more worthy a Noble, and Ingenious Syirit,' thin Agriculture, 
ee. Virgil alſo had as high aw eſteem thereof, and did wery much extol and 
celebrate this Rujtich Art : inſomuch that when he was almoſt loſt among ſt the 
pleaſant ' Groves, ans #kinltidaling On the Felicities the C ountry yielded, he 
brake forts into this expreſ/7 Mn, 


O Fortunatos nimium, ſua fi bona norint, 
Agricolas 3 quibus ipſa procul diſcordibus Armis 
Fundit humi facilem vitum juſtiflima Tellug. 


And Horace in 4 certain Ode ſings thus, 


Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 
Ut-priſca gens mortalium, 

Paterna Rura, Bobus exercet ſuis, 
Solutus omni fenore, &<c. 


- Alſo heay the Divine Du Bartas is his commendation of Husbandry, 


O thrice, thrice happy he who ſhuns the cares 
Of City-Troubles, and of State-affairs ; 

And ſerving Ceres, Tills with his own Teem, 
His own Free-land left by his Frieads to him. 


The Pleaſures and Obleitations are 'ſuperabundant and infinite which we 
daily enjoy and recerve from the verdant Fields awd Meadows, from the 
ſweetneſs and beauty of the Flowers, the ſpringing Hoods, the delicate Fruits, 
| | and | 
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Il: may well adnilrt at ſuch"a? ave 'not highly delighted at the proſpett” of 
the moſt of our Country YVillages,, whoſe Beamy and Luſtre "daily encreaſe” 
( where their [nhabitapts are InWoftridus ) ant vpprer more and, more neat, 
adorned and enriched, and in ba 'phrt yield Prwmerable of pleaſant and 
fruitfull Trees. Cart There be « mote taviſbing” 434” delizhfull object, than ro. 
0 behold the Towns Planted with Tries "in even Lines btfort their doors, which 
f skrcen their Habitations from the Wind and $i, * whete they way fit or walk 
4 #nd:y the dark (hadows.of the Woods' and Obes, "and where are either the. 
gliding Streams, cleat and bright Rivolers, od ant Hilli, © br ſbadowy Val- 
lies, delightful Meadoivr, or other the like Oble®4ftons 2 Ss 


£ þ- 4 g s* , : 
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1; 
Fair, - firm, and Fruytfull ; varion\8; atient \iyett,., 
Sumptuouſly cloathed in - Mable” 0 Ling 
Of mingled colour, lac*t about with Flobds,” * © © 


And all Embroidered with freſh Bloomigg Buds. , 


; Thet the higheſt dvd moſt abſolite, Content unj puas' enjoy; br finds ih wif 
k Swhlunary thing, is 4 this Science 'of Agriculti re; Pry Ry rweral Bi 


ches and Streams of Pleaſure and, Delight proceeding or fuing therefrom y 
one but [ach as art ignorant thereof will deny. Of ſuch that affirm t, we 
cou{d_ produce infinite of Teſtimonies ; alſo of many that ſo £ bly affedted' this 
Vt and Life, that they deſerted their Powers, Digi, Roms, Vifto« 
ries, a#4 Triamphs, «nd wholly epplied themſelves to Agricultare and'k 
Rultick 1{Jabyation,; ſome whereof. we ſball bere, inſtance, a4 Manlius Corius 
Dentatus, who after he had not only Congu, ed the /Varlike King Pyrrhys, 
but had expelled him out of all ſtaly, and 6 id three ſeveral” mes Trinmphed 
with Glory and Renown, and had wery much enlarged Roman Empire 
by his honourable, Atchivements, returned with © nite. eftation, and: 27 
Jjorfully ro his former Exerciſes "and Ruſticities;- and here concluded 

reſidue of his days mith much Tranquility of” mind. and reſt. "No bf geuk f 
'did”l.. Quintus 'Cincinnatiis' fake” 5n chat Contr} life, Wha. whon he 7s 
calke4 by the Roman Senate t@ the DiQatorſhip. { au" OfSce of ver) bigh 
Dignity ) w4s found at Plough in #4 rude at dirty babit 'o> Condition in bis 
little Fum;, and after he had obtajned his freeflom fromthe Office, he faile- 

diately returns to bus Rural Otchpations. 7% io G2; om 6 Zan wes = 
Alſo Artalus, that Rich Atan King, who left his Regal Dignity, tat rc- 
franed his Fmpire, was then ſo intent on Agricalture, with fuck mceſſaut care 
and diligence, that he formed, Plimed, and contrived ſeveral, peculiar Gar- 
aens, by his own ſingular Tngenulth and Tadigtry. We mi not omit Dio- 
FO POE! cleſizu 
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Witch Ploughs triumphant p lough'd the Rowes Lands; 
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delighted in a Solitary and Rural Hebitation, and > have much preferred 
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This Country-lift iMfroves and exertiſes the: moſ® Noble aud Excellent 
parts of our /melletfs, arid affords the beſt oppartanitics to. the inſatiable his 
mane ſpirit to comtemplate and. meditate on ; and to penetrate into, and dif 
cover 'he obſcur: and hitherto-occuls Myſteries and Secrets of Nature ; the 


fix:ty or Mobility of the Earth, the 'natare off the Air, its weight, and divers 


Mutations ; the Flux ani Reflux of the Sex ; tht Nature and Matter of Co- 
mers, Meteors, &c. the Myſtery of Fogetation ; the  Natare of Animals, aud 
their different Species'; \the iſcovery \ans inqrowements of Mintrals, and to 
aitzin the higheſt perfettions in Stience and Art : yea, this condition cj 


Nature aff ras, if adlaptetl therewnto. b | 

That there is no place Fig fie for ſuch a ftudy or. comtemplation VA Natural 
Philoſophy, 9 any of 'rhe Liberal Arts, Plato rhe Prince of hiloſophers 
reſtifies by his deſerting Athens, tat ſplendid City, and erefting is Acade» 
'my tn # Yemote and Ruiftick pleve. ilfo Perrarchus, for - the guietude ind 
ſolitario-F of that Wind of Lift, was fo mich elighted therewith, that he moff 
pleafingly ſpent theſe years be trond; ule in « ſecres Pally; whith cauſed bim 
[0 often to wrvite his Friends ro come anal tajoy with him the comtentments of 
ſo "nappy and eratefell 8 Countrty life, Ms it appears by any of hu Epiſtles. 
Our Moder Rapitus, imizazor of Virgil in his Learned Poems on ſeveral 
parts of rhis Rural art, breaks inso theſe Expreſſions ( as they are traw- 
flated by & judicious Fidhl, ) T 


« Who could be ſo unkind as to perſwade, 

«I ſhould for th'Town forſake my'Countrey ſhade? 
« Such Joys I'tever love, and ſhould beglad | 
« At thote delightful Rivers to be ftaid. 


Afterwards in the ſame Poem. 


« And bleſt is he who tired with bis Affairs; 

« Far from all noiſe, all vain applauſe, prepares 

« To go, and underneath ſome ſilent ſhade, 

« Which neither Cares nor anxious Thoughts invade; 
« Do's, for a while, himſelf alone poſſeſs; 

« Changing the Town for Rutal Happineſs. 


With much more in praiſe of this moſt pleefing Life, 
Zou will alſo find, that all Studious and Learned Men have pxcetdingly 


it : for beſides the ſerenity of the Air, end the pleaſing Yiridity, which mach 
uickens the Genius, it is moſt certain thet the Spirits alſo are thereby reere» 

Led, and the TntelleFvel parts wonderfully acuated; as the ſame Patrarchi © - 

foy: 


Hic non Palatia , non Theatrg, necatria, 

Sed ipſorum loco Abies, Fagus, & Pinus, | 

Inter herbas vireſcentes, & pulchrum montem viciaum, 

Unde & Carmina deftendunt,' 8& Pluviz, 

Attolunque de terra, ad \ſidera noftram mentem. 8 
y 
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"" By which 'it is "moſt apparent, that the: Study of Arts and Scietices, and 
the exerciſe and" fruition" ofa Countrey-life, are of ſo near 4 Reſemblance, 
thit they -may both be prattiſed without trapeding each' the. other. | 

ny YON, Io Aadnn's: bm an LY An 4 ; 


- This 'Ruſtick"life alſo moſt. certainip-hath the Prehemince above the I14- 
bitations in preat Towns and"Citzes ; for \ta4-2t yields 2. erpetual Rotation of 
its infinite variety of Oeft ations - Md Contents, as the various times and 
ſeaſons of the-year with arpleaſing Faces, ſucceſſFuely preſent themſelves. Some- 
tives the Spying" approather, the + moſt certain TED of the Summer 3 a 
#ll Trees ' thenexerciſing, \as"it were,+.a mutual Fmulation, which ſhould be 4 
arrayed with the moſt verdant Leaves, . and adorned. with the moſt excel- 
lent and \ envious' bloſſoms, that they  afford* ( beſides. \moſt fragrant Oaours 
'tpery may breathing from them ) mcredible delight and pleaſure to all. To 
*Yhaſe mayyon\ ada the pleaſant Notes of the Chentiog Nyinohs of the Woods, 
" finging- their 'amorous. Ditties, Crack Yk \ Ears with their ſweet Harmony. 
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© Then follows the Surnames, \adoxned. with. various Flowers, the Lilly, the 
*Roſe, the GMiflower, and:aix finite other," poſt curious .and pleaſant ; and 


ws 


atſ>' feverat weliphtful Fraits, ' Animals, and other-neceſſaries for Humane 
w4 Then alfo* ſucceeds the' Autumn 9+ Harveſt, mherein we reap the Fruits 
-of "our paſt 'Labdurs ® rhe. doth. the: Earth diſcharge it ſelf of its infimte va- 
. "ithy-of Hs \Grain und Pulſe and. the Trees of their. Delicacies : then alſo 
doth the Air begin to wax cool, to recollett and refreſh our ſpirits, before de- 
bilitated with too much heat, At length enters cola Hyems, which of all 
the reſt conduces moſt to'the Health of -0u#1 Boaies: : for then our. ſuper fluous 
Humours are with Cold compreſſed, or elſe, concofted ;'. and the Natural Heat 
being the more concentrated, renews jts, ppwey, and more eaſily performs 'di- 
geſtion ; and expelling Cbnoxious  bunenrs, | as Philoſophers ſay, Powers n- 
nited are of greater force than diſperſed; ſo then are we more firm, attive, and 
ſtrong. The end of Winter yrves 4. beginying to the ſubſequent Spring: An- 
nus in Angue latet.; ſo are the Rural Pleaſures, and Obletations renewed 
ad Infinitum. > FRAY 


- 


The Heathens of old: had alſo a very bigh efteem of Agriculture, as appears 
' by their ſever Gods and Goddeſſes, whom they judged had a Tutelar care 
over thoſe Fruits of the Earth, and other things under their Tuition ; as Bac- 
chus, Ceres, Diana, Saturn, Flora, Pales, and ſeveral others. . But leaving 
them, we find many Learned Men. of profound parts, and moſt excellen 1In- 
geruity, to-hgve takem delight, and to bave been very ſtudious in this Art ; as - 
| Cicero, who /o highly «ffefted and eſteemed theſe Ruſticities, that ( amony ſt 
Vſererl- orhe# Roml ations, wherem'he touk muth delight ) he was ſo well 
© Pleaſed with* therpleafunt Scituation'of-the "I'ulculan Fields or Country, as there 
v"t0% wſtitie 3" were another Academy}. and compoſe thoſe Philoſaphical Que- 
-- Hons, whidh from the ra he named Tuſculan. Cato the Roman Cenlor, 
"and excelle#f) Moraliſt, was wont to ſay, That he placed his whole Recreation 
and the univerſal Tranquility of his mind in the Exerciſe of Rural Aſſuirs : 
therefore with infinite of pleaſure and affetation aid he inhabit in the Village 
Sabines, poſ:ively affirming,-that 4: better. and more pleaſart life. was not to be 
found Sencca alſo was of the ſame Opinion, that the. conld tayry in no place 
more mwilliply than is his ows; Village"; in which with a very great Art he 
brought an Aquadudt to Witter his Gerdews., . Hhat ſhall we ſyy of Varro, 
-Palladius, ad "Columella; / who publiſped ſo many uſeful and profitable Pre- 
Y<4 , cepts 


. 
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cepts of Agriculture, and ſo induftriouſly exerciſed and delighted themſelves 
in a Ruſtick lite? /e might produce many more inſtances of moſt honoura- 
ble, learned and worthy Perſons, who rather elefted and preferred to ſjend 
their remaining days in the Country, than in the moſt pompous Pallices and 
Cities, but that we judge it needleſs. Such that deſire to hear moye, -me refe 
to Pliny, avd other Authors more Copious in Hiſtorical Relations. \ 
It is for no other reaſon that Gardens, Orchards, Partirres, Avenues. &e. 
are in ſuch requeſt in Cities and Towns ; but that wy repreſent unto us Epito- 
ized, the Form and Idea of the wore ample and ſpacious pleaſant Fields, 
Groves, and other x7 Op ObjetFs of Pleaſure. Formerly Gardens were not 
in Citics and Towns, but in Vilages without, as Pliny witneſſeth, until Epi» 
curus ( the Doftor and Maſter of Pleaſure and Volyptuouſnefs Y.firſt Planted 
them in Athens ; which was afterwards imitated and brought intd-wſe by ſuch 
who loved their pleaſures. Gardens, wherever planted, were always in eſteem; 
as the Famous Gardens of Adonis and Alcinous, 4nd thoſe Horti Penfiles of 
Semiramis Queer of Babylon, or Cyrus Kzng of Affiria, elewited ſo high from 
the Earth on Tarraces and other Edifices, that they were numerated amon f 
the moſt ſtapendious and wonderſwll works that were in the world Alſo = 
Renowned and Filtitions:Garden of the Heſperides, Hierog/phically and Phi- 
loſophically repreſenting unto ns the 
Enjoyments. The Romans alſo made great ſtore of Gardens, atid ! 25g great 
pleaſure in them. We muſe not forget the ſingular cir? and mixſiry of the 


Egyptians i» fre | their Gardens 5 wherein, by reaſon of the temperature of 


the Air, the goodneſs of the Earth, and their exquiſite Induſtry, flouriſh and 
grow throughout the year, the green Herbs, and infinite wariety of pleaſant 
Flowers. How many rare and excellent Gardens, and places alotted and . de- 
ſigned for Pleaſure are in every part of this Kingdom, and in our Neighbouring 
Countries 5 but more eſpecially in Renowned \taly, the Garden it ſelf of the 
Horld? The great Stuay, Care, Ingenuity, Coſt, and Tnluſtry beſtowed and 
imployed about them, are Arguments ſufficient 10 convince the greateſt Antago- 
niſt of the infinite contentment and delight they had. and enjoyed in Agrical- 
ture, and thoſe kind of Rural Exerciſes : the commendations whereof, the great 
advantages, bbleftation:, and its univerſal uſes and ar 7 are ſo many, and 
5 tedious to enumerate, that it requires an eloquent Fen, andan expert hand 
ro diſcover them, and not to be crowded info ſo narrow a confine as 8 Preface. 
More you may read in ſeveral Authors of its Praiſe, Prattice, and Worth; as 
Horace in ſeveral of hi Poexes hath written in the Praiſe of Agriculture and 
« Country-life. Is Tibullus «fo you have one of his Elegies full of praiſes 
and dclights of « Country-life. So Angelus Politianus hs Sylva Ruſtica, 
and Pontanus bis ſecond Book De Amore Conjugali : Alfo Cicero, in his 
Book De Seneftute, writes in praiſe and Commendation of the Country, and 
of Agriculture ; where he ſays in one place, Venio nunc ad yoluprates A- 
gricolarum, quibus ego incredibiliter diletor, &c. Du Bartas im his D4- 
vin: Poems, omits not the praiſe of this, as moſt praiſe-worthy. Bus Virgil 
bath more fully and amply ſt forth its praiſes and tommendations in his 
Georgicks, p: th. he treats particularly that Subjett ; and doth not only 
recount the pleaſures and profits that proceed from it, but wery learnedly and 
ingeniouſly Treat of the Art it ſelf, «nd gives many Precepts which are ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved in the exerciſe of Agricultute, which render; it more 
delightſome and beneficial. Heliod alſo, one of the prime Poets amoneft the 
Ancients, hath written an excellent — and neceſſary Poem treating of 
this 


of eternal Atthievements of 
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this Art. Several others there are that have copranſly and learnedly treated 
on this Subject, amongſt whom Rapinus before-named pleaſantly ſings the ec- 
cellency of ſeveral parts of Agriculture, and of the Art it ſelf. 


Alſo a moſt evident demonſtration and ſure Argument of the Utility, Plea- 
ſure, and Excellency of this Branch-of Natural Philoſophy, - is the princip:! 
care the Royal and Moſt Illuftrious Society take for tbe advancement there- 
of, and far the diſcovery of its choiceſt and rareſt Seerets, and the moſt fa- 
cile and aitvantagions means to improve the ſeveral Experiments and Practi- 
ces relating to that Suhjec#; as the ever-bonoured Mr. Evelin, « moſt wor- 
thy Member of that Society, in particular hath doxe on one of the moſt prin- 
cipal parts of Agriculturez viz. the Planting of Trees both for Timber 
Fruits, and other neceſſary uſes, ani of making that incomparable Liquor, 
Cider. | 


But nothing could more conduce to. the Propagating, mncouraging, and ims- 
proving of this moſt neceſſary Art, and of all other Ingenious and Mechanick 
Art, Inventions, «nd Experiments, than the Conſtitution of Subordinate So- 
cieties (after. a Provincial manner ;) in ſeveral places of the Kingdom, whoſe 
principal care agd office, muwht be, 'so coli ct all ſuch Obſervations, Experiments, 

eget Improvements they, find within their Province, relating to this or any 0- 

' ther Art withip their. Inquiry ; We9Y particular Socicties might Annually 
impart ſuch Collettions, Obſervations, Experiments, and Improvements that 
they have obtained, to the, Grand Society 3 and from them alſo might Copies 
or Dupluates of the whole Collettion be , Annually tranſmitted to. each ſubor- 
dinate Society, that any perſon « may. have a place near unto him'for the diſ- 
covery 'of his Ohſervations,”- Experiments, Inventions, or Improvements ; and 
that diligent, induſtrious, aud ingenious perſons may have recourſe thereun- 
zo, for the enquiry and ſearch into the ſeveral Inventions, Diſcoverigs, ax 
Improvements of others ; by which means every perſon may have an opportu- 
nity to publiſh or diſcover hys Obſervations, Experiments, 8c. which otherwiſe 
have been, and will be, for the moſt part, with their Authors buried in oblivi- 
on ; and every one may alſo have the like opportunity or advantage to ſearch 
znto, or enquire after the ſeveral Jays, Methods, Inventions, 8c. uſed or diſ- 
covered in any ether place of England, of ſuch things relating to this Society ; 
which of - neceſſity muſt abundantly improve Science and Art, and advance A- 
griculture, a4 the ManufaQures, two of the principal Supports of this Na- 
tioiis Wealth and Honour, - , 


That the particular proceedings ( already made kuown ) of that moſt 11- 
-luſtrious Society, and the more univerſal much deſired and expeBtead from them, 
( next unto the publick Peace and 1 rangquility of the Nation Ts eſtremed the 
only ways and means to promote induſtry and Ingenuity, ro imploy our nu- 
,oerous people, to cultivate our waſte Lands, to convert our barren Ficlds into 
fuitfull Gardens and Orchards, to make the Poor Rich, and the Rich Ho- 
nourable, every mas is willing to ffiſt in ſo Univerſal a Work ( unleſi thoſe 
who thrive by others Ruines, ) We find many have ated their parts, and di/- 
eovered to: the World what they apprehended or had the experience of ; which 
though much ſhort of what may be done, yet have they not loſt-their Aim. M:- 
ny by their Rules, Precepts,, Obſervations and Experiments, have highly ad. 
\anced this Noble Science of Agrioulture. But ſeeing ſome of thoſe Treatiſcs 
ere relating to particular Countries or plates, or to ſome branch only or part of 

this 


ries, which I find difpers'd in the [ Loral Avthars Treating 
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our Subject, and thoſe alſo difficult to be obtained, and many of them filled — 


with old obſolete and impertinent direftions and things, and too volumigous 
for our Laborious Husbandman, whom they principally concern, 7 thought it 
x0 time ill ſpent in fach times and hogs, 4s other Weeeſſary Afgirs" detain me 
not, to colleef ſuch uſefull Obſerwations,”Precepts, ©Experimentsg, and Diſcove- 
| | | | | ths Subject, 
and to reduce them into the following Method ; omitting ſuch t ings as have 
been found to be uſeleſs, falſe, or maerly putatirue' or conjectural, or relatins 
tn other Climates ; and adding alſo ſuch Diſcoveries, Obſervations and Ex. 
eriments 4s 1 have obtained from ogþers, aud my (elf; giſcovered, 

before Tbs by any. Tos have bere nds, if Subſt 


row of all or moſt of the ktows# Authevs tratiu- of this Subje 
thereof; and. alſo ſuch new and neceſſary Ob ervgtions and Fay «. 


are for the benefit and improvement of our Country #abitations, - Which @ hike © 
may grarifte ſuc Readers as defire a work of this natare, until - our 'P 4 
phers 44 Heroes of Science and Art handle the Plough and ate and 


0 


undertake the more plenary Diſcovery and Deſcrition of theſe | 
rations + Which indeed require not 0nuly an experienced Ke of Lf Rdicios) 
and inoenlous Pex : . antil when, I hope this tndigefted Piece miy find « place 
in our Rural Libraries ; «nd then 1 ſhell willingly be rhe firft that be Fatal 
mit this to the Flames, to give way for « better ;which rhat wwe may ſudaenty 


obtain, is my earneſt deſire, 
Irs; 


aiy 


oy, » 
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uſe, or advant | 


age.  -* 

IX, Of ſeveral of Beaſts, Fowls and InſeQs, uſually kept for the ad- 

vamage, and uſe of the Husbandman. 
 X. Of common and known external Injuries, Inconveniences, Enemies, 
and Diſeaſes incident-to, and uſually aflifting the Husbandman in moſt 
of the Ways or Methods of Agriculture before treated of ; and the 
ſeveral Natural and Artificial Remedies propoſed and made uſe of for 

- the prevention and removal of them. | 

Xl. the ſeveral ſorts of Inſtruments, Tools and Engines incident to 
this Profeſſion of Agriculture ; and of ſome Amendments and pro- 


2} Tu fitable Experiments in Building, either by Timber, Stone, Brick, or 
any other way. 


XII. Of Fiſhing and Fowling. 
XIII. Alenderium Rufticomw: Or, Monthly DireQtions for the Husband- 


XIV. Of the Prognofticks of Dearth or Scarcity, Plenty, Sickneſs, Hear. 
Cold, Froſt, Snow, Winds, Rain, Hail, Thunder, &c. | 
_ Diftionarinm Rufticum : Or, the Interpretation of Ruſtick Terms, 


"”s 


UMI 


_————_ 


T. H E 


ANALYSIS; 


OR, 
Summary of the Enſuing W O R K. 


HE Preface ot Introduttion, in the 
T praiſe of To ws 

CHAP. IL 
Of Fa. ry and I 


ly Diſcovering the Nature, Reaſons, and 
yur 4 


es of Improvements, and the Growth 


of Vegetables, &C. Fol. 1. 
What Agriculture is id. 


Of the ſubje& whereon the Husbandman 


beſtows his labour 


Of the Univerſal Sulphur - 
Of the Univerſal Salt - 

Of the true matter of Ve etables - 
Where Water or Spirit 


unds. id 


Where Fatnefs or Sulphur abounds 5 
Where Salt abounds id, 
Equal commixture of Principles 6 
CHAP. II. 

of the great Benefits and Advantages bf En- 
cloſing Lands. 10 
Encloſure an Improvement id. 
Several Intereſts an Impediment 13 
Highways an Impediment id. 
Trees not thriving an Impediment -1.4 
Dividing Land into ſaiall parcels an Im- 
. provement id. 


Encloſure for watered Meadows, not an|. 


Improvement 


5 
Wheat in Encloftres ſubjeCt to Mildew id. | 


, CHAP. II.., 

Of Meadow and Paſture-lands, and the ſe: 
veral ways of their Improvements, eis 
by Watering or Drowning ;, or by ſowing or 
Prop ating ſeveral forts of TINY 7,” 
Graſſes, or Hays, &C: 17 

Sth. 1 "of the watering of Meadows i 
Of Meadows watered by Floods . 18 


Of Meadows watered by. diverſion bf 
id. | E*1 
585 5 Olſon ter Ghiſesortijs 'P 


Rivers | 

Hindrantts to ſuch Diverſion . ) | 19 
Of — watered by Artificial En- 
20 

O the Perſian Wheel 16, 
Of Wind-Engines for the raiſing water21 
What Windmils are beſt for this work id. 
Seb. 2. Principal Rules to be obſerved in 


f 


| 


ements in general,| 


OF » 1d. | 
Of the Univerſal Spirit, or Mercury id. | 


—_— 
— 


drowning of Lands | 22 
Cutting the main Carriage id. 
Cutting the leſſer Carriages id. 
Making the Drains 23 


Times for watering * 1d. 
Manner of watering of Land by ſmall 


Streams or Engines id, 
Barren Springs not uſeful id. 
Seft. Lok Of dry Meadow; or Paſture impro- 


by Enclof ure is 
By burning the ruſhy & moſly ground is 


By ſtubbing up ſhrubs, &c. id, 
Diſcovery of hidden Treaſure 25 
By Dunging or Soyling id. 
Time for Soyling id. 
Soyl for Ruſhy and Cold Lind id. 
For Sandy-of Hot Land id. 
For other Meadows id. 

\ Soft. 4- Of ſeveral new Species of Hy or 
Grafs | 26 

Of the Clover. Graſs id. 
| Of the Profit of Clover-Graſs id. 
Beſt Land for Clover-Grafs 27 


Quantity of Seed for an Acre _ id. 
| Time and manner of ſowing Clover-graſs 


28 
of cotting it for Hay, nd for Seed « id. 
Of Paſturing of feeding Clover-Graſs id. 
Of Thrafſhing or orgering the Seed 29 
Of St. Foyn, and the Profits thereof id. 
On what Land to ſow it - id. 
—_—_ of Seed on an Acre, and man- 


Owing is -) 
Time of Sowing it: ſe of i it iy 


La-Lhcern' - 10, 
' What Ground it r uvires_ ' id. 
Time and manner 0 'Soming it 31 
= ni 16. 


| HR Romain,or French — 
Spurry-Sced | 

* Trefoyl e > 

Lon Graſs in Wilſhire. id. 

Fr with (ix *57 ; - id, 

CHAP. 


ANALTSIS. 
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CHAP. IV, 
Of Arable-Land and Tillage, and of the ſeye- 
ral Grains, Pulſes, &C. uſually Oe 
by tbe Plou gh. 


SeRt.1.What 'Langsimprong d by File i 
Manner of al, and fk 5 ach ſort 


Clay ſtiff, colg, and 


Rich and mel! = 

Poor _ barren _ "* 37 
Set. y Of digging 0 Corn 3 
Seft. 3. Of the ports Species of Grain, 


cl z Pulſe, &c, uſually ſown, or neceſ- 
ſary to be propagated in our Coun- 


——__— 


6 Needs no Harrowing 

General advantages of this Inſtrument 52 

Another excellent advantage of this 1o- 
ſ{trument 


53 
: |Sef: 7. Of thg general pſes af Corn, Grain, 


Pulſe, and other ropagazed b 
.| _ the Plgnzh Fags ProPagaeed » id, Fi 
Of Wheat id. 
Of Barley id. 
Of Oats 1d. 
Of Pulſes id. 


Of the uſes of Hemp-ſced,' — 


trey>Farm, 39 Rape and Cole-ſeed . 
Wheat id, | Of the ENS of Corn 55 
rley id. | Se&. 8. Of the preparation of the Seed 56 
ye 40| Change of Seed 'an Improvement id. 
Maſlin id. | Steeping of Cora in Dung-water, and o- 
Oats id. aber preparations $72 53, 59 
uck-wheat,; or French-wheat 41 | Picking of Seed 
Gave for ofGrain id.  _"EHADP. Y. 
caſe id. of the Manuring, Dunging, and Soyling 
42 of Lend. © ; 62 
42 Seft. 1, Of Burning of Land id. 
id. | -On what Lands Byrn-baiting is good - 
id. | | Manner of Burn-baiting 
id. | $efF. 2. Soyls and Manures taken fomabo 
- Earth 65 
Set. 4. Hemp and Flat Chalk id, 
Y—_— to the fawing of Hemp Kh Lime id. 
id. | Marle id, 
Wa of Trade an Impediment id, | PFullers-Earth 66 
Want of Experience id. i and Sand - 
es r 
Aythe Sef. 3. Soyls ip from the Sea, or we 
alue of Hemp ter 63 
Flax Water-iand + ; id. 
Seed Sca-weeds, and Weeds in Rivers id. 
alue of Flax $nail, Cod, or Snag-greet id, 
5g: Work ty, ] Oyſter-ſhells | 69 
To know when it is ful] Ripe Mud id. 
Pro of Waad . Fi id, 
Fea and Cole-ſced . | Se.4.Of Dung or excrementitious ſoils id. 
fit thereof Of Horſe-gvng) 


Fi Ofthe manner ſetting Corn, and 


FS ib ion of the Feeder, | | 
4: No difference indriving fall os flow, 
5 Ng loſs of Sced 


74 
. 1 Set.5. a Soilsor Manures id. 
f] Aſhes | 


id, 


Qf_ Cow or oe eng 


| os ih 
| Nr Pe. id. 
Pf the Dine of Fowl id. 

id. | . Pigeons-Dundg 71 | 
jd. 


"Of Urines 


id. 
e 
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Fer, , Stybble, Ec. id. { The Eugh-tice wa 
Bot ih 5, Fc, 84 Privet 
>f Tre CS, 20d old Earth in Trees id. | Se. 6. Of Shrubs and other Trees leſs oſe- 
Us 'ry id. ful, yer plantcd for Ornawent and De- 
Blocd id, light id, 
1.bour id. | IheMjrile id. 
CHAP. |VI, * The Box id. 
Of the Benefit, Raiſing, Planting, and Pro- | Juniper id, 
pagating 9f all ſorts of Timber-trees, and| Tamarisk id. 


atber 7 re:s uſeful either in Building, or 0- 
ber Mechanick uſes, or for Fencing, —_ 
6 


CC. 
$:#, 1. Of the benefit of propagating Tim- 
ber-trees, and other Trees in general 1d. 


Arbor Vitz 


id. 

Some Flower-trecs, and: other Trees of 
delight }* 1: ad 
SefZ. 7. Ot ſuch Trees that are neceſſary and 


proper for Fencing, and Encloling of 


Particular advantages 8; Lands, Orchards, Gardens, &c. And 
More univerſal advantages 83 the belt way of raiſing ſuch Fences 101 

Set, 2, Oi Tinber-trees in general 8g | The White-thorn : 6, 
The Oak, irs Propagation and uſe id.| The Holly id. 
The Elm, ics Propagation and uſe $go| Piracantha id. 
The Leech * 92 | The Black-thorn id. 
The ſb, its Propagation and uſe 93 | The Elder 102 
The Waiinut 94| Furzes id. 
1h. Cheſnut id. | The ſpeedicſt way of Planting a Quick- 
T tie Ser vice id. ſer-Hedge 1d. 

Seft. 3. Oi ſeveral other Trees not ſo ge- | Another way id. 
nera(ly made uſe of for Timber, as for | Of Planting the Holly-Hedge id. 
Fewel ; Coppice-woods, Hedge-rows, Preſerving Hedges from Cattle id. 
&&c. 95 | Weeding of Hedges id. 
The Birch 1d. | Plaſhing of Hedges id. 
Tie Maple id. | See, 8. Of the Nurſery for the more conve- 
The Horn- beam «+ id. | » nient Propagation of moſt of the fore- 
The Quick-beam 95 mentioned Trees ” 
The Haſel id. | Trees ptodnccd of Seed 


— 


Seft, 4. Of Aquaticks, or Trees affecting 


moiſt and watry places id. 
The Poplar id. 
The Aſpen | id. | 
The Abele 1d, 
The Alder id, 
The Withy P7 
The Salley 10. 
Ohers 1d. 
Willow id. 


Sed, 5. Of other Trees Planted for Orna- 
ment, or adorning Gard Avenvier, 
Parks, 2rd other places adjoyning'to 
your Manſion-houſe ; and convertible 
alſo to ſeveral uſes, - W. 


The Sycomore - -1d, 
The |.yme-tree Þ 
The H »rſe Ch<ſnnt-tree - 


The Fir,Pine,Pinaſter, and plick-bril " 


x. Seft, 10. Of the Ke, aig ae 


Preſerving & preparation of the ſeed id. 


EleCtion ot the ſecd id) 
Place for Nurſety id. 
Manner of ſowing 104 
Ordering of the Nurſery id, 
Sowing of a Coppicc id. 
Sef. 9g. Ofthe tranſplantation of Trees id, 
The time id; 
Of ſach” Trees that © come of Slips, Suck- 
ers, &c. my -20 
Time to lip or 1a _- x a" 
The time =  ] \-: or td. 
Manner of tranſplanting |....1. 
GY Watering of = iom i ' RI x 7 wi Ly 
Staking of Trees © gra: * 
| Planting of A uazicks..- 1d. 
Removing of Trees + PR” þ 
Tranſplanting of 's rees 
Helps to Trees: Mitt: w”—_ noube7 
 Plantivg of Copptes © i254 id. 


Fhickning of Copp 


and ſelling of of. ok wade oppices, 14s 


The Larch, Platanus, and Lotus * gg 
The Cyprus 5 — 
The Cedar | "2M 
The Alaternus _ 
The Phillyrea "2329, 
The Bay-trec ' Id. 
TheLaurel id. 


Prupiog of Te C2 

Times for ſhtording * I brY 

Obſervations in — id, 
* 2 


- 


_ 
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Pruning of Winter-greens 109 
Cutting of Aquaticks id. 
Cutting of young Coppices id, 


Felling of Coppices, time and manner id. 
Felling Timber-trees,time & manner 1d. 


Seb. 7. Of railing Fruit-trces do the Sceds, 
Stones, Nuts, or Kernels 428 
What Trees are fo raiſed id. 
Se.8. Of raiſing and propagating of Fruit- 
trees by Layers, Slips, or Suckers 129 


CHAP. VII. What Trees are to be ſo raiſed id. 
Of Fruit-trees, To layghe Branches of Trees id. 
68, 1. Of theprofits and Pleaſuresof Fruit- | Se. g. Of the Tranſplanting of Trees 1 30 
trees 111] Time.to I Trees id, 
Of Apples 112} The manner of tranſplanting Trees id. 
Of Pears 113] Thediltance of Trees 131 
Of Cherries 114 | Se2. 16. Of the pruning of Trees 132 
Of Walnuts id. | - Of young Trees id. 
Of Filberts. id.} Of Wall-trees id. 
OF Quinces id, | Of Old Trees 133 
Of Mulberries 115 | Sef#. 11, Other neceſſary obſervations about 
Of Plums id.| Fruit-trees 134 
Of Medlars id.| The railing of Land id. 
Of Barberries 116 | Theorderiug of the Roots of old Trecs 
Of Almonds id. id. 
Of Services id, | Alteration of the Ground 135 
- Gooſeberries id.} Defending Trees from Winds id, 
Qf Currants id.| Raiſing Stocks id, 
- Of Ravberries id. | Soyl for Fruit-trees id. 
$xE. 2. Of Wall-trees. 117 = ht of Trees id, 
'Of the Vine id. of Trees 136 
'Of Aprecocks ' ng Sell 12. Of the uſe and benefit of Fruit- 
* Peaches, Neftorines, and Mellocotones | trees. 133 
id. } By Cider id, 
of Figs id. } Cider Fruits id, 
- Of Currants id. | Making of Cider 139, * 
Other Fruits - 1d. | By Perry 340 
Sei 3. Of the Propagation of Fruit-trees _—_ of Perry id. 
id. | Someo ions Gancerning Cider 141 
- By Grafting 220| Botling of Ciger id. 
. What Fruits are Grafted, and on what Of the Wines or Juices of other Frums : 
Stocks - As 
- By Inoculation d.} Cherry-Wine 
What Fruits are Inoculated, lea whe Wine of Plums 
exe r Mulberry-Wine 
"es Fthe Nurfery for Stocks 121 Wes L427 8 
- Of NORD ineof Currants 
122] Wort-Wine 
- The time of $23 CHAP. VIIL 
The choice of Grate id. | Of Sond. No MY Fanny nd Fruits that 
4 prop. in. Gar- 
Syed for _ 
Food, uſe, or adyeregy 
The he advantage © arrtillage i uw oy 
£ Sell. 1. Of Hops - 
Webs. Lan and Scituntion of a Hop-gpr- 
EN ; Ending the Hop-garden by Troes ms 
; INOCUL Af cr 1 g the Ground | 
- "ani bazd&-|! | = SC " 
Cory REA, -| | :Bigneſs of the Hills W7 
+"The three ſeveral Ways of | jon ime of planting Hops id. 
| cares; 1, "Biflo c 
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Choice of ſets and manner of ſ:tting id. The Cotefiower id, 
D:eſſing of Hops id. | Cabtages and Coleworts * id, 
Poling of Hops 148] Lettuce 164 
"Tying Hops to the Poles t49 | Savoys id, 
Of the making vÞ the Hi!s 150 | | Beets id. 
Manner of watering Hops 1d. | Aniſe id. 
When Hops blow, bell, and ripen 15: | Set. 4. Of Carrots, Turneps, and other 
When to gather Ho , and the manner | Roots uſeful in the Kitchin id, 
how id, | Carr6ts 24 
Of the drying of Hops 193| Turneps 165 
D:ſcription of an Ooſt or Kiln 1d. | Parſnips id, 
Another way todry Hops 154} Skiryets id. 
The beſt way ro dry Hvps id. | Radiſhes id, 
To dry Hops ſuddenly without tutning | - Potatoes id. 
them i 35  t— Artichoaks id. 
Bagging Hops id. nies TY 
4 ring bathe Poles id. | Garlick 54. 
Dunging or Soyling the Hop-Gatden | Leeks 166 
| ' -296 | Tobacco id. 

Set. 2. Of Liquorice, Saffron, Maddet, and | 847. 5. Of the matitler of ordering and pre- 
Dyers Woad : id. paring of Gattlen-grourd, making of 
Beſt Land for Liquorice, aid ordering Hot-beds, #nd Watering of the Gar- 
of it £57 dens, &e, 167- 
Choice of Sets 2.1 id, | Tl ſeveral ways of tenipering Mold id. 
Time and manner of Planting id. | The bcſt way of ſowing Garden-Seeds 
Taking up of Liquoriee, and its profit - 54, 
i. Tolay ground wartt/and dry id. 

Of Saffron _ id. |- Therfitking of Hot-beds 463 
What Land is beſt for Saffron id. | Of watcring of Pants id; 

Time and Manner of Plating i& 158 CHAP. 1X. 


Time of the fowerirg a6d- gathering | Of ſeveral ſorts of Beaſts, Foiblr, tid Infelts, 


Saffron id. | uſually kept for the Advantaee aid Uſe v 
Drying of Saffron id. | rhe Husbandman 4c je S 
Profits of Saffron id. | S&2. 1. Of Beaſts id; 
Of Madder id. | Of the Horſe | id. 
Land fit for Madder - , | id, | Of theAſs 192 
Time and manner of planting # id. | Ofthe Mule "iq, 
The uſe and profit of Madder id. | - Of Cowsand Oxef TY 
©f Weld, or Dyers Woad ' Kd. | Of Sheep I 
What Land it requires - HK.|. OfSwine | id. 
Manner of ſowing it xd.} Of Gold id. 
Gatomiogame oddringis = | : Of Dogs 275 

S48.3. Of Beans, Peaſe, Melons, Gatu Of: "ia. 
bers, Aſparagus, and fovetal |SWe. 2. Of Fow! hap: 
other ſorts of '. Of Polity ny 

Garden-beans Profit of Po Ws TY 
Peaſe | Feeding ##i# of Poultry my 
French-beans Encrealing of | 75. 
Melons and Cucumbers | . Hatching of artificially id. 
Pompions | on —_ © : * 

- Artichoaks | attin © es T1 
Their preſervation agdiriſt: Froſt - A-princhan ER of Fattlis of 
Dreſſing of ArtichoaRs | Geeſe ; bg 
Aſparagus ' id. | The Jews manner of Fattidg Geele - id. 
Planting of them  - © id, | © Gf Dil © TY 
Ordering endiouging eftheth - HM. | - Of Decoy-Ducks | id. 

- Early Aſparagus*= id. | Of Turkeys * 
Srawberries » +4 rs 31 Of Pigeons ; , 47 
p , To 
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To encreaſe a Stock of Pigeons id. 
Of Swans | 178 
Fatting of Cignets id, 
Of Peacocks id, 
Of tame Pheaſants, and the ordering of 
them | id, 
Set. 3. Of Inſets id. 
ws 1 Of Bees. 179 
Ihe praiſe and pleaſure of Bees 1d. 
Of the Aptary 181 
Form and manner of the Apiary id. 
Of the Seats or ſtools for bees 132 
Of Benches ; id. 
The beſt Seats id. 
Of the Hives 134 
The form and bigneſs of the Hives - id. 
Dreſling the Hives id. 
Of Wocden Hives id. 
Of Glaſlen Hives id, 
Of Spleeting the Hires , i». IG 
Of tie Swarmiag of Bees id. 
. Several Experiments to encreaſe Bees 
without ſwarming id, 
The bigneſs of ſwarms or ſtocks of pu 
I 
Signs of Swarming id. |- 
Signs of preſent ſwarming id, 
Signs and cauſes of not ſwarming id. 
. To make them ſwarm 189 
' ,Signs of afrer-ſwarms id. 
Ringing of Bees  - 190 
Hiving of Bces' id, 
Uniting of Swarms 191 
Defence againſt Bees id. 
To cure the ſting of a Bee id, 
+ Of the Bees work 192 
The numbers of Bees ; id. 
Of the Bees Enemies X id, 
- Removing cf Bees + 193 
Fecding of Bees id, 


An Experiment for improving of Bees 


. Driving of Bees 195 
ExſeCtion, or Geldin ing of Combs id, 
. Ofthe generation © -  196|. 
The making of Mctheglin 1 197 
' 2. Of Silk-worms. 1 I9 
Their Food. id. 
Tons and manner of batching Sill-worms 
385: 
Their ſickneſs ' E 
Their time and manner of ſeeding | 
- Their ſpinning 'F "id. 
Their breeding | ; : id. 
The winding of the Silk id. 


194 
A ſingular obſcryation —_—— the 
Food of B.es id. 


Of the Fruit and Profit of Bees-* id. 


CHAP XK 

Of common ard known external Injuries, In- 
conveniences, Enemies and Diſeaſes incident 
to, and uſually affifting the Husband- 
man in moſt of the Ways pw Methods of 
-Agriculture before treated of ; And the 
feveral Natural and Artificial Remedies pro= 
poſed, and made uſe of for the prevention and 
removal of them 202 
Se. 1. From the Heavens os Air id, 
Great heat or drought id. 
Remedies for want of water 203 
To make Ciſterns to hold water 205 
Great Cold and Froſt 206 
Much Rain 209 
High winds 210 
Thunder and Tempeſt, Hail, &c.. id. 
Mildews id, 
Seft. 2. From the Waterand Earth id. 
Much water offending 211 
Overflowing of the Sea id. 
Land-floods id. 
Standing-waters id, 
Stones, Shrubs, &c. 213 
Weeds 2'4 
Blights and Smut id. 
Se. 3. From ſeveral Beaſts 215 
Foxes id, 
Otters 216 
Coneys, Hares 216 
Poll-cats, Weaſels, and Stotes id. 
Moles or Wants id. 
Mice or Rats 217 
Sett. 4. From Fowls 218 
| Kites, Hawks, &c. id. 
Crows, Ravens, &c, id. 
Pigeons * 219 
Jays | 220 
Bulfinches | | id. 
Goldfinches id, 
Sparows, &. id, 
Se; 5. Of InſeQts, and creeping things of- 
ing ' 221 
and Toads - 
Snails and Worms id. 
Gnats and Flies id. 
Waſps and Hornets 222 
Catterpillars id. 
Earwigs id, 
Lice id, 
Ants id. 
To deſtroy Ant-hills 223 

Snakes and Adders id. 
To cure the ſtinging of Adders, or biting 
of Snakes Was * 
Set, 6, Of ſome certain Diſeaſes in Ani- 
mals and Vegetables - id. 

Of Bealts and Fowl '. 1 bs 


Of 
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Of the Murrain 224 | | Sett. 3. Ot*the raking ſmall Warer-fowl 
Of the Rot in Sheep 10. | with Nets ' id. 
An approved Experiment for the cure: of | Seft. 4. Of taking great Fowl with Lime- 
the Fafhions in Horſes, and Rot in twigs 243 
Sheep. Ofche divers waysof making Bir Pa Y 
Another for the Meaſles in Swine, and| Of the ſeveral uſes of it 
alſo to make them fat id. | Of the taking ſmall Fowl with Ling 
Se, 7. Of Thieves and ill Neighbours 226 twigs id. 
CHAP. XI. Seft, 5. Oftaking Fowl with Springs - id. 
Of the ſeveral ſorts of Inſtruments, Tools and | Seft, 6, Of killing Fowl with the FowHng- 
Engines incident tthis Profeſſion of Agri- piece -: '" 245 
culture ; and of ſome Amendments and| Ofthe choice of Gunpowder is, 
profitable Experiments in Building, &-| The way to make ſhot id. 
the = Timber, Stone, Brick, or —_— Of the Stalking-Horſe 247. 
Of the Artificial Stalking-Horſe id. 
Seft. fs ” Of the ſeveral ſorts of Ploughs id. Artificial Trees _ id. 
Double-wheeled Plough id.} A digreſſion concerning Decoy-ponds id. 
Turn-wreſt Plough 230| Ofthe taking Wild-Ducks Eggs ' - 248 
Single-wheeled-Plough id. | SefF, 7, Of taking Land-fowl id. 
Plain Plough id, | The greater ſorts of them - ' id. 
Double Plough id. | Of taking Fowl by Day-nets id. 
Another ſort of double Plough id. | Oftaking Larks by Day-nets 249 
Other ſorts of Ploughs id. | Of Stales 
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Of Husbandry, & Improvements in vetieral : plainly 
diſcovering the Nature, Reaſons, and Cauſerof 
Improvements , & the Growth of Vegetab;es;&c, 


\ Gricalture hath been (dot undeſervedly ) eſteemed wut Agic 
S<YS a Scienc®, that principally reacheth us the Nayewtwe #. * 
RY ture, and divers Properties and Qualities, as well . 

y of the ſeveral Soils, Earths, and Places, as of the 
> ſeveral ProduQtions or Creatures, whether Vegetd- 
ble, Animal, or Mineral, ' that either Naturally 
proceed, or are artificially produced from, or elſe 
maintained by the Earth. .4ricaltara eft Scientia docens que ſunt its 
wnoguogee Agro ſernnda & faciunda, que terrs maximos perpetus pro- 
wencks ferat, ſaith Yatro. 4 Sk 4988 

The Judicious & Underſtanding Husbaridmen muſt firſt conſider the of che Subjeft 
Subje& whereon to ſpend his Time,Coſt, atid Labour viz. the Earth, or #574 be 
Ground; which we uſually term either Meadow, Arable, Paſture, befows bis 
Woodland,Orchard,or Garden-ground : then whether it be more com+ £obvur. 
modious or profitable for Meadow, for Paſture, or for Woods, which in | 
moſt places are naturally produced, to the great advantage of the Hus- . 
bandman ; or with what particular Species of Grain,Pulle, Trees;Frui 
'or other Vegetables, it is beſt to Plant, or Sowe- the fame, to his greate 
benefit; gnd with what Beaſts, Fowl, or other Animals, toS his 
Farm or other Lands..Alſo he is to conſider the beſt and moſt commodi- 
ous way of Tilling, Improving, Propagating, Planting, agd worn 
all ſich Meadows, Arable, and Paſture Lands, Woods, Orchards, an 
Gardens; and the Reaſons and Cauſes of ſuch Improvements. , All 
whiclf we ſhall endeayour to diſcover, to the ſatisfation and content 
of the diligent aft !Mdurious Husbandman. OC SE OSS 
® Butbefore weenter upon the particular Ways and Methods of Agri- 
cultnre Treated of inthis enſuing Work, we ſhall endeavour to unyait 
the ſecret Myſteries (as thzy are commonly eſteemed ) of the ProduQi- 
ons and Increaſe of Vegetables, after a plain and familiar Method, not 
exceeding the Capacity of our Husbandmen, whom this Treatiſe doth - 
principally concern 3 by rhe true knowledge whereof a Gate is opened 
to Propagate, Maturate, or advance the Growth or Worth of any Tree, 
Plant, Grain, Fruit: or Herb, ro the higheſt pitch Natere admits of. | 
| This Globe of Earth that aForfs unto us the ſubſtance, not only of ,..-,,.. 
our ſelyes,but of all other Creatures Sublunary,is impregnated, with a Sp+- Spirit or 
rit moſt Subrileand Ethereal, as it were divinioris Aur particuls ( as the Spint of - 
Learned W;ls terms it ) whfch the 0riginel, or Father of Nature hath TG, 
placed in this World, as the Inſtrument of Life and Motion of every De Fermen« , 
ehing. This Spirit is that which inceflamlyadminiſters untoevery Ani-539%6+., 
mal its Generation, Lafe, Growth, and Motion ; to every Vegetable its 
Original and Vegetation : It is =_ Yehicle that carrieth with it the Su/- 
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phureous and Salixe parts, whereof the Matter, Subſtance, or Body of al 
Vegetables and Animals are formed or compoſed. .It is the Operator or 
Workman, that tranſmutes by it's aQive heat the Szu/phureoxs and Saline 
parts of the Earth or Water into thoſe, Varieties of Obje&ts we daily 
behold or enjoy, according to the different Seed or Matrix wherein it 
operates: It continyally perſpires through the pores of the Earth, carry- 
ing wich it the Su/pherous and Saline parts, the only Treaſure the Huſ: 
bandman ſeeks for,as hath been by ſome Ingenious Artiſts mechanically 
roved,By receiving the {ame between the Zernal & Autumnal Equinoxes 
in an Alembick head, 'where it hath condenſed, and copiouſly diſtilled 
into the Receiver, at that ſeaſon of the year ; the Earth then more libe- 
© rally affording itthan in the Winter-ſeaſon : which Spiritual Liquor 
-.., foreceiyed, is not a Treaſure to be ſlightedpr negleRed, carrying with 
*it the only Matter of Vegetables,as the ſame Artif affirmed,that baving 
placed the ſameunder a Melox-Glaff near ſome Yegeratle, it was thereby 
wholly attraQted externally, and converted into that Pegetable; they 
concluded alſo the ſame to be that Materia Prima que ab{q, omni ſumptu, 
labore & moleſtia reperta eſt, & quam in acre capere te oportet antequans ad 
terram perveniat,&c. This Liquor undoubtedly would be of ſfingular Vir- 
' tueand EffeR, in advancing and maturating the Growth of the more 
excellent Flowers or Curiolities, being irrigated therewith. It is eaſily 
obtained, and that in great quantities, by ſuch that think not a little 
time and fabour loſt, to ſcrutine into the Myſteries of Nature. But 
Whether we obtain it ſingly, or ſimply, or not, this we know, that it is 
to be received by placing the more natural Receptacles, the Seeds and 
Plants in the Earth, which gives'it us tranſmuted into ſuch Forms and 
* Subſtances, as are moſt defiredand _— | ; | 
- is _ Although the Spiric of Mercary be that a tveand moving part, and 
pur. that principally appears in the Generation or yn eo of any Veges 
table os Animal, and is alſo the firſt that flies in the ſeparation or diſlo- 
' lution of Bodies, yet is it imbecile and defeQtive without that moſt Ex- 
De Fermer® cellent,Rich, & —_ Principle, which grace br the deſcrip- 
"  tionof the Vearned Fils) is of a little thicker conſiſtence than the 
Spirit, and next unto it the moſt ative ; for when any mixture or com- 
oudd is ſeparated, the Spirits firſt fly, then follow after the $#/pharevas 
Particles. The Temperature of every thing, ſodar azo the Heat, Con-' 
ſiltence, and curious Texture thereof, doth principally depend on Sul: , 
phur 3 from Hence every Plant, Fruit and Flower recetyes thoſe infinite 
variety of Forms, Colours, Guſts, Odours, Signatures, and,Yirtues ; it 
is that which is the proper Medium to unite the more Volatile Aercory 
or Spirit to the more fixed Salt. Spiritus Mediante Anima cum corpore 
conjungitur & ligatur, & fit num cum eis, ſay the Philoſophers, This Sul- 
phar, or oily part, is eaſily ſeparated and diſtinguiſhed in Yegetables by 
the moreeurious: itariſeth out of the Earth with the aforeſaid Mercary 
or Aqueous Spirit, though not at the fgſt diſeernible,, yet in every Plant 
moreand more maturated and augmented by the Suns influence, as the 
Seed or Matrix is more or leſs inclined to this Principle: This is alſo that 
which gives toour hot and ſtinking Dungy Soils, or Manures the Olea- 
. ginouspinguidity and fgrtility, and which begets that fiery heat which 
of the Vni- is. in Vegetables, as Hay, Corn, &. laid on heaps not throughly dry, 
zerſal Salt, Novtoaly the Duration bf Individuals, but alſo the Propagation of 
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S»/phur could be reduced pr coagulated into any Form ; It-is in every 
thing : Sl qutem reperitur in rebus omnious. Ic ts volatile when carried in 
the wings of the Sprric and Sulphur, by the natural. Fire: or Motion : Put 
afterwards it 1s more fixed, when ſeparated trom the Spirit, os Mercury, 
and S4/phur by artificial Fire, as appears mn the a:hes or Caput Mortuum of 
all Pegetables, Animals, or Minerals diſtilled or burnt ;, mach alſo .of the 
Salphureous or Mercurialparts are coagubaced by, or tranfmuted into the 
"Saline, by natural or aruticial Heat or Warmth), as 1s evident 1nthe Seg, 
the nearer itis to the Equinodial Line, and the more ic receives of the 
Perpendicular, or direct Beams of the Sun, the greater quantity: of. Sa/z 
it contains, not only by the exhalation of the Agqaeous,. or Phlegmatick 
parts, but the Maturation, Tranſmutation, or Fixation of the more vola: 
tile, Spiritual, and Su/phureous parts, intorhe more Sz/ine or. fixed.: For 
ia thoſe hotter C/imates; the Land itTelt alſois more fertile, through the 
abounding quantity of this vegetating Salt, as appears by the great plen- 
ty of Nitre, or Sal terre found in the hotter Climates, lying on the Sur- 
face of the Earth in the morning like a hoary Froſt: 'when the Regions 
nearer the Poles having not thoſe natural advantages of the F rx, pms 

in io high a degree, are not fo Fertile, nor abound ſo much with S/t, the 

moſt principal cauſe of Fertility. Some of our beſt and moſt ingenious 

Modern Authors, not only acknowledge, but affirm, ſome-Sa/t, ( mean- 

ing I ſuppoſe, the vegetating. Se/t ) to. be that [which gives ligature, 

weight, and conſtitution to things; to be the moſt manifeſt Subſtance in | 
all artificial Compoſts, and to be the Reviver, and fertilizer of dead mor- . 
tified and barren Earth. And make a Querie, whether Salt hath not a 

Dominion almoſt Monarchical in this great work of Nature, being ſo 

abſolute an ingredient in all our Dungs and Compoſts: SB "If 1s 

But we will leave theſe Philoſophical Principles as they are ſimply and of the war 

part, very neceſſary to be known by thoſe that operate in the more Se- _ 

eret, Myſtical, and Mechanick Tndagations of Nature, and diſcqurſe only '** _ 
of that Uaiverial Spirit or Yapor, which daily, and every moment per- - 

ſpires and proceeds out of. every part of the Earth, and is in every thing, 

containing in it {elf rhe Spirie or Mercery, the Sulphur and the Salt in 

one body united: and without Arr indivifible, yet ſome one Part or 

Principle abounding more or leſ(s'in every thing; as the Water con- 

raineth more of the Spiritzat, or Aqueous part; teveral Fraits, Plants, 

Flowers, and Soils, moreof the Se/phareons ; and Barks of Zrees, Blood of 

Animals, and ſeveral Minerals, more of the Saline. And whereſoevet 

theſe Principles are moſt equally tempered or mixed, there is moſt of Fer- 

tility, as is evident in the ſeveral Natures, Tempers and Qualities of Pla- 

ces, for the ProduQtion or. Propagation of Yepetables ; and. whereſoever 

any or either of theſe Principles do over-much abound; Vegetables are 

not produced ; as Waters or any other Liquors, or Spirits, are-not Fer. _ 

tile 1n themſelyes as to Vegetation, ualeſs they are either conjoyned with Mere Vonee 
ſome other Subſtance or Matter, or:the more Phlegmiatick parts _ © 
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ted, and the remalhing par maturated by the Sun or Air into an avg- 
mentation ofthe other Principles, then 1s it capable of yielding natural- 
ly ſome ſort of Vegetables; For a Plants fer in Water 
only, do emit fibrous roots, and flouriſh therein for a time; yer is it 
mieerly an attraQtion of the moſt, Ss{ine and 8u/pharrous parts or Princi- 
les to it's own relief, as is evident by. it's better thriving, if the Water 
often changed: At beſt, this nouriſhmear'is but weak, having ſo lit- 
tle of the Sz/pbor and Selt 3 as the /Yithy, Poplar, and .other : Fquarick 
Plants demonſtrate. Therefore out of any fort of Waters, itis in yain 
toattempt any material or effeual increaſe of Vegetables, other.:than 
thoſe that are naturally Aquatick, . becauſe they contain a ſuperaboun- 
dant Spirit or Moiſture. Thegefore vain is the new, received. Opinion 
that Trees and other Vegetables, and alſo other Minerals, proceed from. 
Water only. But our Spiritas; Mundi, or Materie propingue Vegetabjlium, 
although it appear in a Liquid form, yet it contains aQtually.a due pro- 
portion of the three Principles: And the,more any. Subſtance.or ,Mat-, 
ter is impregnated, or irrigated therewith, the more prone or apt, it is to 
Vegetation 3 as Rain-water being animated with it, by the continual Ex- 
halations, or Fumes, aſcending fromthe Earth, and by it coagulatgd and 
detained, is more prone to Vegetation than any other Waters, only ſtag- 
nated»or prepared by the heat of the Sw, or exſiccating power of the 
Air, as you may perceive by Plants watered therewith, and by it's ſud- 
den Generation ot Animals and Vegetables in the Spring time, then the 
Earth more copiouſly breathing forth that Spirites Mundi, which return- 
cd again, Joth by the vivifying heat of che Sun, eaſily tranſcend into 
another Species. How ſoon will Horſe-hairs receive lite, . lying in Rain- 
water buta few days inthe hear of the Sun in the Spring time! where- 
of I have ſeen many inthe High-ways after Rain in the Month of Aﬀay, 
very nimble and quick, that had not yet loſt their ſhape of a Horſe- 
hair. This is worthy our further enquiry, to what Period this may be 
advanced : it may alſo ſerve as an /ndex to paint at ſeveral other Ex- 
cellent Diſcoveries. | 
Therefore _ a a that _— iy ex aqus ſol s 
ommni:, although it be ſeemingly prov many Arguments, and 
/ oa iments, as hs all things are: reducible b Art into Water, or a 
liquid form at leaſt, which is no other than a ſolution of ſome Matter 
into a Liquidity, as Mettals may be diffolyed in their proper Men/truums, 
and reduced again into their former ſhape ;- Then have there been Ex- 
periments made of s and Cacumbers, planted in baked Earth, and 
watered with water only. And. after they have grown to ſuch a bulke 
as the Experimenter thinks convenient, then are they weighed, and alfo 
the Earth, and its probable that the Earth is but little dimuniſhed, or not 
at all ; from whence they conclude, that the fubftance of. thoſe Vege- 
tables proceeded from the Water. Thus have Men made Experiments to 
ſpeak as they would have them, to favour their new opinions they would 
impoſe on the credulous; 'not conſidering, that in cafe they dryed or 
diftiled thoſe Squaſhbes or Cucumbers, that the remaining parts of them 


would be but ſmall or light, in compariſon to what they were before: 
nor that the Earth fy 1 of thoſe other Principles, notwith- 


ſtanding the Drying or Baking of it, or that the Water wherewith the 
| cnitchen, he) Mii des ion of the ſame Principles : For if 
ſuch Experimenters had taken that had beca often percolated with 
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a barren Water, until it hadextrated all its ſaline and fertile Prigciples, 
or Sand that never had much of them in it, and had planted the fame forts 
of Seeds therein; and had watred them with a light hungry Water, or 
Water, or Phlegme diſtilled from Sel: of T arter, Calx Fiva, Brick, or any 
other matter that would detain the Salt and Sulphurous parts, and give 
you only the barren Phlegme, or meer Water, it's probable they wauld 
not find the ſame effeR, as in the other Experiments ; but be very apt 
to believe thar there 1s ſomewhat belides Water, neceſſary in the compo- 
fition of Vegetables, -as ſome of them ( formerly otherwiſe opipromages , 
have been 10 ingenious to. acknowledge... 

For all Vegetaring, or fertilizing Water is endowed or inipregnated 
with char nitrous Spirit, eſpecially thoſe Celeſtial Rains or Dews, even 
So» it ſelt is not without it. Rainwater being thar very + Agus Celeſtic 
Sir ugh Platt preſcribes his Vegetable Sazars to be imbibed withall, 
which by frequent imbitions, and- gentle evaporatians exceedingly in- 
richerh the Earth ( his Satxr ) by detaining or 'fixing that nitrous part 
of it, that mketh che Earth much more fit for Veperation.' Sows entich 
the Earth, as is apparent by : rulgar obſervation, 'not only by covering the 
Barth to preſerve 1 its Spirits in it ſelf, but by the nitrous Spirit it leaves 
in the Earth, after its Solution, Spring-Waters are more or leſs;fruitful, or 
vegetating,'as they are more or lel5 inypregnated with that nitrous Marter 
in their paſſages through the bowels of the Barth; and ſtandin _ 
are more role than any, by reaſon-of the conſtant waſte of 
matique vapoar that conſia arly riſes from it, having wy more of the pot 
derous and fertile parts. 2 out fea 0 

+] Therefore let. our Coumtry-Huchands concllade, that Yarer as'it is flen- 
ply Water, is an excellent Vehicle to convey the Spirit, Salt, and Salphir 
that are ape for Vegetation | into Vegetables, either. by oy eg 'them, 
or {o much of them as is volatile into the Air, anddiſti 


on the. Earth, or by extraQting- the fame Principles _ MIS] 
of 


the Earth, in its . paſſages, and : then. ri 
ſurface of it. For without Water, or a'very ging Airy the 
Vegetation cannot eaſily be A or convey G1 in ay other Mat- 
wwe ny tn . Principle of it falf capuble-of 
ither rs the more 40S part or of it 
bee Vegetables, being of too hot and pinguid a Nature,. as.the * 
Animals (and efoccially of Volatiles Le eject no. Urine, where- 
more fiery and Sw/phureous part of the others is diluted } contain» 
A —_ of that pinguidity, no. V es of it ſelf, unleſs 
commixed or allayed with ſome other Matter with the other 
Principles, or that it loſeth its too fiery deftruQtive Nature, by being. 
_ to the Sun: or Air, until it be evaporated; then will itemit ſeve- 
ral Vegetables : Of rhe like Nature alſoarethe fleſh and bones of Ant 
mals, yielding a very 7 Ye though of themſelves (throughover 
much heat and pinguidity )- fteri 
The Saline, or more fixed Priveple, which is efteemed by moſt Authors _y Sale 
the only thing wr heya to- Fertility, yet is of its ſelf or-in an oyer- cowds - 
bounding k yo wor areal Iris 25a ſure 
way to de Weeds ( Vegetables with Brine or 
Salt-water ) yi what more fruitful, y erpos Ioodgonterncd 0- 
ther Materials of another Nature, than "Shen But pri rney apr tag 


tradtcd out of he Rarthyor from Vegetables, or Animas, rpg eb 
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Fertile than thoſe of the Sea, containing in them/more of the Vegetative 
Power or Principles, and. are therefore much to. be preferred. Glauber 
makes it the higheſt improvement for the Land, and for Trees alſo, af- 
firming, that by it you may enrich the moſt. barren Lands, beyond what 
can be performed by any other Soils or Manures; in caſe it be deprived 
of its Corrolive Qualities ;, for then will it naturally attra&t the other 
Principles, continually breaking out of the Earth, and in the Air, and 
immediately qualify it ſelf for Vegetation; as I obſerved in a parcel of 
Field-Land of about three Acres; Dexſhired, or Burnt beaten in a very hot 
and dry Spring, of it {elf naturally barren, and after the burging and 
ſpreading the Aſhes, where was the fertile Salt deprived of its Corroſive 
ſterile quality, the Land was Ploughed very ſhallow, and Barly ſown 
therein about the beginning of May, in the very aſhes as, it were { no 
Rain falling fromthe yery beginning of cutting the Furt ) yet inthirty 
and ſixthours was the Barly ſhot forth, and the Ground coloured Green 
therewith ; this SaltextraQingand condenſing the ever-breathing Spirir, 
The like you may obſerve in Walls and Buildings, where ſeveral forts of 
Vegetables, yea, Trees ofa great bigneſs will thrive and proſper remote 
from the Earth, and without any other nouriſhment than whar the Fer- 
tile Salt attraRts and- condenſes, as before; which it could not have done, 
had it not been purged of its Corrofive and Sterile Nature by Fire, when 
it was made into Lime: For all Chymifts know, that no Salts more eaſily 
diſſolve per deliquam, than thoſe that are moſt calcined. For the true ye- 
getative Salt attraQs the Celeſtial Dews, or Vapours unto it ſelf, or elſe 
it condenſes the Air into Water, whereby. it becomes moiſt and fertile, 
which it could not be whilſt it was dry, as is evideat from the former ' 
examples. | | 

The Saltalfo of the Sea, is not without its fertile Nature, being order- 
ed with Judgment and Diſcretion, as 'we ſee evidently, thar the Salt 
Marſhes ( out of which the Sea is drain'd ) excel in Fertility : and ma- 
ny places being irrigated with the Sea-Water, yield a notable increaſe; 
Corn alſo therewith imbibed, hath been much advanced, as appeared in 
the Preſident of the Countreyman, that caſually let his Seed-Corn fall 
into the Salt-water. And in the fe of Wight it is obſerved, that Corn 
flouriſheth on'the very Rocks that are bedewed with the Salt-water by 


- the blaſts of the Southern-Winds. The Shells of Fiſh, being as it were - 


Equal 


only Salt coagulated, have proved an excellent Manure for barren 
Lands, after they have lain a competent time to diſſolve. Yet nothing 
more injurious to Vegetation, than exceſs of this Principle. 


Com- » From what hath been before obſerved, we may conclude, that the high- 


mixture of eſt Fertility and Improvements are to be advanced and made from the 


Principles. 


moſt due and proportionate Commixture of the aforeſaid ſeveral Prix 
ciples, or of ſuch Waters, Soils, Dungs, Salts, Manures, or Compoſts, 
that more or leſs abound withevery of them, having regard unto the na- 
ture of ſuch Yegerable, whoſe a_s 1. 10re or advancement you intend : 
Some delighting in a more Hot or Cold, Moiſt or Dry,Fat,or Barren, than 


. others. And next unto that, fromdue Preſervation, Reception, and right 


diſpoſing and ordering of that Spiritus Mundi, every where found, and 
to be attained without Coſt, and as well by the Poor as Rich. 

It continually breaths from the Earth, as we noted before, and is dif- 
fuſed in the Air, and loſt, unleſs we place convenicat Receptacles to re- 
ceive it, as by Planting of Trees, and ſowing of Pulſes, Grain, or bouts 

' ut 


4 


| Improvements in Gehetal. MB 2 
' Out of what think you, ſhall theſe things be formed or made ? Bur 
of Rain-water is the common Anſweror Opinion. -But we expe: imemn- 
eally find, that this Univerſal Sabject gives toevery Plant it's Eſſence or 
Subſtance, although aſſiſted by Rain or Water both ja it's nouriſhment 
and condenſation. | TC OL ELIT TY 
'We ſee how greata Tree is raiſed out of a ſmall Plat of Ground, by 
it's ſending forth ofir's Roots to recerve it's nouriſhment, penetrating 
iato the ſmalle(t Crannies and Joynts betweert the Stones and Rocks, 
where it finds the greateſt plenty of it's proper$vod. We coaltantly per. 
ceive and find,that Vegetables havigg once emitted their kbrous Roots, 
vegetate and increaſe only from the afſiſtance of thivour Univerſal Sub- 
ject, when the Earth wherein it ſtagds is of it fe dry.and not capable to 
yield that conſtant ſupply of Moiſtute the Plant daily requires: AL- 
chough we mult confeſs that Rain or other Water accelerftes it's 
Growth, having in it a Portion of that Spiritas 34##41, and alſo better : 
qualifies the Earth forit's perſpiration. | _ $* q 
That this Subje is the very Eſſence of Vegetables, and that from it 
they receive their Subſtance;arid not from water only,is evident,in ſuch - 
places where Vegetablesare not perihitted togrow, arid whete it cannot 
vapor away, nor isexhaled by the Sun nor Air ; as Under-buildings, 
Barns. Stables, Pigeoh Houſes,&c. where ic chndetiſes into NVirre,or Salt- 
Petre, the only fruitfull Sglt (though impropetly {6 called ) containin 
ſo<qual and proportionable a quantity of the Principles of Natwrogwhol. 
ly Volatile, only condenſed in defe& of a due recipient ; not generated, 
as ſome fondly conceive, from any caſual Moiſture, as Urine inStables, 
&c. though pn thereby, but meetly from the Spiritus Muni. 
Lands reſting trom the Plough or Spade,are much enrichedonly by the 
encreale of this SwbjeF,and.is become an ordinary-way of Inproverrient. . 
Lands defendedfrom the Violent heat of the Sun, 8& from the ſweep- 
ing,.cleanfing, and exficcating Air, of winds, grow more Fertile, from 
the preſervation of that Fertile Swbje# from beings waſted, which it is 
apt to be in this Northern Clime where it is but thin,as we evidently ſee 
it inall open Champion Lands, when part of the very fame Species of 
Land, being encloſed with tall and defenſive Hedges; of Planted with 
Woods, are much more Fertile than the other: yea;we plainly perceive, 
that under the Covert ofa Buſh, Bough or ach like;any Vegetable will 
thrive, and proſper better than on the naked Plain. Where is there more 
barren,dry, andhungry Land,chan on the Plains arid Waſts Lands? and 
et but on the other fide of the Hedges Fertile, - either by indlofurey or 
lanted with-Woods: an evident and ſufficient'demonſtration of the 
high [Improvements that may be mage by Inslofure'only. Alſs Land 
hath been found to be extraordinary Fertile-under Stones, Logs of 
Wood, &c. only by the condenfation and preſervition of thar Univerſal 
Subjeet, as appears by tle flouriſhing Corn in the mroft ſtony Grounds, 
where it hath been obſerved that the Stories teen away, Corn hath not 
proved ſo well ; and Trees haymg Stones laid ors th&Growndabene the 
Roots of them have proſpered wonderfutly feor-the ame ome: Avthe 


Learned Vigil hinted on the ſame occafion, ®# 


Ont ” + #per, 49; ingenri pondere reft# 
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* Fache watering of Meadows,y ou may obſerve thatthe (| uperficiaÞ-oli- 


ding watering thereof doth infinitely advance it's fercility,8& accelerares 
it's growth or vegetationznot ſo much from the fruirfulneſs of the water, 
(alihough that be a very great help,and ſome waters abound very much 
with that Univerſal Subjett) but by it's condenſation and preſervation of 
that SubjeZ; as appears bythe wartath and early ſpringing of ſuch Mea- 
dows, where the water thinly and ſuperficially moves over it , where on 
the contrary, water {ianding and ſubmerging ſuch Meadows, and lying 
and ſoaking long underghe ſuperficies of the Earth,impedes the motion 
of that Subje,and makes the grougd more ſterile, and backward in it's 
growth or ſpringing, That this Spritus Munds hath in it a ſenſible heat 
as well as fertiliey,we may perceive by Springs in great Froſts,when the 
Pores of the Earth are ihur ; the Body Gm whence theſe Springs low 
15 warm : 0n the contrary, when the Pores are open,and this Spiriz waſt- 
ed, and transformed into Vegetables, Animals, &«, and exhauſted by 
the heat of the Sun, then is the Body internally cod, as we ſenlibly per- 


-ceiveby the waters in;-Wells in the Summer-time. 


' This 4piritus Mundi, whereof we treat, is that which in ſome places 
perſpires morefreely than in other, and caules that different verdanr 
celour of the Graſs ig certain rings or circles, where the Country peo 
ple fancy the. Faries dance; 

- - Thz more the Aqueous humour or part is goncoRed or exhauſted by 
the heat-of the Sz» in the Summer-time, the thicker & more vijeous 1s 
this Subjef? ; as appears by it's conden(ation in the 4ir into Mudews, 
which aftera more glutinous manner than other Rains or Dews, is by 
the cool Air conde Fed intoafatand truirful matter,part thereof reſting 


on the cloſe and glazie leaves of the Oak, and ſuch like Trees, is colle&t- 


_ ed, and with very little Art transf,rmed "by the induſtrious Bee into 


that. noble ſubſtance :Honey ; other part thereof fa}ls on the young Ears 


of #heat, and the Buds of ſpringing-Hops, where ſuffering a further de- 
-gree of congelation, impede$their growth,unleſs a timely ſhower waſh 


it off : It alfo by it's heat tinges the ſtraw of Corn and the leaves of ſome 
Trees inſpots. At that ſeaſon'of the year -allo it uſually coagulates in 
Tome places into MyPreoms, which are meerly formed and made up of 
this ſubjeQ undigeſted, & perſpire torth in ſuch places in great plenty, 
fo that I have ſeen a Muſbroow near an Ell in compals of le!s*then two 
days growth ; the Owner iff whole Garden it grew, affirmed it <0 be 
of onenight only. You may alſo perceive it in a clgar art] coo) mornin 

condenſcd int9d ſrall lines like unto Spiders-webs, near the ſurface © 


 theearth; eſpecially on the lower, and richer Lands. 


' -Thisisthat #3ſcovs Vapour chagbeing concoQted and digeſted long in 
the Air by the heat of the Sv, oror otherwile, is condenſ:d at length 


into that Su/pherozs and Saline Matter ; and which by it's comber in the 


Air, occaſions Fhole Tgyes] Flames, and Claps of Thunder, which more 
frequently happenart fuch ſeaſons of the year, and in ſuch Climates 
7 eners S754 this more concoRed Yaponr abcunds ; and leſs in the 


colder Climates and Seaſons, where it is more aqueous. 

This is that inexhauſtible-Treaſure the Country man is to preſerve, 
much more than the Soils & Dungs, & ſuch like matters waſhed away 
with waters into theSea,which are inconſiderable in compariſon of this: 
for although Land be ogy 
thereof, yet duly order? 

! ; 


er ſo muchimpoveriſh'd through over-tilling 
and defended, by this oply-SubjeQ may it - 
; recruite 
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recruited and fertilized, as is evident 1n the pooreſt Ind where Trees 
are grown, alter. the removal of them, che Land is much inriched by 
their ſh.lcer. Alſo the returd of ge, Ygil or, Dung that is 'made of the - 
Produtt of any Land eicher by Paſturing or Tilliag the ſame, isa princi- 
pal part ofa good Husband ; and not to teed Cartle, cat Hay, ſowe PT 
Corn Qn ſome Lands; and ſpend their Soi] and Manure on .othes ; which I. 
is a grand negle4, anda main cauſe of {y much barren and uofrvirfull 
Land 1n England. ; ot if DPF 57 23. ant TIED reg "wo 
Anorher thing worthy our conſideration concerning this Univerſal 
Sabj:&, is the abating or removing the Impediments of irs.Fertiliry, 
which dy as it were ſulfocate or conceal that, fertile or vegetating quality 
that is in many things ; As in Chalk; ahd ſeveral other Stones, Minerals, 
and Earths; the Acid qr ſterile Juice doth, prevent that Fgrrility, which , 
otherwiſe might be raiſed .trom it, . Theretote do our, Husband-meg 
uſually burn Stones into Lime, which, gradually evaporateth the Acid 
qualicy, and coagulaterh and fixech the. more Saline and Fertile, which 
cauſeth it to yield ſo plentiful a nouriſhment unto Vegetables more than 
- before it was burat into Lime. 0 IIa 95 ps 
For the (ame cauſe is the Stiperficies or Turf of the Earch burnt in ma- 1 
ny places, which Country-men uſually call denſbiring or burn -beating 
. only they: ſuppoſe that the Aſhes of rhe Vegetable contained in the Turf 


occaſions the Fertility : But although fhat doth. yield a part, yer it is the 
hea: of-the fire evaporating, and confyming_.the. Acidity of the Earth, 
which makes the Earth ir ſelf prepared, to bethe more fertile ; As you 
may obſerve by the very places where thoſe hills of fire were made; that 
alrhough you _ the Aſhes wholly away, yet the Earth under thoſe hills 
being to calcined, yields a greater nouriſhment to ſuch Vegetables grow- 
ingthereon, than any ather part ef the ground where. the Aſhes chem- 
ſclves are ſpread: 3.7 a''l om «at dee ts. 43 orb 
For the ſame reaſon are the Summer-Fallowings advantogeaps to the 
Husbandman, not only for the cafrormngor the weeds,, but for-the. eva» 
poration of the Acid barren Juice, and digeftiag and faxiag the fertile ; 
by which way of Calcination may ſeveral Stones, Minerels, Earths, 
be made fertile, which unprepared, are. not ſo: this.may alſo prove of 
great, uſe for the advancement of he. grown) of many excellent Plants 
and KMowers,as I have bcea eredibly informed hath. been ſecretly praQtiſed 
to that purpolg. . 0. L ST | 
'The laſt and none of the leaſt conſiderable prang for the reviving 
and improving this S«bjeet, is not only the planting, fawing, and propa- }.. 
gating of /egetables in every place, but to plant, lowe, or pr te ſuch -- 


that delight in the Soy/ or Place under your 3a apa + be tNE nature 
tor delights 


be 
of the 8031 or Earth what is will, there 1s ſome they; 
in it : from the higheſt cold, hor, dry,;or barren-hill, to the lowe 
ley,although in the water it ſelf, you wall find either 'Trees,Pulſes,G 
Grains, or {ome other Yegetable may be fqund that. will thrive init. 


That every Soyl will bear, and what refuſe — — . .\ « 
This Cors, that Vines more kindly doth prodace ; 

Here young Trees beſt thrivey. there Greſs fretly grows ; 
TinoluFodorous Saffron on ns beſtowsr.. Virgil, 


* , . 
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Enchoing of Lands. 
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The want of tif right underſtanding hereof hatch been one of the 
greateft checks to our __ Improvements; there being fo great va- 
riety of Land in this Kingdom, yea almoſt in every Pariſh doth the Land 
vary, that when we have had any new way or method of Improvement 
urged, by ſowing or propagating any new ſort of Grain, Pulle, or Hay, 
orotherwiſe, ſeveral have attempted it, few only perhaps bave hit the 
- mark, vr applied it to the right Soil; the reft having loſt their labour 

nd coſ}, meerly through their own igrorance of the true nature and way 
Forderingel what they undertake, have caſt a ſcandal on the thing it 
ſex, to the great diſcourageiment of others, who otherwiſe might have 

reaped great advantage by it.  _ 

 - Having thus given you a ſhort Deſeription of the Growth of Vegetables, 
and of that Hmwerſal Sabjef?, or Spiritus Mwmndi, out of which they are 
. formed, and of the general Cauſes of Improvements, | will now deſcend 
to the more particular and praQticable Application thereof ; And firſt, 
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Netofing of Lands, & dividing the fame into feveral Fields, Paſtures, 
&c. is, and hath ever beer cfteemed a moſt principal way of Im- 
provement, it aſcertaineth every man his juſt and due Propriety and In- 
tereſt, and preventertr fuch infinity of Treſpaſſes and Injuries, that Lands 
in common are ſubje&untoz occaſroming fo much of Law, Strife, and 
Contention : It capacitares all forrs of Land wharfoever for ſome of the 
Inprovements mentioned in the ſablequenet Diſcourſe, ſo that a good 
Fusdand! may plant Timber, Frait, or other Trees in his Hedge-rows, or 
any other # apron! ' tis Lands, or may convert the ſame to Meadows, P4- 
Pures, fiable, or Gardens, &c. ''And fowe or plant the ſame with any 
ſorts of ſpecies, of Grain, Pulſe, or other Tillage whatſoever, without 
the check or controul of tis nnthrifey or envious Neighbours. 
 Kkis#f of its (eff a very confiderable Improvement: And take it, as 
it ts the mo? general, fo it ts one-of the ligheft Improvements in England, 
zne ir feems to have born 2m cquat honour and preheminence, above 
Eads mCommonin other Countrys; and to eontend for its Antiquity 
with efte Plough ir felf; etfe why ſhonld Firgil lay ? 

| Ante Fovens nullt ſubigebant arva Eolani, 

Nec fignare quidems, aut partire limite Campum, 


Fas erat, 


© Pefore s time mo Plowman tore the Grounds; 
«Incloſed hi , noy [ioited orhers bounds; 
© All Common was, and of her own accord, 


+ © The Earth full Plenty frealy did afford, 


Fort 
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For when this and other Countreys were Inhabited by its: firſt Pro- 
priecors; they generally lived and preſerved themſelves by the, natural 
Productions ot the Earth, and by Hunting, but as they multiplied and 
grew ambitious, ſo they contended one party with the other, and divided 
the Country into Colonies, Lors, or Cantons. And as the Poſſeſſors of 
each Lot or Cantogencreaſed in:\Number, Wealth,or Policy, {o they ſub- 
divided their. part into ſeveral other petty Lots or Cantons, according 
co their Families. 'Thus by degrees hath the whole World almoſt been 
divided and ſubdivided; and ſometimes again laid open to ſeveral 
Owners. But theſe: patts in general havea long time beea ſerled and al- 
certained amoneg(t it's, Proprietors. Yet in particulas there are ſeyeral 
large Foreſts, Chaces, Heaths, Downs, Moors, Commons, & other waſte 
Lands, that are not ſo aſcertained"#s that each Proprietog hath his juſt 
and equal intereſt therein, and if he had, yet can he not improve the 
ſame co his beſt adyantage; Sothit now in this latter and mote perfeQ age 
that men pretend to molt of certainty and equality inthat precious Jewel 
of Property, the greateſt encouragement to Ingenuity, any one would 
think that ſo much excellent Land as is in this Kingdom unincloſed, 
open, and waſte, ſhould not lie ſo, but thoſe perſons-concerned in them, 
ſhould agree unanimouſly to appropriate or encloſe the ſame where the 
Proprietors are by Law capable. And where they are not to implore the 
aſſiſtance of the Legiſlative Power, to capacitate them to effeQt ſo great 
and profitable a Work.” | | 


That our great Downs,Com mions;Heatlis,and Waſtes, now — | 
Sy 


of Poverty and Idleneſs, may be converted intojCorn and Paſture Fie 
Meadows, Gardens, Orchards, and pleaſent Groves, the Marks of Inge- 
nuity and Good Husbandry. And that the naked parts of the Counties 
of Wikes, Gloctſter, Ham ſhire, Surry, &c. may ſeem like the delightful 
parts of Kent; Herefordſhire &c. | $7 | 


Encloſure with a good tall Hedge-row, preſerves the Land warm, and 
defends and ſhelters it from the yioleor ahd nipping Winds, that gene- 
rally nip and deſtroy much of the Corn, Pulſe, or whatſoever grows on 
the open Field or Champion Grounds, and. preſerves it alſo from thoſe 
drying and ſcorching Winds more frequent in hot and Cry, Springs, much 
damaging the ChampionLands : it much preſerves that fertility and rich- 
neſs the Land is eicher naturally Subje& unto, or that is by the diligent 
care and colt of the Husbandman added. It furniſheth the Owners there- 
of with a greatcr burthen of Corn, Pulſe, or whatever is ſown thereon : 
Alſo where it is laid down for Meadow or Paſture,it yields much more of 
Graſs than the open Field-Land ; and the Hedges being well planted with 
Trees, afford ſhelter and ſhadow for - the Cattel both in Summer and 
Winter, which elſe would deſtroy more with their feet, than they 
eat with their mouths, and might loſe more of their fat or fleſhin one hat 
day, then they gain ih three cool days; and affords the induſtrious Hes- 
bandman plenty of Proviſion for. the maintenance of Fire-boot, Plough- 
boot, Cart-boot ; and( if carefully planted and preſerved), furniſhes 
him with Timber, Maſt for his Swine, and Fruits for Syder, as we have in 
ſeveral other parts of this Treatiſe caſually hinted. _ 

. It 8 one of the greateſt Encouragements to goodFHusbane ,and a 
good Remedy againſt Beggery G for it brings Employmenc to the porgs 
a 
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by the continual labuur that is beſtowed therevn, which is doubly re- 
paid by, the fruitful crop it annually: yielderh, and generally maintains 
treble the number of Inhabitants or riorethan the Champion. as you may 
eaſily perceive if you compare fuch Counties and Places in Ez2/znd, that 
are for the moſt part upon Encloſure, with the Champion of Chilterne 
Counties or Places ; And compare alſo the Difference of their manner 
and condition of Living, and their Food and Apparel, &c. it muſt needs 
convince you thatEnclofure is much to be preferred above theChampion, 
as well for the publique as private advantage. Our Predzceſſots were 
very ſenſible of the difference, as appears by what'ingenious old 7uſfar 
( who took upon him Hasbandry in Edva74 the Sixth's days ) faich in his 
Rhymes in his Compariſon between Chiirpion Country, and Several, 


_* 25, Tonebarefoot andtagged doth go, 
Hom ready in ee T Rerto? 
When t'other yon fee donotſo, 
 But-hath that's nerdfull to ſerve. 
LTonepain ins TOLeage wry take, - 
When t'other trim Bowers do make. 
26, Tone layeth fo; Turf and fo: Sedge, 
-_  Audhathit with wonderfitt ſitit, 
When t'other in every Hedge 
- - Hathplenty of Fuel and Fruit; . 
_ Evils twenty times wozſfer than theſe, 
___ Encloſure quickly would eaſe. 
27. Pn Wood-Land the pooz men that have 
Dcarce fully two Acres of Land, 
More merrtly 1ive, and do ſave, 
Thant'other with kwenty tn hand, 
Pet pay they as. much foz the two, * 
As t other fo: twenty muſk do, 
There are ſeveral grand incorveniencies that attend the common 


Ficld, and open Land, that Encloſures are not ſubje& unto. As thar 
fach Fields that are Sown with Corn, are ſubjeCt ro be ſpoiled by Cattle 


' thatftray ont ofthe Commons and' High-ways that are contiguous to 


fuch Lands. . 
And that the Owners or Tenants of feveral parts or portions therein, 


are bound tokeep time as well im Sowing as Reaping, or ro ler his parc 


waſte, Kft his Corn be ſpoiled. | 
The Differences alſo, and the Profits thereof, are, plainly co be diſ- 
cerned and proved by the Severals, or encloſed Parcels of Land that have 
been forrherly taken our of the Field-Land or Commons, and how much 
y excel the other in every reſpe&, though of the ſame Soil, and only 
4 ; between, and whara yearly value they bear above the other. 
* And alfo by the great quantirits of Lands that have within our 
memories, lain KY and in common, and cf lirtle value, yer 
when enclofed, tilled, and welt ordered, have proved excelfent good 
nr faddenly repiyed theprefent afid greateſt expence incident = 
cloſure. . 


o 
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: Ofall which, and many other infinite Pleaſures, Contentments, and 
Advantages, that Encloſure yields, ,above the Champion and Field- 
Land, were they but fenſible, who fo much ae& andcconrend for che 
Champion, &c. they cdald never be fo brutifh 'ro perſiſt in fo in- 
jurious and unthrifty a' mechod of Husbandry, both to themſelves, 
co their Neighbours, to the Poor, and ro the Common-wealth in general. 

Yer here we meer With a very grand ObjeAion againſt Encloſure. 

Thac the Poor are likely ro be verwgrear ſufferers, who now can _ 
2 or 3 ſmall Beaſts, 4nt have liberty to make as mich uſe of theſe Wa 
Lands, as others, that Probably may have fiverimes the intereft that ſuch 
poor have in theſe Lands. To which may be anſwered, Thar there is 
neicher Law nor Reaſon for the continvation 'of an evil cuſtom, tothe 
hindrance of, a good. And if ſuch” Objeftdts would bur rightly exa- 
mine, and conſider, they would Toon find, Far fach Priviledpes of 
the Poor do very mich injure them) and the Commonweal in gene- 
ral. For here, by reaſon, and under tcotour of a fmall adyanrage on 
4 Common, and by ſpending, a great part of rheit timein ſeeking and 
attendance afrer their Catrel ; They neglect thoſe parts of Husbandry 
and Labour, thar orhetwiſe would fmainrain them well, and educate 
their Children in chele poor Cottages; as attehders on their ſmall Stocks, 
and their Neighbours greater, for a ſmall allowante,; which is the occas 
fion char ſo many poor Cottagers are near ſo greatWiſts and Commons. 

Theſe open and Champion Counties, by reaſon of rhe multitude. of 
theſe Cotragers, ate the Producers, Shelterers, and Maintainers of the 
vaſt numbers of Vagrants, and Idle Perſons, that are ſpread rhroughour 
the greateſt part of cnn And are encourapements. to Theft, Pit- 


\ 


fering, Lechery, Idleneſs, and many other Lewd A&ions, not ſo uſual in 
places where every man hath his proper Lands Inclofed, where every Te- 
nant knows where to find his Cattel, and every Labouter knows where 
to have his days Work. . * . .. ER 
Beſides, this great Improvement meeterh wich the grearelt difficulties Seerat Ine 
and impediments ; amongſt which are the ſeveral Intereſts; and diver. r*f- a Lupe; 
ſity of Titles and Chaims ro almoſt every Common-Field or wafte Iand —_— 
in £z2land. And although ( by many ) the greater part of the Inte- 
reſted Perſons are willing to Jioide and encloſe jt, yet if but one or 
mortenvious or ignorant perſon coneerned oppoſe the Defigg, or that 
ſome or other of rh&r\ be not by the Law under a capacity of affurin 
his Intereſt ro his Neighbotr, the whole muft unadvoidably ceafe; which 
hath proved a general ObftruQtion, and hath been frequently complained 
of For the remedy whereof, # Statute to compel the Minor party to 
ſubmir to the Judgment and Vott of the Major, and oqaily to capaci- 
rate all perſons concerned for fach an Emerproze, would be very, welcome 
to COT WOT Jute neerefts might be ſufficiently 
provided for ; as well the 'of the Soil, as the Torn _—_ Poor, 
FIVE Trio 


# 


It is a common thing to have x Prany am large -Ways an 
> over moſt of rhe Conlon Fielhs and "OR Crowtts in Eagle i | 
/ prove a very, gran Check to the Utftgr /ie, and may moſt 
be reduced, if a Statute —;; © ob bat pu 


hot long ſince in agitation, tti6ugh'h 
for the CompulGon and Enabling of 'of 
fons, and provididg for feyerat In as Tor the K 
#nd Tight Difpofirion of comthon #nd nettfiry Ways, 16 : 
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Enclojig of Lands. 
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more vulgar way or method of Husbandry. | 
There are ſeveral Common-fields, Downs, Heaths, and Waſte Lands, 
that ſhould they be encloſed, it would be very difficult, and in ſome 
places ſeem impoſſible to advance or propagate - any Quick-Fences, or 
conſiderable quantity of 'Trees, as before is hinted at, by reaſon of the 
great drought ſuch Land is ſubje& unto in the Summer, and deſtruQive 
cold Winds it-the Winter and Springgl'o which we reply, that after, or 
according tothe uſual manner of Planting, ſuch Trees or Hedge-rows 
come to little 3 becauſe the young Cions they ' remove, are commonly 
brought from a fertile, warm, or moiſt Soil, intoa cold, barren, or drys 
which muſt needs produce ſuch an inconvenience. 
 Alſothey oftentimes plant Trees not naturally agreeing with the Soil 
.. they remove them into, orelſeplant them deep into the barrenneſt part 
of the Earth ; or at, leaſt take little or, no care to defend them ( when 
planted ) from the external Injuries of Drought, Cold, &«. 
| But if any are-willingy or intend to raiſe a Quick fence, or propagate 
Trees on ſuch open Land ſubje&to ſuch Inconveniences, the only way 
is to raiſe a ſufficient quantity befare-hand in #. Nurſery for that pur- 
pale, of ſuch Trees or Plants that naturally delight in that Land whege 
you intend to plant them, and thento place them in ſuch order (as you 
will find hereafter deſcribed in the Chapter of Woods ) that the Roots 
be not below the beſt Soil ; and that they have a ſufficient Bank to ſhelter 
them on the one ſide;and an artificial dry Hedge on the other,which may 
be continued *till the quick Plants are advanced above common Injuries : 
Or you may fowe the Seeds of ſuch Trees you intend- to propagate in 
Furrows made and filled with a good Earth, and ſecured trom Cattle, 
either by a double Hedge, or by Ploughing the Land for ſeveral years 5 
and not feeding the ſame with Cattle, rill {uch time as the Trees are 
grown up, which will ſoon repay the imaginary loſs of the Herbage, or 
_ Graſing, eſpecially if-the young Cions.be (the firſt and ſecond years of 
their growth ) a little ſhelter'd from the ſharp Winds, by ſhattering a 
little Straw, Brake, or Hawm lightly over them, which alio rot, and prove 
a good Manure, and qualifie the heat and drought of the Summer. 
And when once you have advanced an inditferent Bank, Hedge, &e. 
about your new Encloſures, you may much more eaſily plant and multi- 
ply RowSand Walks of Timber, Fruit, and other neceflary 'Trecs, the 
deſtruQtive edge of the cold-Winds being abated by the Hedges, &c. 
We frequently have oblerved on ſeveral high and ſuppoſed barren Hills 
and Plains, Woods and Trees flouriſhing ; aod in open Fields or Car- 
dens within the ſhelter of thoſe Woods, Trees and other Plants prove 
as well as in the lower Vallies; that it isenough to convince any rational 
perſon, that by Encloſure only, may moſt, it not all the Open, Cham- 
pion, Plain, Waſte, and ſuppoſed barren Lands in Exglana, be highly im- 
proved and advanced to an equal degree of Fertility tq the Encloſures 
next adjacent, uſing the ſame good Husbandry to the one as to the other 3 
' Which can never be whil'ſ it is in Common. 
© Tt is obſerved that of moſt ſorts of Land, by how much the ſmaller 
the Encloſure or Crofts are, the greater yearly value they bear, and the 
better burthen of Corn or Graſs, and more flouriſhing Trees they yield; 
and the larger the FieJds or Encloſures are, the more they reſemble the 
Common Fields or Plains, and are moſt ſubjeQ to the like iaconveniens . 
. Cies. 


tutecan beof greater Or More publique Advantage to the Kingdom,in the 
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cies. We generally find that a Farm divided 1nco many Severals, or 


Encloſures,, yields a greater Rent, than ifthe ſame were in.but few. 


Too many Hedges and Banks in rich or watered Meadows waſte much Enclſing of 
Land, and injute che Graſs by their ſhadow, and by dripping, for that | wc grocy 
needs nc ſhelter : Graſs abides any = ; andincaſe the cold Spring — 
kegps ic back, it-fears not draught, bur hath water and hear {uficigat to 
bring it-forwards, uitiels you plant ſuch proving Aqnarick Trees,. whoſe 
{hrowds [hall exceed-in value the Graſs they injure; which may well 
be done in Rows, and ' Qu the edges of the Banks, &c. and will amount. 
unto a conliderable Improvement, if you ſele& che right kinds. : 

That Wheat ſown in Encloſures, orany Land under che Winds,is ſubs #ba: in Ee- 
ject roi/dew,is a general opinion among Husbandmen:and theonly great be oy 
Inconvenience Ificloture is ſubje& unto, Mr. Harri ſaith, is Milarw, Buridew. © 
this only an injury to one ſort of Grain ; Neither is it yercertain that En- 
clolureds the cauſe, we find and obſetye that Wheat in the Fieldet1 Coun- 
try 15{ubject to Mtdews; though not [o frequent as inthe Encloſure, by 
realon that the Land is not ſo rich generally, nor fo igoiſt as Enelolures. 
are, . which 11 Summer time emlr a greater quantity of rhar Moiſt Spirze 
or Univerſal Matter of Pegetables ( whereot we diſcourled before )' than 
the Ury, hungry, open Field-Land doth ; which being coagulated in the 
Air, talls in form ofa Dew, ſomerimes on the Oak; and is then food-for 
Bees; lometimes on Hops and on Wheat, whether fiigh or low, enclos 
ted or open : Nay, ſometimes on the one half of a Hopgarden, ora 
Wheat held, and noron rhe other. oy £0009 1,24, a1 1 

Blaſting hath cotamonly beeh miſtaken for Mildavy, Wheur being ſubs 

ject alſo to it in the belt and richeſt Lands in moiſt years ( whereot more 
in another place ) ſo that weggannot find Encloſures to be the cauſe of 
either Blaſting or Mi/dew, other thea that it is the richeſt and beſt Land, 
Allo we may obſerve, that in the Wood-lands, or Countries where moſt 
Enclulure is, there the Land yields the greateſt burthen of Wheat,as well 
as other Grain, and more rarely failsthan in the Champion Country z 
werSummers being not ſo frequent asdry ; the Yales and Encloſures alſo 
being by tar the greater ſupport of our Engliſh Granary, than the Open, 
Chempiou, andthe Hills; which yields us, *cis true, the greater part of 
our Drink Corn, delighting in the more hungry Soil, and proves a good 
Supply in a wer Summer for the other. 

Bur the greateſt impediment to this Improvement of Zxcloſure, is the 
want of People, not only to Till and Manure the Land, but to expend 
the ProduCtofit. Although chat the Mechanick Trades of Exg/and do 
more nee or require People than Husbandry doth ; yet if. the Nation 
were more Populous, and Trade mqgre flouriſhing, Agricu/ture would be 
muchanore in eſteem: For then would it's encreaſe in every reſpeC find a 
quicker Market, every ill better ſtored with Inhabitants, as well: for 
Blondry as Trade. | ; | ; 

Then would the Landlord have encouragement to build Houſes, and. 
divide his large Farms,- when he is fure of Tenants, and can unprove 
the ſame by encreaſe of his Rents, and rhe Tenants would alſo beſtow 
their labour and skill in Tilling their little Farms, and propagating and 
encreaſing the moſt neceſſary Commoditiesas well for our preſent main- 
tenance, as for the uſe of Tradeſmen. | 
* Forit is moſt certain, that a thouſand Acres of Land divided with 
good Quick-fences into 1y 2, or 300 Parcels or Encloſures, is far more 

profitable 


16 £ Encloſing of Lands. 4405+ 


rofirable to the Husbandman, han' if it ivere open or in- 4 or 5 Parcels, 
+ Except Meadow only. 4 FLO! MW .8 
And it is as certain, thatifa Farm of 1006 Acres be divided into 20 
| parts, andan Houſe on each part, that it would yicld much more Ren 
than incaſe it were entire, and it would very well maintain 20 Families, 
and each Family might find employmeat 1a Tilling aad Improving the 
ſame, were there a Market to take off the ProduGt thereof. 

.And there would bea Market to take the ſame off;. were the Trading 
People multiplied inthe like: rtion ; for ghe more Taylors,Shoogma- 
kers, Carpenters, Maſons; &+#. there are; the more Husbandmen would 
there be ; for Tradeſmen muſt be fedyas well as the other cloathed, 

. . Alſoif Foreign 'Trade, of our exportable ManutfaGtures be encouraged 
or adyanced (which cannot well be without an' encreaſe of-People ) 
then the Hysbandman need not doubt of a Market wherein re vend as 
well thoſe ProduQtions that are neceſſary for Trade, as for the Belly. For 
+ where moſt Trade is, there are moſt Pegple ; and where ntoft People are 
the Husbandman finds the beſt Narket. © Tk | 

But how to employ theſe People we have already, to keep them from 
being ſo great a Charge tothe Pariſhes where they live, and to make 
them uſeſul Inftruments in Trade, and how to multiply people, and en- , 
creaſe the Trade of this Kingdom to'the great advantage of every part 
thereof, requires a parti Treatife on that SubjeR, this being only 
to inſtru the Husbandman how he may provide Materials for ſuch a 
Trading People, that they may not make this excuſe, That they have not 
Materials to work on, But to the Sluggard 4 Lyon is always in the way. 
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of Meadow and Paſture Lands, and the ſeveral Ways 


of their Improvements, ether by watring or drown- 


ing ; or by ſowing or propagating ſeveral ſorrs of 


Graſſes or Hays. | 


ME or Paſture Lands are of ſo conſiderable uſe and adyantage 
to the Husbandman, that -they are by ſome preferred above 
Arable, in reſ{pet ofthe Advantage they bring annually 1ato his Coffers, 
with {9 little Toil, Expence and Hazard, far exceeding in value the Corn 
Lands ; 'and of principal uſe for the Encreaſe and Maintenance of his 
Cattle, his betcer Food, andthe chiefeſt ſtrength he hath for the Tilliog 
and Improving his other Lands': 'Meadowand Poſture Lands are general- 
ly of two forts Het or Dry; the Wer Meadons are fuch, that the Water 
overflows or drowns at ſome times of the year; 'under which term we 
ſhall comprehend all ſuch Meadows, or other Lands that are artificially 


 watred or over-flown, or that are under that capacicy of Improvement. 


The Dry Meadows or Paſtures are ſuch; that are not over-flown or water- 
ed by any River or Stream, under which we {hall cemprehend all ſuch 
Incloſures or Severals that lie warm and in & fertile Svil, 'yielding an an- 


' nual burthen of Hay or Graſs, or that are capable of Improvement, by 
ſowing or propagating of new Grafſes, Hays, &s. or other ways of Im- 


Improyemeat. 
SECT I. 
Of the Watering of Meadows. 


.Of Wet Meadows or Land under that capacity af being over-flown ar 
watred, there are two ſorts. (ofa Feet 

Firſt, Such Meadows that lie generally flat on rhe Banks of great'Ri- 
ny and ay ſubje& to the over-flowing of ſuch Rivers in times of Land- 

O0dM»> ONLY. | F 

Seindl;, Such Meadows that lie near to leffer Rivers or Streams, and 
are capable of being drowned or watered by diverting ſuch River, or ſome 
part thereof out of its natural-Current over the ſame. 

Thirdly, Such Meadows or Lands that lie above the- level of the Wa- 
ter, and yet are capable of Improvement by raifiag the Water by ſome 


artificial ways or means ayer them. W7 | 
All which ſort of Meadows or Lands under thoſe capacities are very 


much improved by the Water oyer-flowing them, as every Country and 
place can ſufficiently eviddaas nd reſtific, ET INE Y 


Humids Moree bones abit ——w—_—crnen 


Neither 


Virgil 


| Of Meadows \and Paſtures. 


Neither is there ſcarcely any Kingdom or Countrey in the World, where 
this is not eſteemed an excellent Improvement. How could Zzypr {ubſift, 
unleſs Nis did annually Fertilize its Banks by 1ts Inundation ? Several 
other potent and wealthy Copuntreys there ark 1a thoſe {/rican and Aſian 
Territories, by the Sediment of tne overflowing Waters. 

"The ſame was obſerved by irgit in Zralty as in his Georgicks. 


tn a rich Ground with pleaſant moiſture fed, 

Hhere (tore of Graſs, and verdant Champains be, 
Such as in wanton Vales we uſe to ſee, | 

Where Rivers from the lofty Rocks deſcend 

Hith fruitful Mudd —— 


The ſame may be ſaid of many places in Erg/and, but theſe are natural; 
yet are not ſome Countrys without their Artificial ways of advancing 
this ponderous Element to a very conſiderable Improvement, as Perſie, 

. Traly, &c. abound with moſ} ingenious ways for the raiſing of the Water, 
as well for their Meadows, as other neceſſary uſes, 

- of Meadows On the Banks and Borders of our great Rivers and Currents, are. the 

_— by moſt and richeſt Meadows, conſiſting generally of a very good fat Soil, 

, "IM abit were compoſed of the very Sediment ofthe Water over-flowing the 

ſame, after great and haſty Rains: ſuch Meadows are capable of very little 

Improvement,eſpecially thoſethat border on the greater Rivers,as Thames, 

Severn, Trent, Oaſe, &c. uncapable of obſtruQions at the pleaſure of the 

Husbandman, : | 

Yet where ſuch Meadows lying on the borders of great Rivers, are of 
a dry and hungry Soil, and not frequently overflowed by Land-flocds, 
may Artificial Works be made uſe of for the raiſing the Water over the 
_ tot very conſiderable adyantage : wherof more hereafter in this 

hapter. : 

of Meadows Other Meadows there are, and thoſe the moſt general in Ezgland, that 
watered by border on thc lefſer Rivers, Streams, &c. and in many places are over- 
mo flown or drowned, by diverting the Water out of it's natural and uſual 
#2, Current over them : This Art of diverting Rivers afd Streams over dry 
' Lands,is much uſed through the World:;'Rice,za more univerſal Grain than 
Wheat, being a” © ans for the moſt” part in irrigated Lands. And fo 
long fince as Virgil Wrote of Husbandry was this in uſe, as well for Corn 

iathoſe hotter parts, as here for Graſs, as he ſings, 


When his ſcorch'd Fields with dying Herbape burns, 
Then may he Condutt from ſome riſing Ground 
Water, whoſe Current makes 4 murm Ting ſound 
*Mongft poliſÞ'd Pebles, and refreſhment yields 
From Zulling Rivulets, to thirſty Fields. 


The ſame Husbandry is adviſed by Rapinus the French Poet, to his 
Countreymen. | A 


: Let the Meads be drown'd 
Let ſlimy Mudd inrich theBarren Ground, 
Ar it rome deep, with Dams its force reſtrain ; 


_—_ 
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This is of late become one of the moſt univerſal and advantageous Im- 
provements in England within theſe few years, and yet not comparable to 
what it might be advanced unto, incaſe theſe ſeveral Obitruttions 
were removed, that impede this moſt noble and profitable Improvement. 
Firſt, The everal Intereſts thatare in Lands bordering on Rivers, hin+ j;;, 4,aue; # 
der very much this Improvement, becaule the Water cannot be broughg drowning, 
over ſeveral quantities of Land: under this Capacity, vut through the 
Lands of ignorant and crofs Neighbours, who will not conſeat thereunto 
( although for their own advantagealſo ) under unreaſonable terms 3 and 
ſome will not atall : others are not by the Law capacitated tor ſuch con- 
ſenc/ as we noted before concerning Encloſures; ) P57 
Secondly, "That great and pernicious impediment to this Improvement, 
Mills ſtanding on {> many truitfull-Streams, - prohibiring the Laborious 
and Ingenious Husbandman to receive the benefit and advantage of ſuch 
Streams and Rivers, carrying in their Bowels ſo much Wealth into the 
Ocean, when the Mill chemſelves :yield not a tenth | of- the profit to 
the Owners, that they hinder to their Neighbours, and their Work may 
as well be performed by the ind as by the Water ; orat lealt, the Wa- 
ter impraved toa better advantage, by facilitating the Motion of the Ad/l ; 
whereof more hereafter in the Eleventh Chapter. +5444 
b .. Thirdly, Another grand Impediment is the ignorance of the Countrey- 
b »7en, who in many places are not capable of apprehending neither the 
| Improvement, nor the cauſe thereof : But becauſe ſome certain Neigh- 
bours of theirs had their Land overflown a long time, and was little the 
better, therefore will they not undergo that charge to ſo little purpoſe: 
or becauſe they are commonly poſfeſs'd with a foohſh opinions. chat the 
Water leaves all it's fatneſs on the Ground it flowSoyer, and therefore . , 
will not advantage the -next ; which is moſt. untrue; for I 'have ſeen 
Meadows ſucceſſively drowned with the ſameWater, to almoſt an equal 
Improvement for many miles together. It is true, the #ater leayes a great 
part of it's fatneſs it hath waſhed from the Hil and Highways in the time 
of great Rains; but we find by daily experience, that Meadows are fer- 
gilized by overflowing, as well in troſty, clear, and dry. weather, as in 
rainy, and that tga very conſiderable Improvement : And alſo by the moſt 
clear and tranſparent Streams are improved oxdinary Lands, that they be- 
come moſt fertile Meadows. 9 
Fourthly, From a greedy and covetous Principle, they ſuffer the ca þ 
toltand ſo long on the warered Meadows, that it is much diſcoloured, - 
and grown ſo hawmy, and neither ſo toothſome nor wholſome, as that 
on unwatered Meadows ; which brings an ill name on the Hay ; which 
ifcutin time would be much better, and in moſt watered Meadows, as 
good as any other ; And the After-Graff, either to Mow again, or to be 
ted on the place, will repay the former ſuppoſed Loſs. ' | 
The former Impediments may with much facility be removed by a Law, 
whioh would be of very great advantage to the Kingdom in general. The 
later only by the good Examples, and Preſidents, of ſuck induſtrious and 
. _ erſons that underſtand better things 3 the generality of the 
World, being rather introduced to an ingenious and proves Eqnter- 
prize by Example than by Precept; although ſome are ſo'{ordid and elf- 
willed, that neither apparent Demonſtration, nor any convincing Argu- 
ment whatſoever, can divert them from their Zyoffof Ill-Husbandry and 
Ignorance : whom we leave. 5 | Fa 
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mY On the Borders or Banks of moſt Rivers or Streams, lic ſeveral PIECES 
Br) "ot of Land that are not capable of being overflowa by the ob!tru tion or 
artificial Em diverſion of the Water, without a greater injury than the expected ad- 
$nc- vantage would recompence; which may notwithitanding be improved 
very conſiderably, by placing of ſome Artificial Engine ia or near ſuch 

River or Stream, for the overflowing, thereof. zh ab} 
of the Perſian The moſt conſiderable and univerſal is the Perſian hel, much uſed 
Dtee, in ax 9 from whence it hath its name, where they ſay there are two or 
three huiidred in a River, whereby their Grounds are. improved extra- 
ofdiridtily; .This Wheel is made much after the manner of that of an 
Under ſhot Mil. viz. With a double Ring, into whichare let two Pins, 
on which the Floatsare faſtened 3 theſe Floats are made hultow, the half 
that is moſt remote from the Wheel, -holdeth the. Water which is taken 
in at the open place, above the middle of the back-of the Float ; and 
as the Wheel goeth round, and the Float laden with Water riſeth, ſo rhe 
Water by degrees, tendeth toward that part of the. Float that 1s next the 
Wheel, and as the Float ſurmounts the Ciſtern, or Receiver, the Water 
empties it ſelf into it, every Float ſucceeding th'gne the orhier, em tying it 
ſelf into the Receiver ; So. that if one Float contata a gallon of Water, 
and there be zo Floats on the Wheel'at one motion round, it delivers 30 
allons of Water into the Ciſtern ; Such a Wheel will be about+fifteen 
ot Diameter, the Floats at 18 Inches diſtance, and will deliver the Wa- 
ter at 11 or 12 Foot above the level of your Stream, and.will go four 
times round in one Minate, and carry up about 120 Hogſheads of Wa- 
ter in ati hour, with 12 or 18 Inches penning, or ſtopping of but an or- 
dinary cutrerit of Water, which will water very well 3oor 4o Acres of 
« Land; for if your Land be Cold and Clay'y, too much Water duth it 
hurt, and if it be Light, Warm, or Sandy, 4 little Water doth it much 
ood. Ir is alſo to be obſerved, that. this nrotian is conſtant, and will 
aſt many years without repair, fo that it ſtand not till, the one fide 
drying and waxing lighter than the other; alſo obferve, that the ſlower 

it moves, the better it delivers the Water. . | 

The view of this Wheel you have at the beginning of this Chapter, 
Fig. 1. 44 44 (ignifies the Wheel, 6. that Ciftern that regeives the Water, 
on the 7rowh ſtanding on Treſsles, that conveys the Water from the Cz- 
fern to the place you deſire, d. the Hatch, or 1 ng that bays up the 
Water toa reaſonable height, under which the Water drives the Wheet, 
e.c. one of the Floats preſented to your Eye apart from the Wheel, f. the 
open place that is to receive-the Water, g. the open place out of which 
the Water iſſues, h.h. the two Pins or Ledges, riveted on to the foreſide 
of the Floar, and wherewith you are to fix the Float to the two Rings 
of the Wheel, Theſe or ſuch like Wheels are much uſed in Spain, Italy, 
and in France, and are eſteemed the moſt facile and advantageous way 
of raiſing Water in great quantity to any Altitude within the Diameter 
of the Wheel, where there is any current of Water to continue its mo- 
tion ; which a ſmal) Stream will do, conſidering the quantity and height 
of the Water you intend to raiſe. This way, if ingeniouſly proſecuted, 
would prove a very conſiderable Improvement ; for there 1s very much 
Land in many places lying near to Rivers, that is of ſmall worth, which 
if it- were watered by fo conſtant a ſtream as this Wheel will yield, would . 
bear a good burthen of Hay, where now it will. hardly bear Corn. 
How many Acres of Land lic oa the declining ſides of Hills 
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Rivers ſides, in many places where the Water cannot be brought unto, | 


it by any ordinary way? yer by this. Wheel placed .in the &per or Cur- 
rext, and a Trough of Boards et on T refsles ro convey the Water from 
it tothe next place of near an equal altitude to the Ciltern, may the Land 
be continially. watred fo far, as.is under the.lEyel of ghe Water; .. 
Alſo;there is very-much Land lying on thg borders: of Rivers that is 
flat and level, yet neither doth rhe Land-floads overflow the ſame, or 
at moſt bur ſeldum ; nor can the Water be made by any. obitruttion- 
thereof, or ſuch like way to overflow-it. Burt by thz Perſian Wheel pla- 
ced in the Rrver, in the neareſt place to the higheſt part of the Land 
you intend to overflow, therewith may a very great quantity uf Water 
be raiſed : For where the Land is but lictle above the level of the Water, 
a far greater quantity of Water, and wich much more facility may be 
raiſed, than wherea greater height is required ;- the Wheel ealier made, 
and with leſs expence. The beſt of theſs Wheels was made by my di- 
rection, Anno 1665. at Hilton in Wiltſhire, carrying Water in good quan- 
tity above 20 foot high. : - OTE NTT | | 
Another was made near Godalming in Sarrey, Which wich good ſucceſs. 
raiſes Water for about 6 ,or 8 Foor, to water ſeveral Acres of Meadow: - 


Thereare alſo many large and flat pieces of Land, bordering near un. = 
to ſeveral Rivers or Streams, that willnotadmir of any of the aforemen- - Jug -3"y 
tioned ways of overflowing or watering, cither becaule the Current Can-7ayfing of 


not ealily or conveniently be obſtruQed, or becaule fuch a: Perſszu Wheel Water. 


may not be placed: in the Water, without treſpaſſing on the oppoſite 
Neighbor, or hindrance to others, or the Water got of force {ufficient,&c. 
which places may very. well admit of a Wind-Engine og Wind- Millere&ed 
in ſuch part thereof, where the -Winds may moſt commadiouſly com- 
mand it, and where the Land ſwells above the ordinary level you intend. 
to Warer or overflow, though it be remote from the Curreat. or Stream, 
the Water being eaſily conduted thereto by an open or ſubterraneal paſ- 
fage from the Stream,ſfuch Z/ind-Mis railing a ſufficient quantity of Was 
ter for a reaſonable height for many Acres of Land, muſt needs prove a very 
conſiderable advantage to the Owner, as well for the overflowing there»; 
of, as it hath done to many for the draining large Fens of great quantizies 
of Water to a conſiderable height : and in raiſing . Water fromthe Sea at 
high Water to higher Lands, for the making of Salt ; Neither is italtoge- 
ther neceſſary that ſuch Land be wholly plain, and open toall Winds ; for 
in Yallics that are on each ſid: defended-wirh Hills, or in ſuch Lands that 
are on ſome ſides planted with Woods, may ſuch ##7ind-Mills well be pla- 
ced, where the wind may at ſome certain ſeaſons perform it's work ſudfi- 
ciently, though not ſo continually as where the place is free to all winds. 

Several have been the Inventions of Ingenious 'Men to accompliſh this 


Whats Wind- 


Defiga, and much haye they promiſed to perform 3 ſome by the Horizon- mils are bef 
tal Windmil, and$by a Wheel with Buckets or Scoops fixed unto Chains.; for 4 Wert. 


Alfo by a Wheel carrying the Water up in Buckets thereto, and caſt- 
ing the ſame forcibly from it by the ſwiftneſs of it's motion ; Others by 
the perpetual'Screw, which you may find mentioned or delineated in Mr. 
Blith's Engliſh Tmprover Improved. But there is none ſeems to me more fea- 
fable, leſs expenſive, of longer continuance, without repair or danger of 
Winds, nor more effeQtual to raiſe much Water with little Wind, than 
Vertical Sails like the ordinary Wind-Mills, only more in number, and 
not ſo long, placed on an Axis ofa length proportionable to the gs, 
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of the Yares ; the one end reiting on a moveable hollow picce of Tim 
ber, that will move round over the Pump, as you have occalion to turn 
your Vares, as in Fig. 11. atthe beginning-of this Chapter, at the Lerter 
z. The other end reſting on a Semicircle, in which are ſeveral - Notches, 
and Stayes, that youamay place it as you pleaſe; that be the Wind which 
way it will, by the motion of that end on the Semicircle, you will have 
it at the one ſide of the Yazes or the other; Let the Pump over which 
the one end- of the Axis reſts, be placed in the Pit or Well, out of which 
you intend to raiſe the Water; and the Note or Mouth at ſuch height 
as you think fit, to convey the Water into a Trough, as at, 4. which 
Pump may be made of what Diameter you pleaſe,. according to the 
ſtrength of your Wind-mil, and height you raiſe the Water : you may 
make the Trunk of the Pump round or it you would have it large, ther- 
ſquare may ſerve as well as round : let the Bucket always dip into the le- 
vel of the Water, which prevents much troubleand injury to the Work : 
let the handle of the Pump extend in length to the Axis of the Wind-mil, 
which muſt be made.crooked, to receive and move the fame, like unto 
the Axis of a Cutlers Gr; ding-ſtone, or Dutch Spinning-wheel turned 
with the Foot, or the end ofthe Axis of the, Wzadmil, may reſt on a 


Cylinder or Box, made moveable on the top of thePump it ſelf, with 


the crooked neck or end within that Cyhkinder, as at the Figure s. So that 


.--» when youturn it any way, ſtill the end of, the Axis 1s perpendicular over 
-  » the Pump; you may alſo make a Channel covered or open, to convey the 


Water out of the River. to the Well or Pit wherein the Pump ſands, as 
atm: And you muſt take care that the Handle or-Rod of your Bucket 
be ſo made thar it may Swivel-like, turn any way, as you turn your Wind 
Yates, without twiſting, 'or otherwiſe injuring the Bucket, which Z#ind- 
mill or Engine, by any reaſonable Gale of Wind, will railea very great 
quantity of Water ( proportionable toit's ſtrength and height ) with 
eaſe ; being made for a very ſmall charge, conſidering other coſtly En- 
ines; is not compoſed of very many parts, and therefore requires the 
repair, and is the leſs ſubject to damage by violent Winds ; and is ea- 
fily managed, and therefore the more ſutable to our Countrey-men, who 
uſually rejeQ any thing, though never fo excellenc it it be difficult. 


SEL I. IL 


The Principal Rules neceſſary to be obſerved in Overfowing 
| or Drowning of Lands. 


1. Is cutting When you have raiſed or brought the Water by any of the aforeſaid 
8he mam means to the height you expetted, then cut your main Carriage, allow- 


2. In cutting 


ing itaconvenient Deſcent to give the Water a fair arfd plauſible Cur- 
rent all along 3 let the mouth the main Carriage be of breadth ( rather 
than depth ) ſuffictent to receive the whole Stream you defire, or intend 
and when you cometo uſe a part of your Water, letthe main Carriage 
narrow by degrees, and fo let it narrow 'till the end, that the Water may 
preſs into the lefſer Carriages, that iflue all along from the main. | 

At every riſing Ground, or other convenient diſtances, you ought to 


the lefſer Cut ſmall tapering Carriages, proportionable to the diſtance and quantity 


Cirizze. of Land or Water you haye, which are to be as ſhallow as may be, and 
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as many in number as you can : for although ir ſeems ro waite'much Land 
by cutting ſo much Turf, yet it proves nor fo in the end ; 'tor the more 
nimbly the Water runs over the' Grafs, by much the berrer 'the Im- 
provement is, which is attained by making many and ſhallow Car- 
TIages, '- Fj [30s | 
| TY principal” Obſervation in Drowning, or Watering of Lands, 3: In mating 
is'to make Drains to carry off che Water the Carriage brings on, and chere- * NS 
forc- muſt bear ſome proportion'to ir, though 'norſo large; 'and as the 

leſſer Carriages conduct the Water to every part of your Land, ſo muſt 

the leſſer Drains be made among(t the Cargiages, 1n ihe loweſt places, to 

lead the Warer off, and muſt widen as they run, as the Carriages lefſen- 

ed ;'for ifthe Water be not well drained, it proves injurious tothe Graſs, 

by ſtanding in pools rhereon ; in the Winter ir kills the Grafs, and in the 

Spring or Summer higdefs it's growth,and breeds Ruſhes,and bad Weeds; 

which if well drained off, works a contrary effet- | 

-* Some graze their Lands "till Chriſtmeſs, ſome longer ; but as ſoon as 4 Times for 
you have fed ic bare, then is it beſt” ro overflow : from Alballontide jus" 
throughout the Winter:may you uſe this Husbandry, unril the Spring ' Zang. 

that the Graſs begin to be large: during April and the beginning of ' May, 

in-loine places may you give the Graſsa little warer| once a week, and. it 

will prove wonderfully, eſpecially 'in adry Spring. Ia Drowning, ob- 

terve that youlet not the water reſt too long on a place, but let it dry 

in the- intervals of times, and it will prove the berter ; nor let Cattle 

tread itwhilſt it 1s wet. # owt 4d 0 V7 | 4 ve 40? Ty 

-* In the Summer if you deſire to- water your Land; let- it 'be in mild or 

cloudy weather, or in the night time, that the water may be off in the 

hear of the day, leſt it {&rch the Graſs, and you be fruſtrate of your 
upoctmion.' 1 ole JET #7! 7 277 000 EF; TO OE RS IIS Rs 0 08 

* in many places you may 'have the opportunity to command a ſmall 5- 2-nner of 
Spring or Stream where you cannot a larger, or may obtain' water by 7,77. 
the Engines before mentioned, which may not be ſufficient tooverflow freams or * 
your Land in-that manner, nor 'fo much to- your content as the greater £9" 
Currents may 3 theretore you muſt make your Carriages ſmall according 

to'your water, 4nd let there be ſeveral' ſtops "in theniy that' you ' may 

water the one part at' one time, and another part at another: alſoin fuch 
dry arid ſhelving Lands'where uſually ſuch ſmall. Springs are, and - water 


- by luch artificial ways advanced, a ſmall drilling water, fo that it be con- 


ſtant,- worketh a wonderful Improvement. '' ' * <- - ow 


In ſome places-iſſue Springs whoſe waters are ſterile, and injurious to 5. Barnes 
the Husbandman, as are'uſually fuch as flow from Cole-mines, or any Sul- 5 Fg nos 
pharcous or Vurioline Minerals; being of fo harſh and-brackiſh a ſubſtance, 7" 
that they become- deſtrutivero Vegetables : Not but that thoſe *Mine- 
rals, and alſo thoſe waterscontain much of that matter which is the cauſe, 
and of the principles of-Vegetation, though-not duly-applied, norequally 
proportionated,. as much Urine, Salt, *&«c - kills Vegetables 5:yet duly 
fermented, and artificially applied, nothing more fertite. SuctrSprings 


"that you fiſpeQ; prove them firſt before you gotos far : thoſe thatare 


bad are uſually reddiſh-in- colour; and leave a red ſediment, and. ſhine * 
as itruns, and is fiot fertile until -it hath run+ far and encreafed it ſelf 


-from other Springs; andgained-moreferrility in it's paſſage ; as we uſually 


obſerve greater Rivers, though reddiſh in colour, yet- make good Mea- 
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Alſo ſome ſort of Land will not be improved by watering, as cold, 

clay'y, ſtrong Land that lies flat; partly by reaſon that. its cold and 

moiſt of it {elf, and partly becauſe of it's flat ſituation, that the water is 

apt to ſtand on it ; for water is not apt to penetrate Clay, nor is clay'y 

Land apt to yield good Graſs by. being much watered: therefore ſuch 

Land is beſt improved by ſtirring, laying it ia high ridges, and ſowing 

it with Corn or Pulſe proper for ſuch Land ; light, warm, dry and ſandy 

Land being moſt improveable by watering of any other Land wharſo- 
EVET. 


SECT. IL 
Of dry Meadow or Paſture. 


| Every place is almoſt furniſhed with dry Meadows, which are cons 
vertible ſometimes into Meadows, arid ſorgetimes into Paſtures; and ſuch 
- places much more, where Waters, Springs and Rivulets are ſcarce, or the 
Rivers very great, or the Country hilly, that water cannot fo well be 
commanded over ſuch Lands as in other places they may : which, dry 
Meadows and Paſtures are capable of Improvement by ſeveral ways. 
Tmproxe3 by And principally by Encloſure ; tor where ſhall we find berter dry 
Incloſure, Meadows, and richer Paſtures, then in ſeveral hilly places of Somerſet 
ſvire, among the ſmall Encloſures ? which not only preſerveth the young 
Graſs from the exſiccating Spring-winds, but ſhadoweth ic alſo in ſome 
meaſurefrom the Summer-ſcorching Sun-beams, as before we noted in 
the Chapter of Zxc/oſure. Such Meadows or Paſtures well planted with 
either Timber or Fruit trees in the Hedge-rows, or other convenient 
places, and encloſed in ſmall parcels, will furniſh you with good Hay and 
good Paſture, when your Neighbour, whoſe Lands are naked, goes with- 
out it ; tor dry Springs or Summfrs more uſually happen than wet ; be- 
ſides the ſhadow for your Cattle, and many other advantages, as before 
we obſerved. 

ml In ſeveral places where the ground is moiſt, cold, clay, ſpewy, ruſby 
Buſy and Or moſſie, or ſubje&t to ſuch inconveniencies, rhat the Paſture or Hay is 
_ ſhort, 'ſowre, and not improveable, it is very,.good Husbandry to pare 
OY off the turf about Fuly or Auguſt, and burn the fame, | after the manner 
as hereafter deſcribed when we come to treat of burning of Land ) and 
- then plough it up immediately, or. in the Spring following, and ſowe the 
fame with Hay-duſt, or with Corn and Hay-duſt together ; for by this 
means will that acid. Juice that lay-on the furface of the Earth, which 
was of a ſterile nature, and hindred rhe growth of the Vegetables, be 
ev red away, andalſo the Graſs which had along time degenerated 
by | ex-wak in ſo poor a Soil, be totally deftroyed, and the Land made 
fertile, and capable to receivea better ſpecies brought in the Seed from 

Other fertile Meadows. 
Stubbing ww It is too commonly obſerved that many excelleat Meadows, or Paſture- 
of Shws,6c: Jand, are ſoplentiſully ored with Shrubs, ſimall Hillocks, Ant-bills, ar 
ſuch like, that a good part thereof is wholly loſt, and fo much chercof 
as is mowed is butan patches here and __ -and that that remains not 
. beneficial, as if-it wereeither mowen or fed together. Now the beſt way 
or Method of ſtubbing up ſuch thorny Shrubs, or Broom, or Gols, wm at 
Fe - , uc 
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- ſuch annoying Shrubs,which proves both laborious and coſtly any other _ + 
way than this, 1s ingeniouſly delivered by Gabriel Platt : the Inſtrument _—_ 5.4 
by him diſcovered is like a three-grained dung-fork only, but much ſores. 
greater and ſtronger, according ro the bigneſs of the' Shrabs, &c. the. 

{tale thereof like a large and ſtrong Leaver ; which In{trumeat being ſet 
half a foot, or ſuch reaſonable diſtance from the Root of the Shrub, &c. 
then with a Hedging-beetle drive it in a good depth ; then elevate the 
Stale, and lay ſome weight or fulciment under it; and with 4 Rope fa- 
ſtened to the upper end-thereof, pull it down, which will wtehch up 
"the whole buſh by the Roots. The view of this Inftrument you, have 
in Fig. 111. at the beginning of this Chapter. 'AIſh Aat-hills prove a 
very great annoyance to Paſture, and Meadow: lands, which may be de- 
froyed by dividing the Turf on the top, and laying it open ſeveral ways 5 
then take our the eore, and ſpread over the other Land, and lay the Turf 
down neatly in its place again, a little hollowing in, and lower than the 
ſurface of the Earth; and at the beginning of the Winter the Water 
ſanding therein will deſtroy the remainder of the Ants, and preygnt 
their return, and ſettle the 'Turf by-the Spring, that by this means may 
a very great Improvement be made of much Meadow or Paſture-land, 
now a great part thereof. Buſhes and Ant-hills. F * 
Theſe Meadows and'Paſture-lands where the Water overfloweth not Dunging or 
at any time, are the only places where you may lay your Dung, or other, Sogeng of 
Mentfe eo the beſt advantage, it being not capable of being improved. ?afure:. 
by Water, nor the S<1l laid thereon ſubje@ to be carried away, or at leaft 2 
the better part thereof extrated by the Water; either caſually by Floods, 
or any other way overflowing the ſame. . : nt the 
The beſt time for the Soiling of Meadows and Paſture-lands is in the Time for 
Winter ſeaſon about Fanuaery or February, that the Rains may waſh to 2" 
the Roots of the Graſs the fatneſs of the Soil, before the Sun drieth it 
away : and diſſolve the clots, that may be ſpread with a Buſh drawn 
aver it like a Harrow, before the Graſs be too high. TUES 
Aſhes of Wood, Peat, Turf, Sea-coal, or-any other Fewel, is very. Syl for ruby 
proper to be laid on Cold, Spewy, Ruſhey, and Moſſie Land, ( not © Jang 
ſandy or hot ) and ſuits beſt therewith, and agrees with the Husbandry 
of burning the Turf, as is before adviſed : the dung of Pigeons, or any 
other Fowl, works a better effe& on that than other Lands ; alſo all hot 
and ſandy Soils are fitteſt for that ſort of Lands. | | 
Lime, Chalk, Marle, or any cold fofhle Soils, are an extraordinary For ſandy o 
Improvement to dry, ſandy, hot Lands of a contrary nature or tempe- ** 
"rature, as well for Meadow and Paſture, as for Corn-Land : I haye ſeen 
much of the blew Clay, which they call Urry, that's digged out of the 
Coal-mines, and lies near the Coal, laid on Meadow and Paſture-lands, 
to a very conſiderable advantage. Many Inſtances of wonderful Improve- 
ments made by mixing of Soils of contrary natures, you ,may find in ſe- 
yeral of our modern Rural Authors. | | 4 
© Between theſe two extremes, your ordinary dung or Soil is beſt be- Fr other 
ſtowed on your Meadows and Paſtures, not ſo much inclining either ways ** 
for it isa very principal part of good Husbandry to apply the Soil or Cam- 
poſt-properly, as the nature of the ground requireth ; whereof you may 
find more hereafter, in the'Chapter of Soils, Dungs, &c. *© 
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SECT. IV. 
of ſeveral new Species of Hay or Graſs. | 


It is found by daily experience, not only in forciga parts, but in our 


- own Country,thay a very great Ingronemngs pay be made 0a the greater 
y 


Its ificrgaſe withour a renoyatiqn of expence in Ploughing and bowing 


| $7 rate many miles from home, tg their great advantage; & many dry 
of 


part of oxr Lands, by altering the ſpecies of fuch Vegetablcs that are na- 


 turally produced, totally ſuppreſſing the one, and propagating another 


in its place, which may rejoyce and thrive better chere than that before,as 
we evidently ſee by Corn ſowen gn Land where hardly Graſs would have 
grown, what a Crop you reap; but theſe are but Annuals: that which 
raiſes the greateſt advantage to the Hysbandman, js what annually yields 
as we find in the Clove#-graſs or great Trefoyl, $1.Fayn or Holy Hay, La Lu- 
cern, Ray graff,Spurrey-ſeed,Trefoy, None-ſuchy&c For there are many Farms 
iathis Country that have nor any Meadow either wet or dry belonging 
to rem, that may by the new Improvement of ſome of theſe Seeds or 
Graffes be able to make Hay enough of their own without feeching it at 


rms are ſo 1mproyed at this time, which hath been the cauſe of the fail 

Meadow-Land in the Southern paits of Zxg/and, where havt been 
the moſt of theſe Grafſes propagated ; and wzs the accalion of the many 
endeayours that were uſed by ſome Northera Grafiers to obtain a Law 
to ſuppreſs the Improvement in the Sguthern 76, leſt Graſs or grazing- 
Grounds ſhould become as. plentiful in thee 3s in the arher parts. It 
was alſo the cauſe that chere was a plentiiul flock of Hay and Graſs in 
that fatal Winter 1673, that it preſerved almeſt all che Cattle in thoſe 
Countries, or places where thele Grafles were maſt ſown; and Hay at 
no great price, when in the Weſtern and Northern parts: of England, 
through the defeCt of Hay, and ſcarcity of Paſture, the greateſt part of 
their Cattle periſhed, and were forced to ſeek a ſupply from thoſe parts, 
whoſe Markets they uled to furniſh, and only (as may probably be con-' 


' jeQured ) through the defeR of this Improvement. But of theſe Graffes 


Of the Clovyer- 


and their Improvements, we ſhall maxe particularize. 

Clover-greff hath born the name, andis eſteemed the maſt principal of 
Graſs, borh for the grez+lmprovement it brings by ies prodigious Bur- 
then, and by theexcellency .of the Graſs or Hay for Food for Cattle, and 
is much fowen and uſed in Flanders and ip Hellnd, Prefidents tothe 
whole world for good Husbandry. | 

In Brabant they ſpeak of keeping four Cows Winter and Summer 00am 
Acre, ſome cut and laid up for Fodder, others Gut apd eaten green: here 
in Exglexd they ſay an Acre hath kept four Coach-horſes and more all 


. Summer long; but if it kept but two Cows. it is advantage enough upon 


{ſuch Lands as never kept one. You may mow the firſt Cropin the midft 
or end of May, and lay that up for Hay; if it grow not too ſtrong, T7) 


will be exceeding god Are and feed any thing : then reſerve” the 


next for ſeed, which may yield fqur- Buſhels upon: an Acre, cach Buſhet 
being worth three or four pounds a Buſhel, which will amaunt to. the re: 

a, value of ten or twelve pounds per Acrez and after that Crop alſo 
1 may be fed. Ithath alſo this Property, that after the growing of the 


Clovere 


JMI 


' tations of the great Advantage hath been made by ſowing Clover graſs, 
as thatd parcel of Ground, & little above two Acres; the fecond year, 
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Clover graſi three or. four years, it will ſo frame che Earth, that ic. will P 
be very fit for Corn again, which will prove a very great Advantage, and F 
then again for Clover. Thus far Mr. B1zth. Others lay it will laſt five years, Enge/# Im- 
and then alſo yield, three..or four years together rich Crops of Wheat, f"*" 


and after thata Crap of Oats.. - | 


In the Annotations upon Mr. FHartlibs Le gacie, we find ſeveral Compu- 


did yield in May two Load of Hay worth five pounds: the next Crop 

for Seed was ripe in Auguſt, and yielded three very great Loads worth 

nine pounds that*year 3 the Seed was 3090/7. ahh with the Hay was 

valued at thirty pounds, beſides the after Paſture. Another Preſident 

is, that on four Acres there grew twelve Loads of Hay at twice mow- 

ing, and twenty Buſhels of Seed; one Load of the Hay mawn in 2ſey 

being worth two Load of the beſt of other Hay, and the after-Paſture 

three times better than any other; the four Acres yielded in'one year. 
fourſcore pounds. Another, that ſix Acres of Clover did maintain for 

halfa year thirteen Cows, ten Oxen, three Horſes, and twenty fix Hogs; 

which was valued at forty pounds, beſides the Winter-Herbage. . re Sa 
- The aforeſaid Preſidents and Valuations ſeem prodigious, unleſs a rich, Th bef 
Iight Land, warm and dry, be ſown therewith, in which it principally {7 cov : 
delighteth ; and then it may probably anſwer the ſaid Valuations, and 
mult needs be a very high Improvement, alchough the Ground were 
good and profitible before. It will allo proſper and thrive on.any Carn- 
land, well manyred or ſviled, and brought into. perfe& Tillage. Old 
Land, be it courſe or rich, logg untilled, 1s beſt for Corn, and beſt and - 
molt certain for C/ovey-Graſs; and whea you have Corned your Land as 
much as you intend; then to ſowe it with C/over is the propereſt ſeaſon : 
Land too rich for Carn,. cannot be too rich for Clover, Poor Lands are 
not fit for Clover, unleſs burnt or deaſhired, as we ſhall hereafter dire&z 
or limed, marled, or otherwiſe manured, and then it will bring forth 
good Clver. = 7 ok Bro dei at 

. Clover graſi uſually decayeth at three years growth: But the reaſon 
is, becaule it is every year mowen down for Hay, and hath not time to 
ſhed it's Seed for renovation of it's Species. T herefore if you deſign your 
Land to lie longer for Clover, it's very probable that the letting of it ſtand 
to ſhed it's Seed the third Summer, may cauſe anew Crop to ſpring up, 
and {ave you the labour of ploughing and ſowing it ; which if you de- 


— 


1izn, then will itbe your beſt way to put ſtore of Cattle in when the 


Sced is ripe, and let them feed and tread in the Seed. -. 26 BE 

An Acre of Ground will take about ten pounds of your Clover-graſs _ if 
Sced, which.is in meaſure ſomewhat about half a peck, according to $:ed- jv an 
Sir Richard Weſton, The quantity of Seed for an Acre Mr. Blith con- «Avre-, 
ceives will bea Gallon, or nine or ten pounds ; which agrees with the 


| ow: But if it be husky ( which faves labour in cleanſing of it, and al- 


0 {owes better by filling the hand, then mixed with any other thing ) 


you muſt endeavour to find out a true proportion according tothe clean- 


neſs or foulneſs you make it: but be ſure ro fowe enough, rather too 
much than too little ; tor the more there is, the better 1t ſhadows the 
Cround : Some have ſowen fifteen pounds on an Acre with good ſucceſs; 
ten pounds ſome judge to be of the leaft ; however let the: Seed be new 
and of the belt, which nn 7 is eſteemed to be. 5, 
2 e 
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28 Of Meadows and Paſtnres. 
The time n3 The uſual way 1s thus adviſed : When you have fitted your Land by 
manner of 'Tillage and good Husbandry, then ſowe your Berle and Oats, and Har» 
= > oy row them ; then ſowe your Clover-graſs upon the ſame Land, and co- 
| ver itover with a ſmall Harrow ot Buſh, but fowe not the Corn fo 
thick as at other times the Land uſually requires. The principal ſeaſons 
for the ſowing thereof are the end of March, and throughout April. Sir 
Richard Weſton adviſeth to fowe the Clover-ſcex when the Oats begin to 
come up ; alſo that you may ſowe it alone: without any other Seed or 
Grain, and that it.will be ready to cut by the firſt of Fure the firſt year. 
It is alſo obſerved that Poliſh Oats are the beſt Corn to be fowen with 
Clover about the middle of Apri/: two Bulſhels and a Ialf, or three Bu- 
ſhels toan Acre, which will yield a middle Crop of Oars at Harveſt, and 
ſhadow the Clover from the heat of the Sun 3 which will be a notable 
Paſture in September or Offober following. Bur the beſt time whertin to 
fowe this Seed in caſe you will ſowe it alone; is about A/ithaelmaſs, it 
will then be more free from Weeds thai if ſowen in the Spring, and will 
zina head, and ſtrength enough to preſerve it felf againit the Winter. 
cutting is About the midſt or end of Aay, ray you cur the firſt Crop tot Hay ; 
r Hay and Which takes up more titnte and labour to dry it than ordinary Hay, and 
S*d. will govefy near together : yet if it grow not too ſtrong, it will be ex- 
ceeding rich and good; and feed any thing. The exaQt. rime of curting 
is when it begins co knot, and then will ic yield good Hay, ande're the 
year be abour it may yield you three ſuch Crops; and afterwards feed 
It with Cattle all the Winter, or until January, as you do other Ground : 
But if you intend topreſerve the Seed, then you muſt expe& but two 
Crops that year ; the firſt Crop as before, hut the fecond muſt ſtand *rill 
the Seed be come to a full and dead ripeneſs, for it will not be very apt 
to ſhed. When firſt you can obſerve the Seed in the Husk, about a month 
- kfterit may beripe, and then the Seed begins to change it's colour, and 
the Stalk begins todie and turn brown ; and being turned to a yellowiſh 
'colour, in adry time mow it, and preſerve it *till it be perfeAly dry. ln 
ſome years it ripens ſooner than in other, therefore you nced not be pre- 
ciſe as to the time, but ro the ripeneſs of it. The Stalks or Hawm after 
you have thraſhed out your Seed, Cattle will cat; but if they be too 
$ R:92:1 ©1d and hard they will not. Some direct to boyl them, and make a Maſh 
Weſton, Ofthein, and it will be very nouriſhing, either for Hogs, or any thing 
that will cat thereof. Others reje& the Stalks as uſelefs, and eſteem the 
Seed only to be a ſufficient Advance of that Crop: If after two years 
Nanding of Chover-greſs you ſuffer the latter Crop to ſhed its Seed, you 
will have your Land new ſtored with Cover, that you need not convert 
It to other uſes. 


-” SO £ 


_ — 
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One Acre of this Graſs will feed you as many Cows as ſix Acres of 


of poftering other common Graſs, and you will fad your Miik much richer, and ex- 
Glover zraſi. ceeding in quantity, and fattens very well : The beſt way of feeding of 
| 'it, and as is reported, the uſual way in Holazd and Flanders, is jo 
cut it daily as your Cattle ſpend it, and give it them in Racks under 

ſome Trees, or in ſome Shed or Outthouſe, for the Cattle will injure 4c 

much with their feet, it being a groſs fort of Vegetable. Unleſs you 


'mow it for the Seed, the beſt Husbandry is to graze it, or feed it in 


Racks 3 becauſe it is fo excellent a Food green, and ſhrinks ſo much in 

' thedrying. Swine will grow fat with what falls from the Racks. Ir is 

not good to let Cattle that -are not uſed to rhis Food, eat too mare 
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of it at the firſt; for I knew a Yoke-of Oxen put hungry inco a field of 
Clover-gra fo, where they fed {o heartily on this ſweet Food 5 that one 1M- 
mediartely died through a meer Surfeir, the other with difficulty preſer- 

ved : therefore ſome preſcribe, it to givethem a liule $traw mixed there- 

with at the firſt, or todies them as to rhe quantity, may do as well. Swine ' 

will paſture on it in the;fields. | a ond 2logl - es nn 

Ic being preſerved throughly dry, about the midſt of 4Zarchthraſh it, Of thre/5:ag 

and cleanſe ic from the Straw as much as you cattz then beat the Hysk - r=" 
gain, being exceeding well dried 1a the Sun after the. firſt ,Fraſhing, 

and chen get out what Seed-yeu can';- or atrer yau have thraſhed | It, and 

chaved it with a fine Rake, and ſunned it in-a:hog and dry ſeaſon, if 

you will then rub it, you may get very, much owt-gf it;; ſome have this 

way got above two Buſhels out vfanAcre: Sir Richard eftor faith you 

nay havefive Buſhels out of an Acre. © of 1 ds | 
| Heis a good Thraſher that can thraſh fax. Gallogs in a day, and after x,y; ts: 
the ſecond Thraſhing, drying, and-winnowing gr chaving, it is confi- pro. 
dently averred that it may be purely ſeparated from its. Husk by a Mall, 

afcer the manneras Oatmeal is ſeparated from the Chat, and thas at a 

very eaſy rate: Bur it is. alſo experimented that our awn Seed ſown in 

the Husk hath proved the beſt, thicker, and certainex than; #hat ſowed 
of the pure Seed ic ſelf, otherwiſe you muſt be forced, to mix therewith 

aſhes of Wood or Coalscourfly ſifted, or with! Saw-daſt, or good Sand, 

or fine Mould, or any thing elſe that will help to fill the hand, that you 
- may ſowe it evenly and with a full hand. Sorhe haye invented inew 

ways of ſeparating the Seed from the Husk, - ,-, C14 


Of $; Foys, 


This $:, Foyn, or Holy hey: hath in ſeveral places of Zxglend obtained xy pops 
the preference above Clover-greſs, for that it thrives & well,' and is ſo hereof. 
great an Imptovementon vur barren Lands, where the other will not ; 
it being alſo natural to our timoraus, Ruſticks not to.hazard Land that 
will yield chem any conſiderable advantage any other way, on any new 
merhud of Husbandry ; but if they have a Corner of Land that is of 
little uſe to chem, they will perhaps beſtow a lixtle Seed on ity and but 
few of that mind neither. Then it continues longet:in proof than Clo- 
ver-eraſs, which wears our ina few years ; this continues many, which 
is a daily provocation io, the ſlorhfull to go ſo near and plain a way, when 
ſo long time rrodden before his face. In Wil:ſhire in ſeveral places there 
are Preſidents of St. #2, that hath been theſe twenty years grawing on 
poor Land, and hath fo far improved the ſame, that from a Noble 
Acre, twenty Acres together have been conſtantly worth thirty Shillings 
per Acre, and yer continues in good proof. hn, By OY 

If it be ſowen on the pooreſt and -barrenneſt Land we have, it will 0» mba Lond 
thrive, and raiſe a very conſiderable. Improvement, except ſheer and ® 
flight Sands, and atl-Clays, and othet cold and wet 'Grougds; which 
are.not proper for it; for on rich/Land the Weeds deſtroy ; -belides, it 

-meliorateth & fertilizzeth the Land whereon it hath Rood for many years, 

and not barrennizeth it,” ag is uſual with Annual Seeds. You mey-.break 

it up, and ſowe it with 'Corn till.tt be ont of: heart, and then towe it 

with Sr. Foy as formerly: it will thrive on: dry and barren Grounds 
where hardly any thingelſe will; the roots being great and deep, are 
y h not 
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=_ ſo {ſoon dried by the parching heat of the Sun, as of other Graſſes 
they are. +1 GEL 

Quantity of i: muſt be ſowen in far greater quaitity than the Clovey-ſeed, becauſe 

Seed on an the Seed 1s much larger and lighter. It may be ſowen with Oats or Bar- 

— ley, as the Clover: about equal parts with the Grain you- ſowe it will 

ſewing is. ſerve ; four Buſhels on an Acre is the beſt propogtion. Be ſure you make 

+,” your Ground fine for rh# and other French Seeds. as you uſyally do for 

Barley. Fear not the fowing of the Seeds too thick ; tor being thick they 

ſooher ſtock the Cround, and deſtroy all other Graſſes and Weeds.' Some 

adviſe to howe theſe Seeds in, like Peaſe in Ranges, thoughinot ſo far ' 

diftant, the better to deſtroy the Weeds berween it : this will:bear this 

way of Husbandry better then the Clover, bgcauſerthat ic hath but a ſmall 

Root; and requires*to ſhadow the Ground more than this. Feed it 

not the firſt year, becauſe the fweetneſs thereof will provoke the Cat- 

'tle to bite too'near the Ground, very much to the injury of your St Foyn 

but you may mowe< it with your Barley or 0ars;- or if flown by it lelf, the 


firſt. year. ny | 
Time of ſus The beſt time for ſowing it is inthe” Luthmn; from the beginning of 
ing it. Awpuſt till tbe end of Seprember,. without being mixt with other Grain: 


but if mixt with, other Grain, then in the Spring from the beginning of 
February till the end of March ; the earlier it 1s ſowen in either ſea- 
fon it is the better, and the better to be fowen alone than with other 
Grain. P.--A 24 | 
The Land oft which you fowe it ought to be well dreſſed and harrow- 
ed before you ſowe it, and then harrow it again. Ys 
Ofe of it. It is good to keep great Cattle out to the third year, the Roots being 
till then very tender, eſpecially in moiſt Grounds; for much treading is 
very injurious to it. 
> If you reſerve it fof mowing, it mult be laid up by the mid! 
April at lateſt, but better if at theend of March. The. time 0! ©:111) 
it is when ir begins to flower, which is about the middle of 27:y, (or -- 
times later : The Hay is moſt excellent for Horſes. 
Iris beſt to feed great Cattle on it, eſpecially in the Spring, to pre-. 
vent the cropping the Budds too near. It feeds Beeves very well, with- 
- out danger of kiiling them at their firſt grazing ; which thoſe that feed 
in Clover thorough the negligence or ignorance of the Husbandman are 
ſubject unto. 
It breeds abundance of Milk in Milch Beaſts, and the Butter that is 
made of it 15 excellent. 
Sheep may be fed on it in the Autumn, and part of the Winter, which 
fatten on it very ſuddenly. 


Of Za Lucerne. 


Wher groung IN the next place this Plant Ze Lucerne is commended for an excellent 

it requres, - Fodder, and by ſome preferred before Sr. Foyn, as being very advanta- 
. geous todry and barren Ground. It is managed like the former Seeds : 
Some write that it requires a moiſt Ground and rich, oth: rs a dry, ſo 
that we may conclude it hath proved well on all. The Land muſt be 
well drefſed, and.three times followed. | 


, The 
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 Thetimefor ſowing it,' is after the cold weather be over; about the Time 4nd 
micdle of April; ſome Oats may be fowen therewith, bur in a ſmall pro- ſracar 4 * 
portion : the Seed is very ſmall ; therefore the ſixth part of jt is alfotred | 
roan Acre, as is required of any other Grain, one Buſhel thergol gong 
as faras fix of. Corn : It may be mowentwicea year, and fed all the 
Winter; the Hay muſt be well dried and houſed, tor it is otherwiſe bad _ 
to keep. It is good for all kiad of Cattle; but above all, it agreeth ts uſe. 
beſt with Horſes: it feedeth muck more then ordinary Hay, that Lean 
Beaſts are ſuddenly fat with it ; ut cauſeth abundance of Milk in Milch- 
beaſts. It mult be given at the firſt with caution, as before we direQed 
concerning the C/over, that is mixed with Straw or Hay. You may alfb 
feed all ſorts of Cattle with it green all the Summer. It is beſt to mowe 
it but once a year: it will laſt ten or twelve years. If you defire the 
Seed whgn it 1s ripe, cut off the tops in adewy morning, and put into 
ſheer for fear of loſing the Seed; and when they are dry, thraſh them 
thereon, the remaining Stalks may be mowen for Hay. By eating this 
Graſs in the Spring, Horſes are purged and made fat in eight or ten days 
time. One Acre will keep three Horles all the year long. Harilibs 
Ceexcre, of 

Rey-graff, by which they improve any cold, ſour, clay, weeping R»ygj. 
Grounds, for which iris beſt, but good alſo for dryer upland Grounds, 
eſpecially ſtony, light, or fandy*Lands, which is unfit for 8, Fon, 
hath the precedence of all other Grafles, takes tn yl forts of poor yo 
endures Summers drought, and is in the Spring theearlieſt Grafs; an 
cannot at that time be eaſily overſtocked; for it being kept down, be- 
comes the ſweeter, and beſt beloved by Cartle: they lometimes leave it 
for Meadow-Hay. 'Tis beſt for Horſes being hard Hay, and for if 
unſound it has wroughe great cures; and in other reſpe&s it is the 
Winter Graſs: Some Sowe two Buſhels on a Statute-Acre ; but it's berter 
to ſowe three mixe with ADxſach, becauſe of it ſelf it's a thin fpiry Grafs, 
and will not be of any bulk the firſt year, unleſs thickned by the ather, 
which falling by degrees, this Graſs thickens upon it, and lafts for ever. 

Four Acres thus ſowen, hath yielded ewenty Quarters of Seed, and 
fourteen Load of Fodder, hefides the Sprizg, and Autumn feeding, where- 
on fix or eight Cattle uſually grazed. 


172M ECT. V. | 
Of ſame ther Graſſes or Hays. 


Efpareet is a kindof St. Foyn, and by ſome judged tobe the fare. —rqarcee; 

Za Romain, or French T ares or Yitehes, is a Grain annually fowen in 1, romeyn, 
Fraxce, and other Countries, very quick of growth, and Excellent food or French 
for Cattle, eſpecially for Horſes 5 and after the feeding of it the for- | ay 
mer part of the Summer, ir may be let | gat vr Ir is not fo good 
as Le Zacern, becauſe this is annual, the other of long coneinuance ; 
oy (os will grow on dryer and poorer Land than Zarern, wherein it 
exceeds it. 0 7H Ba 

In the Zow Conntries they uſually ſowe SpuyreFſced twice in a Summer ; Spuny-feg. 
the firſtin May: infwe and Fwy it will he in Flower, and 10 Arguff the - 
Seed is uſually ripe. | Th 

c 
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= The ſecond time of ſowing is after Rye-Harvef, which Grounas they 
uſually plough up, and ſows it with Spurrey;ſeed, that it may grow up 

_ and ſerve their Kine ( afterall late Grafles be eaten up ) till New-years- 
day. This Paſture makes excellent Butter, preferred by many before 


May-Butter. Hens will greedily cat the Herb, and it makes them lay the 
more Eggs. Hartlibs Zegacie. 


Y ak 4” * 


Trefugl. Hop Clover, Trefoyl or Three-leaved Graff, 1s both finer and ſweeter 
than the great Clover-graff ; it-will grow in aby ground: it may be 
ſowen with Corn, (as before ) or without, or being ſprinkled in Mea- 
34h will exceedingly mend the Hay, both in burthen and good- 
neſs. | 

- Long Graſs in -* At Madaington in Filtſhire, about nine miles from Salisbury, grows a 
Wiltſhire. Graſs in a ſmall Plat of Meadow-ground, which Graſs in {gme years 
grows toa prodigious length, ſometimes twenty four foot long ; but not 
12 heighth as is uſually reported, butcreeping oa the ground, or at leaſt 
touching the ground at ſeveral of the knots of the Graſs. It is extraor- 
dinary {weet, and not ſo eafily propagated as hath been imagined ; the 
length thereof being occaſioned by the waſhing of a declining Sheep- 
down, that the Rain in a haſty ſhower brings with it much = Ho fat- 
neſs of the Sheep-dung over the Meadow ; fi that in ſuch S$prizgs that 
- arenot ſubje& ro ſuch ſhowers, or at leaſt from: ſome certain Coaſts, 
this Graſs thriveth not ſo well, the ground being.then no better than 
; - another. : | 
Soxifrag, _ This Herbſolittle eſteemed ( becauſe not far fetched ) is an excellent 
and proper Herb tb be nouriſhed or ſowen in Meadows, for amongſt all 
Houſe-wives.it.is held foran infflibleRule, thatwhere Saxifrage grows, 
there you ſhall neyer have ill Cheele or Butter,eſpecially Cheeſe ; whence 
it cometh. that the Netherlands abound much in, that Commodity, and 
only, as is ſuppoſed, through the plenty of that Herb. 


The Everlaſting Peaſe is a Plant eaſily propagated, and by cnlture and 
care thrives exceeding well in good Land ; the Root yieldsa great bur- 
then every year of excellent Provender, which a Horſe will eat very 
well : if therefore an Acre were firſt tryed to be ſowen with the ſeed of 
this Plant, it is not to be doubted but it would yield a great Improve- 
ment. It muſt be ſowen early in the year, for the ſeed is long in com- 

"Ing up: for the firſt year youcan expet nothing but care and pains to 

-* preſerveit fromthe Weeds; which it you overcame, every following 
year will recompenice you tenfold, and the longer it grows the berter 
will it be: the way of ſowing it is on digged ground, in Rows, and ſo 
hawed in the intervals between the Seed. | A... 

Or you may firſt ſowe a ſmall Bed of it, and the next year remove it 

out into ground new dreſſed with Plow or Spade, and planted ar about 
twelve or eighteen Inches diſtance, by which means you may eaſily 
- weed ;or haw it; it will take root very deep into the earth, and bear a 
largehead, therefore you need not doubr of it's yielding a- plentiful 
Swarth, although at ſo great a diſtance. 


_  . Theſe and many othe@moſt rare and excellent PlantFthere are, which 
-* if they were advanced or propagated that they might openly maniteſt 
' their worth, pight be of much moreadyantage to the Laborious Hul- 

_ : bandmen, 


. as did the Families 0 
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Meadows and Paſtures. 


bandmen, than the ſhort, ſower, and naturally wild and barren Graſs, 
mixed with a ſuper-abourdant proportion of pernicious Weeds : There- 
fore it would be very acceptable ſervice to the whole Natios, if thoſe 


that have Land enough, would yearly prove ſome ſmall proportion of 


theſe and other Zegerables, not yet brought into common uſe : by which 
means theywould not only advance their own Eſtates,but the whole Na- 
tion in general, and yur themſelyes an everlaſting Fame and Honour 

; Piſo, Fabins, Lentulus, and Cicero, by bringing in- 
to uſe the ſeveral Pulſes, now called by their Names. 


f | CHAP. 
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Of Arable Land and Tillage, and of the ſeveral 
Grains, Pulſes, &c. uſually propagated by the 
Plough. 


lt the greateſt eſteem, & moſt worthy of our Care,is the Arable Land 


yielding untothe laborious Husbandman,the molt neceſſary Suſtenta- 

tion this Life requires, but not without Induſtry and Toil : The 
Plough being the moſt happy Inſtrument that ever was diſcovered; theIn- 
ventor of the uſe whereof was by the Heathens celebrated as a Goddeſs. 


Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere terram 
Inſt ituit 


Firſt Ceres Mortals taught to plough the Ground, 
When Acorns ſcarce iu Sacred Groves were found, 
And Dodon Food dexyd; then Swains did toil. 


for before that time it may be ſuppoſed Mea lived wholly on the Fruits 
the Farth naturally produced, as in many places lately diſcovered ia 
Remote parts, the Natives feed moſt on ſuch natural ProduCtions, with 
ſome additional Food they acquire by Hunting, Fiſhing, or Fowling. 
But where the ſevere Winters bereave them of thoſe natural Supplies 3 
Neceflity, the Mother of Ingenuity, hath taught the uſe of the Plough 
and Spade ; and where Men have ſo multiplied, that tho'7, kinds have 
not been ſufficient, they have long ſince learnt to tear the Ground with 
Irons, add force from it thoſe chings tht tend to their preſervation, and 
ſatisfie their unlimited deſires. 

Pliny, The Plough it ſelf, Triptolemss is faid to have invented. This Art 
was always in eſteem, as before in the Preface we have ſhawn ; and from 
this part thereof, being the moſt principal, doth it take its Name of 
Agriculture, from the Tilling of the Land with the Plough, or with the 
Jpade, the more ancient Inſtrument, though not more neceſſary and be- 
neficial : And fince its firſt Invention there hath been ſeveral Improve- 
ments made of it, for the more facile and commodious uſe thereof ; and 
every day almoſt, and in every place doth the Ingenious Fusbendman 
endeavour to excel the {lothfull in this moſt neceſlary Art; that from 
a burthefiſome and rwitfbme 1abovur, 'it is in ſome places become but a 
pleaſing and profitable Exerciſe: and its hoped that by thoſe Preſidents 
and Examples, the more _ will be provoked toa more univerſal uſe 
of that which is beſt and moſt adyantageous to themſelves, as well as the 
Publick. More of this Inſtrument ſee hereafter in this Treatiſe. 


Virgil. 


SECT. I. 
What Lands are improved by Tillage. 


Non omnis fert omnis telus. Every ſort of Land almoſt requires a Jif- 
ferent Husbandry ; ſome Grounds producing plenfy of that which 
on another will not grow. This is none of the meaneft part of the Hus- 


bandmans; Skill, to underſtand: what is moſt proper to be Propagated 
on 
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on each ſort of Land: the ſtrong and ſtiff Ground receiving the —m—— | 


Improvement from the Plough ; and the mellow, warm, and light, from 
' other Plantations of Fruits, &*. 


* _ One ſort Corn beſt affett s, the other Vines. 
79 Ceres Thitk, to Bacchus 7hin inclines, Virgil. 


Although the beſt, warmeſt, and lighteſt Land yields moſt excellent Corn, . 
yet the other ſorts of Land yield not ſo good Fruits, Plants, Graſs, Hay, 
&c. alſo neceſſary for the Husbandman : therefore our principal Deſign 
maſt be to appropriate each ſort to that method of Husbandry moſt na- 
rural unto it ; that where the nature of the Land, differs, which it uſu- 
ally doth in the ſame Pariſh, and many times in one and the ſame Farm, 
and ſometimes in the ſame Field, that there may be uſed a different way. 
We have before diſcourſed of what Lands are fitteſt for Meadows and Pa-, 
ſures, and now ſhall give you thoſe DireQtions I find, to know what is 


"moſt proper for the Plough, 


Black Grounds, which under heavy Plought are rich, 
A brittte Soil ( for Tillage makes it ſuch ) 
1s beſt for Corn : upon no Ground appears 
> More Wains returning home with weary Steers, 
Or where ſome ſturdy Swain a Hood deſtroy'd 
And Groves, which Peace and Plenty long enjoy'd ; - 
But 4 rough Champain ſoon improves with toil. Virgil. 


The ſtrong and ftiff, as we faid before, and alſo the cold and moiſt, 
and that which lies obvious to the extremities of Cold or Heat, as is 
moſt of the Champion or Field land; for there may be ſown ſuch ſeeds 
that naturally affe& ſuch Places, until they are reduced and better qua-. 
lified by Enclofure, the firſt and main Principle of Improvement : Alſo, 
moſſie and ruſty Grounds are much improved by ploughing; and Grounds, 
ſubje& to pernicious Weeds, may be much advantaged by deſtroying the 
—_— and propagating good Corn or other Tillage in the roots there- 
of. | : L- | 
All Clay, ſtiff, cold and moiſt Grounds, are generally thrice ploughed, The mannerof 
in the Sprins, Summer, and at Seed time for Wheat ; and four.times for ©uxbing or 
Barley, ifit be the firſt Grain ſown after long reſting, which in moſt pla: ,,4 Fn 
ces is not uſual. Theſe ſeyeral Ploughings or Fallowings are very ad- Sg, Gold, 
vantageous to Ground 1n ſeveral rg{peQs. '.,":| - _ | (nn 

t. It layeth the Ground by degrees in Ridges, in ſuch order, 'as the 
nature thercof requireth ; for the more in number, and the higher. the 
Ridges, the better they are for Wheat, which naturally delighteth ina 
moiſt Ground, ſo that it be laid dry, that is, not ſubje& to be drown- 
ed or over-glutted with moiſt years. And this Method of laying the 
Ridges, much prevents the blaſting of Wheat ; for Whear is calily 
over-charged with Water, cither in Winter or Summer, 

2. This often ſtirring the Land makes it light, and fitter for the Seed 
to take root therein; the Clods being apt to diffolye by being expoſed 
to the weather, and often broken by the Plough. 


PF 2 Therefore 
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| Therefore go on, 
And thy rich Soyl which the firſt cheering Sun 
Let thy ſtrong Oxen Plow, that Heat may cruſt 
The Mellow Gleab, avid tar# it into Duſt. Virgil: 


It kills the Weeds which in ſtrong Lands are apt to over run the 
. Corn, and waſte the nitrous Fertility of the Earth, | 
a It fertilizeth Land: The Sus arit| the Sul are ſome Husbandmens 
it 
By capacitating it to receive the nitrous Dews and Celeſtial Influen- 
ces, they more eaſily coagulating and fixing on a light Earth, than on a 
{ad or heayy lump. 


The greedy Yillager likes beſt this Mold, = <4 
Hhich twice hath left the Sun, aud twice the'Cold. Virgil. 


That is to ſay, often Plowed, and expoſed to the Sur and Froſt, as ſome 
ſtrong Clayes require before they are ſown, and then become cxtraordi- 
nary Fertile. \ | | ' 

5. It defends the Corn much from the extremities of Weather, eſpeci- 
ally cold Winds: for the more unevenany Piece of Land is, the better 

it bears the extremities of the Winter 3 for which reaſon in the open 
- Champion where the Land is dry, and they do not lay up their Ridges as 
in other places, yet they harrow it but lictle,' and leave it as rough as 
4 they can, for no other cauſe but to break the fleeting Winds. The Gar- 
/ iners near London now ſeem to imitate this practiſe, by laying'their Gar- 
*Y ns in Ridges, not only the better to ſhelter their Seeds from the cold 
| Winds, bur alſo to give it an advantage of the Sun, as I my ſelf proved 
it many years fince,'that Peaſe ſown on the South ſide of ſmall Beds, fo 
raiſed, that they ſeemed to reſpond the Elevation of the Pole, proſpered 
well; and: paſſed the Winter better, and were much earlier in £ dpring, 

than thoſe otherwiſe planted. 

Bur in caſe you intend'to fowe Barley firſt therein, after the third Fal- 
lowing, it mult lie over the 7:xter, that the Froſts may the better temper 
it for the Seed-time,whea it is to be ploughed again: If tor Peaſe or Beans, 

once Fallowing before Winter ſerves \ turn. 

* - If it hatha good Swardor Tarf on it, I rather adviſe you to Denſbire 
. or burn it the Summer before you ſoweit ; this is the more cxpeditious 
and adyantageous way, it ſpends thie Acid moiſture (an Enemy to Vege- 
tation ) it kills-the weeds, and bricfis.he Land quickly to a fite light 

temper. ol: | 
Rich and mel- Other ſort of Land improvyeable by the Plough, are very good, rich, 

' low Lond. mixed Land, and of a Black Mold, - _ 


Nigra fere & pinguis 
virgi. Optime frumenti — 


Or of any other colour that hath lain long for Paſture, till it be over- 
grown with Moſs, Weeds, or ſuch-like, which will as ſoon grow 
on rich Lands as poor : To theſe Lands Ploughing is not only a 


Medicine or Cure, but raiſeth an immediate advantage, A 
cteth 


+ ' » 
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fiteth the Land for the future ; in caſe you take buta Crop or twoat a 
time, & lay it down for Paſture agath well foiled : orelſe ſown with ome 
of new Graſſes or Hays before named ; but it not, yet only by ſoiling 
it the year before you-lay\itdown;.1t may'yielda-very good Graſs after 
the Corn is carried off, and ſoon come to a Sward. The Land is to be 
laid in height according as it 1sinclinableto, Moiſture. or Droaght. New 
broken Ground, if it be ſown with Peaſe the farlt year, ſaves one Plough- - 
ing, and a good part of the Herbage the Summer. before 3: it al{o- de- 
ſtroys the Weeds, and better prepares the Land tor any other Grain, 
' In every part of Zagland there 1s much waſteLand,. aud ocher old Pa- joren-Lend. 
{tures that bears the name of barren Land, although«tor the moft part by 
o0d Ausbandry it may be reduced into Till age,. and become very frumt- 
tul and adyantageous to the Husbaridman in particular, and, Common- 
wealth in general : As is evident in many \pertls.lomly inclaſed, and ta- 
ken out of thi ſuppoſed barren Heaths and Commons, that are now frutt- 
full Fields: therefore before any thing conliderable can be- effected; tg 
the improvement and right ordering of theſe ſorts of Land, the Deſign 
of Encloſure ought to be ſeriouſly proſecuted 5 but for ſuch that are al- 
ready Encloſed, and yet remain barren and unireitful, it is a manifeſt 
ſign of the ill management of rhe Proprietors, qr that the Tenant in pol- 
feffion hath but a ſhorr-time;, or that he is obliged not to alter the- nature 
#nd order of the Ground ; or ( which is too common ) that the preſent 
charge of good Husbandry, exceeds an ill Husbands ſtore : Hispoor atd 
beggerly Farm hath waſted what he hath, and he has no more $0 tty new 
Concluſions withal : And in this condition is aBundaace of Land in this 
Kitigdom : barren Land, poor Cattle, and bad Corn, do isſenfibly as it 
were deyour us 3 becauſe once in five or feven years in ayery wet Sum- 
mer, or ſuch like, whea the rich V ales ſuffer, theſe barren Lands yield & 
conſiderable Advantage, which as a Lottery encourages us to beggery. 
The beſtand ſpedieft way to reduce theſe Lands that have long lai 
untilled, and that havea Sward, either of fower Graſs, or-of -Ruſhes, 
Weeds, or ſuch like, or of heathy Goſs, Fern or Broom ; by Which means 
they have contracted an evil juyce, injurious to Vegetation; and withal, 
a fertile Terreſtrial Salt : the beſt way, I ſay, to improve and reduce theſe 
Lands into Tillage, is to Burn-Beat, or Denſhire them, as is hereafter 
ſhewn ; which way is uſed on the barrenneſt and pooreſt Lands in Exg- 
lizd or Wales,where before hardly any thing would grow,now will grow 
_ Wheat or other Grain, as on the beſt Land you have. Many Pre- 
ſidents hereof there are in ſeveral places of Zxg/azd, where ia two or three 
years, by this only means the Husbandman _ as much aboye all ex- 
pence, as the Purchaſe of the Land was worth before. Obſerye.only this 
Caution, That you be not too greedy to ſowe it often 'till you have 
drawn out the heart of the Land, which then it will eafily yield; that 
it muſt lie reſted many years to gain a Sward again; Nor that you ex- 
= the Soil made of the Straw, on other Lands; which ill Husbandry 
$ generally uſed, that it brings an ill name on this part of Improverneat ; 
which if well ſoiled and laid for Paſture, after two Crops; will yield z 
very good Graſs, as [ have ſeen experienced, or elſe may be fown with 
new Hays or Grafles. | 


SECT. 
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: SECT. Il. 
Of Digging of Land for Corn, 


The Spade ſeems to contend with the Plough for Antiquity; and it is the 
common opinion, that it was 1n uſe before it; the Sade being the more 
plain and ſimple Inſtrument, and withal the nioft laborious. 'The Plough 
ſeeming to be an /zvention for expedition, eaſe atid advantage, to which 
jon y all New Inventions ſhould tend ; but that now at laſt the Spade 

ould ſupplant the Plough, I ſee no reaſon ; for as the oxe is neceſſary 
and uſeful for the better propagating of Plants that take deep.Root, ſo 
is the other as neceſſary and profitable for ſuch that root more ſhallow, as 
Corn and Pulſe uſually do: Other differences feem to be in the looſenin 
and tempering the ground for the Seeds, the better to extend an 
ſpread their Roots, and for the better burying and deſtroying the 
Weeds :. Theſe ſeem to be of greater Importance than the depth only ; 
but all theſe by a Judicious and Induſtrious Husbandman are remedied 
and performed by the Plough, as well as by the Spade : for if the depth 
of the Mould will bear it, or thenature of the Seed you ſowe requires it, 
a Double Plough, the one ſucceeding the other in depth, may be made 5 

' . or the Labour may beperformed by two Ploughs, the one following the 
nm. — other in the ſame Furrow ; but ifaPlough be Artificially made, and ſer 
Digging, to work deep; although you plough the leſs in a day, it will ſtir the Land 
deep enough for any of our uſual Graizor Pulſe: And as for breakin 
or temperingehe Land, and deſtroying the Weeds, Ploughing and croſs 
ploughing at ſeveral Seafons will do more, and at lefs expence, than once 
digging can do: Andifyou pleaſe you may draw over the ſame( before 
your lalt ploughing ) a large kind of Harrow very heavy, or with a 
{ſufficient weight on it, which in ſome places is uſually called Dragging. 
This extremity is only neceſſary in ſome ſorts of ſtiff rand, other lighter 
is much more ecafily managed. Mr. Plart in his Adams Zool Revived; or, 
His:New Art of Setting Corn, where he ſo much contends for the Spade, 
gives this inſtance of the Plough, That a parcel of Land, firſt croſs ploughed 
with a deep cutting Plough, and then Ploughed over the third time with a 
ſhallow Plough, that made very cloſe and narrow Furrows, th'n was the Seed 
ſownby a skilful Sower, and then. Harrowed over, yielded Fifteen Quartefs 
on each Acre ſo Tilled and Sown. I preſume, if this Relation may upon ex- 
perience prove true. that none will be ſo much conceited of a Novelty, 
as to deſert this Method of Agriculture, for that tedious and coſtly way 
ofthe Spade: But in caſe it doth not annually amount unto ſuch 4 prodi- 
g1ous- increaſe as this Preſident, yet doth it plainly evidence, that good 
Culture doth infinitely meliorate the Land, and advance the Crop, and 
-manifoldly repay the expence and labour beſtowed thereon ; which is 
the moſt you can expeCt of the Spade. | | 
Plough But ff your Land be Light or Mellow, and you are willing to have it 
rrenching. turned up deep, then may you Plough 'one Furrow, and have 5, 6, or 
7 Labourers ready with their Spades, one at a reaſonable diſtance from 
the other, todig in the Furrow, and caſt up the Earth on the Glebe 
turned up by x + Ploughg and whilſt your Labourers are about this 
Work, may your Plough plough another Furrow at tome as dis 
I | ancez 
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ſtance, which done, may your Labourers dothe like there ; whilit the 
Plough turning the Sward or upper Earth of another Furrow into. the 
former Trench ; Thus may a Plough go before, and by the helpof 5 or 
6 Labourers, may a grear deal of Land be Plough-rrenched in a day, 
with much more Expedition, than by the ſame hands it could have been 
trenched ; and is equally as good, as well for the rooting deep of Beans, 
Carrots, cc. as for the burying and deſtroying of the Weeds. "This way 
is much uſed in Surry, and ſome parts of Hampſhire. And I doubt not it 
would more than quit thecoſt for the ſowing of Wheat and other Grain. 


SE CT. LEL 


Of the different Species of Grain, Corn, Pulſe, 8&c. uſually ſown 
or neceſſary to be propagated in our Countrey-Farm. 


There is not any Grain in our European Territories, more univerſally hear. 


uſeful and neceſſary than Wheat ; whereof there are ſeveral forts, fome 
more agreeable and better thriving on ſome ſort of Larfd than on other, 
that it conduceth much to the Husbandmans advantage, rightly to un- 
derſtand the natural temper of his Land,and what ſpecies of Grain,Se par- 
ticular ſorr of ſuch Grain, beſt agreeth with the nature of his Land : As 
ſome ſort of Land bear P«{ſes better than Cor#, and ſome bear Barley bet- 
ter than Wheat, and ſome forts of Wheat prove better on cold ſtiff Land, 
than on hot or dry,&c. We find many ſorts of Wheat, mentioned in our 


Ruſtick Authors, as Hhole Straw Wheat, Red Straw Wheat, Rivet Wheat, Kinds of 
White and Red 3 Pollard Wheat, White and Red, Great and Small ; Turkey Wi** 


Wheat, Purkey Wheat,Gray Hheat, Flaxen Wheat: ſuppoſe the ſame in ſome 
places is called Zammas Hheat,Chiltern,Ogr ave Hheat Saraſins Hheat with 
ſeveral other Names,though its probable may bethe ſame forts. The Great 
Pollard, they ſay delights beſt on ſtiff Lands, and ſodoth the Ogreve, 
Flaxen Hheat, and Zammas, on indifferent Land, and Sarefins Wheat on 
any. But what the different natures of theſe and other ſeveral ſorts are, 
and in what Land they moſt principally delight, and the differences of 
their Culture, I leave tothe more ingenious and expert Husbandman to 
find out, and diſcover. 

It is obſerved that the Bearded Wheat ſuffereth not by Mildew, becauſe 
the Beard thereof is a kind of Defence to preſerve it from the Dew. Wheat 
is uſually ſown in the forum, and beſt in a wet ſeaſon ; 7riticum luto, hor- 
deum pulvere conſerite: and either earlier or later, as the nature of the 
Land, and ſcituation of the place requires. 


Barley is another very neceſſary Grain, though uſually converted to g,;,. 


the worſt uſe of any that grows in Zgland: It is the principal Ingredient 
in our neceſſary Drink moderately-uſed, but the uſe thereof in exceſs 
is become the moſt general raging Vice, and as it were the Primum Mobile 
to moſt orher deteſtable Evils. It is alſo a Arad fagapaleyy mariy of 
our beſt Mechanicks being too much addifted to the tinture of this Grain; 


nevertheleſs it ſo naturally delights in our meaner fort of Land, and itn 


the Champain Countreys, that its become a principal part of:ehe Cour 
irymens Tillage, that the too great a quantity, thereof, doth impede the 
propagation of ſeveral other Grains and Pulſes, much more' neceflary. 
Neither know I any way to remedy this Negle& on the one —__ 
Wiltulne 
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Wilfulneſs on the other, unleſs the Deſign of Excloſure might take eftefQ, 
for then would the Lands be ſo much the more enriched, that they would 
bear other Grain, to a greater advantage to the H#u4banaman than Bar- 
ley; or that a double or treble Tax might be impoſed on every Acre of 
Barley-land, for what it is. on other Grain, which would provoke the 
Husbandman to that which would be moſt for his advantage; then would 
there be agreater plenty of all other ſorts of Grain and Pulſe, and at a 
lower price, and only good Liquor a little the dearer, which may by 
Houſe-keepers 'the eafier be born withal. 

The Seaſons for ſowing of Barley differ according to the nature of the 
Soil, and ſcituation of the Place : Some ſowe in March, fome in April, 
others not until May, yet with-good ſucceſs ; no certain Rule can. be here- 
in preſcribed : it uſually proves as the ſucceding weather happens, only 
a dry time is moſt kindly for the Secd. | 

For as before is obſerved, moiſt Weather is beſt for Winter Grain, 
and dry for any Seeds in the Spring or Summer, becauſe the Grain 
in the Winter ſhould ſpring the ſooner 3 and that ſown in the Spring 
more gradually, leſt the too ſudden drought injure it. Alſoa moilt Seed 
time in the Spring, too much favours the Weeds, but in the Winter the 
Cold prevents them. _. 

There is little difference obſerved in Barley, only there is one ſort called 
Rath-ripe Barley, which is uſually ripe two or three weeks before the 06- 
ther, and delights beſt in ſome ſorts of hot and dry Land. 

Rye isa Grain generally known, and delighteth ina dry warm Land, 
and will grow in moſt ſorts of Land, ſo that the Earth be well tempered 
and tooſe; it needeth not ſo rich a Ground, nor ſo much care, nor coſt 


. beſtowed thereon, as doth the Wheat; only it muſt be ſown in adry 


- time, for Rain ſoon drowneth it : They uſually ſay a ſhower of Rain will 


FO TTA 


drown it in the Hopper 3 Wert is ſo great an Enemy to it. Therefore dry 
fandy warm Land, is uſually termed Rye-Zand, being more proper for 
that, than for any other ſort of Grain. It is quick of Growth, ſoon up 
after it is ſown, and ſooner in the Ear, uſually in Fpri/, and alſo ſooner 
ripe than other Grain; yet in ſome places it is uſual to fowe Wheat & Rye 


mixed, which grow together, and are reaped together ; but the Rye muſt 
- needs be ripe before the Wheat : Neither can I diſcover where a greater 


advantage lies in ſowing them together, than in ſowing them apart. 
The principal Seaſon of ſowing of Rye is in the Autumn about September, 
and after, according as the Seaſon permits, and the nature of the 
Ground.requires. | | 

Oats are very profitable and neceſfary Grain,in moſt places of England : 
they are the moſt principal Grain Horſes affet, and commended for that 
uſe above any other,being of an opening nature,and Sweet ; other Grains 


 » beingaprtoftop;which is injurious to labouring or travelling Horſes ; al- 
though on the other hand, Oats newly Houſed and Thraſhed,before they 


have {weat inthe Mowe, or be otherwiſe throughly dry'd, are too laxa- 
tive. Onſuch Lands,that by reaſon of the cold,no other Grain will thrive, 
yet Oats grow there plentifully, as many places in Wales & Darbyſbire can 
witneſs: there isno ground too rich nor too poor,too hot,nor too cold for 
them: they ſpeed better than other Grain in wet Harveſts ; the Straw and 
husks being of ſo dry a nature,that although they are houſed wet,yet will 
they riot heat in the Mowe,nor become mouldy,as otherGrain uſually do; 


them, 


they arc eſteemed a peeler ofthe Ground); the beſt ſeaſon for fowing of 
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them is in February or March; The white Oat is the beſt and heavielt 
Grain : The Mea! makes good Bread, and much uſed for that purpoſe in 
many places, and alſo good Pottage, and ſeveral other Meſſes, and is ifi 
great requeſt towards Scotland and in Hales : Orten Malt allo makes 
good Beer. 

There is a new fort of Oats, or Groats growing like unto whole Oat- Naked 0atn 
meal, without any Hulls ; they grow near the City of Durham, where 
they have been yearly ſowen above thele thirty. years : After they are 
ſowen, they come up like common Oats, but with a ſmaller Blade : when 
they are ripe upon the ground, they are like ripe Oats, and not eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable from them ; the greatelt difference between them, being, 
that in the thraſhing, theſe come out of the Husk clean like unto Danr- 
Zick Rye, which they very much refemble both in (ſhape and bigneſs, 
and need not to be carried to the Mill, as other Oats, to be made into 
Oatmeal or Groats. bt. 

The taſte of them is more ſweet and flaſhy than Groats made of com- 
mon Oats 3 they are moſt natural boyled, as Kice in Milk. | 

An Acre doth .not yield ſo many Buſhels of theſe as of the common 
Oats, by reaſon the Grainis ſmall and nakedy and. go near in meaſure 3 
but whatis wanting in meaſure is ſupplyed in the Value. 

The Husbandry uſed about them 1s the ſame as with other Oats. x 

This received from an 'ingenious Hand, and when I hear more I 
ſballimparr it. 


Buck wheat is a Grain exceeding- advantageous: on barren ſandy Lands, pyt-whew, 
it is much ſowen in Surrey; much leſs than any other Grain ſowes an As or French- 
cre: it is uſually ſowen as Barley, but later ;. it is alfo late ripe, and yields 
a very great increaſe, and is excellent food for:$Swine, Poultry, &c. af- 
ter it is mowen it muſt lie ſeyeral days 'till the ſtalks be withered, before it 
be houſed : Neither is there any danger of the ſeed falling from ir. Nor 
doth it ſuffer much by wet. . | | | 

Buck wheat makes as good a Lay for Wheatj'as any: other Grain or 
Pulſe, eſpecially if it be not mowed, but ploughed in : But the beſt 
way is, when it is gn Graſs before: it blofſamy eo feed it ygith Milch 
_ who will tread it down, 'and makeanexcellent L reby tor 
Wheat. - 2 (Ir Ok 

Moreover, your Cows will give y”_= ſtore of Milk, it happenivg at 
that ſeaſon when uſually other Grafs' is burat m hor and dry Summers : 

So have you a double advantage by your Buck wheat, : | 

Our Ruftick Authors mention ſeveral other ſorts of Corr or Grain, as 9ther ſorts of 
Kee or gpelt-corn, Far, Mille, \ Seftne, Rice; &7.; which: I ſhall forbear _ 
to particularize on,'they being not 'as yet-[mage' Denizens in out Ch- 
mate 3 anduntil we are better 1atisfied of rhitir. natures and uſe, and ex- . 1 


- 


perienced in-the way or. method of their propagation. | *! - 

. Of all Pulfes rhat are ſowen or propagated./:Peaſe claim: the prehemi- *c-- 

nence, not only for their general uſe both-by Sex 'and Lands,.-both for 

man and » but.alſo tor-the' diverſity of theiri kinds; [Almoſt for 

every ſort of Land, and for every ſeaſon a ditferentſort of Peaſe ; ſome 

are white Peale, ſome gray, green, &c, not neceſſary here to be enume- 

rated, every underſtanding Husband knowing what ſorts beſt accord 

with his Land. In a tiff fertile Ground they yield a very conſiderable ' 

Crop,” without ſuch frequent Fallowings as other Grains require, and 
6: _ deftroy 
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Lopines 


deſtroy the Weeds, and fir and prepare the Land for After crops, being 
an movers and not an impoveriſher of Land, as Husbaadmen uſually 
oblerve. | x — 

Beans are of general uſe and benefit, and placed before any other Pulſes 
by Plizy, for their comnmodiouſneſs both for man and beaſt ; yer we find 
the'Peale to be more univerſally propagated. Of Beer: there are ſeveral 
forts; the Great Garden-Beens, and middle fort of Bean, and the ſmall 
Bean, or Horſe-bean: the latter only is uſually ſowen in Plogghed Lands, 
and delights principally in ſtiff and ſtrong ground, and thrives not in 
light, ſandy, or barren : They are proper to be ſowen in Land at the firſt 
breaking up, where you inrend atterwards to fowe other Grain, becauſe 
they deſtroy the Weeds, and improve the Land, as generally doth all 
other Cod-ware. Of the other forts of Beans, and alſo of Peaſe, we (ball 
ſay more hereafter in this 7reatiſe. 

The Citch or Fetch, whereof there arc ſeveral ſorts ; but two of moſt 
principal Note, the Winter and Summer-Fetch ; the one ſowen before 
Hinter, and abiding the extremity of the Weather ; the other not ſo har- 
dy, and ſowen in —_— They are much ſowen in ſome places, and 
toa very conſiderable Advantage : They are a good, ſtrong and nouriſh» 
ing food to Cattle, either om in the S$rev or without, and are prope 
gated after the manner of Peaſe. | | 

The leaſt of all Pulſes is the Lentil, in ſome places called Tis : They 
are ſown in ordinary ground, ang require it not very rich, Of a ver 
few ſowen on an Acre, you ſhall reap an incredible quantity ; althoug 
they appear on the ground bur ſmall, and lie in a little room in the Cart: 
they area moſt excellent ſweet Fodder, and to be preferred before any 
other Fodder or Pulſe for Calves, or any other - young Cattle ; and are 


the beſt and cheapeſt food for Pigeons, tally, thoſe that are the moſt 


tame, and fed by hand. | 

Lapines, though not uſed in this Country as everI could underftand, 
{unleſs a few in a Garden) yet we find them highly commended to bea 
Pulſe requiring little trouble, and to help the Ground the moſt of any 


. thing that is {oweh, and to be a good manurefor Barren Land, where 


it thrives yery well. as on ſandy, gravelly, and thg worſt that may be, 
yea, am Buſhes and Bryars. Sodden in water they are excelleat 
Food for Oxen, 'and doubtleſs for Swine and other Cattle. If this be 
true, as —_ it ſcems to be, F admire the _ _— be ſo much 

leted; but I may give'youa more plenary atid ſatisfaQtory Accompt 
of this, and ſome _—_ - afal Seeds and Pulſes, another time. 

T ares are not uſual in moſt places of Explend ; but where they are ſowen 
they as much benefit the Land as otfier Paifes, and are rather to be pre- 
ferred for Fodder then any other uſe they can be pur unto. 

There are ſeveral other Palſes or Seeds mentioned in our Authors, as 
Faſels, Cich _— Wild: Tares, &c. which if caretully and ingeniouſly 

roſecurted might redound to the Huzbandmans Advantage ; and in the 
me manner might ſeveral other not yet brought inco common uſe, aþ 


: though tiny might in all probability beas beneficial as thoſe alzeady in 
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SECT. ly. 
Of Hemp and Flaz., 


Within the compaſs of our Lands ſubje& to the Culture of the Plough, 
may theſe two neceſſary and profitable Vegetables be propagated ; re- 
quiring a competent proportion of Ground to raiſe a quantity ſufficient 
to ſupply our ordinary occaſions and heceſfities; in _ whereof, and 
meerly thorough our own negle& and {loath, we purchaſe the greateſt 
ſhare of theſe Hempen and Flaxen Commodities we uſe, from Strangers . 
at a dear Rate, when we have room enough to raiſe wherewith of the 
ſame Commodities to furniſh them : But that, ( to our ſhame be ir ſpo- 
ken ) we prefer good Liquor, or at lealt the Corn that makes it, before 
any other Grain or Seed, although other may be propagated with greater 
facility, leſs hazard, and abundantly more advantageous, both to the 
Husbandman and Nation in general, than that. EEE © Ak 
I need not put Excuſes into the Country-mens mouths, they have Inpediments 
enough for their grand Negligence in this principal part of Apriculture ; Lan. 
but that I here propoſe them in hopes ſame Yorthy Patriots will uſe their Flax. © 
Endeavours to remove theſe Impediments, 0 


t. The firſt and moſt grand Impediment to this Improvement, is want Want of 
of Encouragement to Trade, or a rg Conſtitution or Ordering of Im- wa dF 
ployments tor the Poor throughout the Countries, which may be accom- 
pliſhed without charge/ the commof Remore toall Ingenuities ) by grant- 
ing ſome extraordinary /ermuniries to certain Socieies in ſeveral places 
convenient inevery County to be eſtabliſhed ; which being the firſt and 
chiefeſt thing to be done, will almoſt of it ſelf remoye all other Impedi- 

2. The next is the defe& of Experience; very few underſtanding Wont of Ex 
the way of ſowing, Gathering, Watering, Heckling, and other parti Cnpadieme. 
cular Modes in ordering theſe Commodities, nor yet the nature of the 
Ground either of them delights in: All which by the Preſider and Ex- 
ample of ſome publique and ingenious Spirits, and by the Conſti:ution of 
a Trade to take off the ſaid Commodities to the Husbandmans Advantage, 
tnay eaſily be removed. bet - DE x et 8 | 

3. Another main Impediment to the Improvement and Ptopagation Tyre »,. 

| of theſe and ſeveral other Staple-Commodities, not yet brought into? 
publique uſe and praiſe, is, that the Planter after he hath been at extra- 
ordinary Expenſe in Fertilizing, Tilling, and Planting his Land,- and 
in preſerving and advaticing the Growth of ſuch Commodities, not on- 
ly the Pfofir of his Land, but alſo of all his Expence and Labour muſt 
be decimated 3 which in ſome years amounts to more than his own clear 
Profits ; when Before ſuch Improvemegts made, little Tythe was paid, 
as for Paſture-Lands is uſual 3 either a reſervation to the Perſor of what 
was fortnerly paid out of ſuch unimproved. Lands, or a certain . Mods 
decimandi, according to the nature of the Commodity planted, might 
prove a very great TL onramenteck to the: Husbandman, an infinite Ad- 


vantage to the Nation in general, and not the leaſt injury or Iofs to the 
Clergy or Improptiator. Some other Impediments there are; and alſo 
G 2 | | other 
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Hemp, 


' later 5 it muſt be carefully preſerved 


Value of 
Hemp. 
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; come a wet ſeaſon, it would ai weeding. 


Beſt Sced. 


' ing thereof a very good piece of Husban 


_ other Propoſitions might be made for the Advancement of this and ſeve- 


ral other Commodities, but. they require more time to treat of, than in 
this place we may deſpenſe withal. 


Hemp delights in the beſt Land, warm and ſandy, or a little gravelly, 
ſo it be rich and of a deep Soil z cold Clay, wet and moorith is nor 
good : It is good to deſtroy Weeds on any Land. The beft Sed is the 
brighreſt, that will retain irs colour and ſubſtance 1n Rubbing : three 
Baſhels will ſowe an Acre; the richer the Land, the thicker it muſt be - 
ſowen; the poorer, the thinner : from the beginning to the end of 
April is the time of ſowing, - wy as the Spring falls out.earlier or 

rom Birds, who will deſtroy many 
Ee, * 7 

The Seaſon of Gathering of it is firſt about Lammas, when a good patt: 
of it will be ripe, that is the lighter Summer-hemp that bears. no Sced, 
and Is called the Fimble-Hemp, and the Qtalk grows whice ; and whea It 
is ripe it is moſt eaſily diſcernable, which is about thar ſeaſon to be pulled 
forth and dried, and laid up for uſe; you muſt be cautious of breaking 
what you leave, leſt you ſpoil it : you mult let the other grow till che 
Seed be ripe, which will be about Michaetmas, or before ; and this is 
uſually. called the Karle-Hemwp. When you have gathered and* bound 
it up 1n Bundles, in Bonds of a yard compafs, (the Statute Meaſure ) 
you muſt ſtack it up, or houſe it till you thraſh out the Seed, An Acre 
of Hemp tay be worth unwrought from five to eight pounds; if wrought 
vp, to'ten or twelve pounds or more; and is a very great fuccour to the 

r, the Hempex Harveſt coming after oiher Harveſts : And then in the 
bad, wet, and Winter-ſcaſons it affords cohtinudl Iimployment to ſuch 
alfo that are'not capable of better.” 26 1d eG 

But for the Methdd apd right way of Watering, Pilling, Breaking, 
Temwtawing, &c. 1 ſhall Teave you to ſuch thatiare experienced therein, 
figding no ccrtain Rules left us by our Ruſtick Authors. + . 

Flax is allo a very excellent Conpien'ys ahd the Tilling and Order- 

Iry ; it will thrive in any good 
ſound Land be it in whar Country foever, but chat is beft that hath layen 
long unploughed : the beſt Land yields the beſt Flax, and raiſgs the 
greateſt. Improvement. The Land' muſt be welt ploughed, and laid flat 
'and even, and the Sced ſowen in a warm ſeafbn, about the middle or 
end of March, or at fartheſt in_ the beginning of April, If it Thould 


We cannot pretend to an Intemperancy of Climate for neifHer Hemp, 
nor Flax, ſeeing that in Scut/and, Holland, France, Flanders, &t. 
North, Faſt, and South of us, Finer Linneh made than what 'we make 
in Erneland'; want of Incouragement to 'Trade,and Induſtry being more 
wanting here then in thoſe Countries. PIN 

The beſt Seed is that which cotties from the Ez/? Comntrey, although it 


'Coſt dear, yet it will eaſily repay the Charge, ahd will tft indifferenc 


"well two or three Crops, then it's beſt to refiew 'it again}, f the beſt 


Seed two Buſhels may ſerve on an Acre, but moreo 
becauſe it groweth ſmaller. You miift be ſufe ro ſowe it on good Land, 


our Engliſh Seed, 
becauſe it robs the ground much, and burneth it, as anciently it was ob- 
ſerved by Yirgil, Urit enim lini Campum Segts, Pur it libexally repayeth 
be > dk 1 F 
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You muſt be careful that it grow not :rill -it be over-ripe, nor to ga- 
ther ir before it be ripe ; the ripeneſs is beſt known by the Seed 3 at the 
{:me let the Pluckers be nimble, and tie it up in hand-fulls, and ſet chem 
2p until they be perfeRly dry, and then houſe ir. 

An Acre of. good Flax on the Ground may be worth, . if it be of the Value of 
2-/t Seed, from ſeven to twelve pounds, yea far more ; 'bur if it be *'** 
»-70178ht up fit to ſell in the Market, it may come to fifteen or tweaty | 
POundcs. - | 

As for the Watering, Drying, Breaking, and Tewtawing, as we ſaid ' 
tore of Hemp, we mult refer to thoſe rhat are better experienced 
*"erein, | 


Fw. 
Of Wead, &c. 


This is a very rich Commodity, and worthy to be taken notice of 
by the Husbaudman; it requires a very rich Land, ſound and warm, 
fai.h Mr. Blith : But T have ſeen it uſually Planted upoa an ordinar 
Gronnd, but warm and light, and in good heart, having long reſted, 
and but new broken up : ir robs Land much, being long continued up- 
on it 3 yet moderately uſed, it prepares Land for Corn, abating the over- 
much Fertility thereof, and draws a different Juyce for what the Cor 
Tequires : the Land muſt be finely —_—_ and harrowed for this Seed, 
whereof about four Buſhels will ſowe an- Acre ; . it muſt be finely har- 
Tied, and all Clots, Stones, Turfs, &c. picked away and laid on 
heaps, as is uſual in Yoad-Zands, then it is tobe continually weeded rill 
the Leaves cover the Ground ; and when the Leaves are grown fair and 
large, then fer to cutting, and ſo throughout the'Summer, that you may 
have five or ſix Crops, and ſometimes bur three in one year of Woad : 
what grows in Wiater, Sheep will eat. | | 

The tine for ſowing of Woad is in the middle and end of March. 

'When it is cut , it muſt be immediately carried to the Milk The 
tanner whereof, with the right ordering of Zoad, and of all other ne- 
cellary circumſtances relating thefero, is beft learned of an experienced 
TVorkman, which is eaſily obtained. k 

Totake'it in tlie very ſeaſon is a fundamental Piece, which is when 77 know * 
the Leaf -is come to its full growth, and. retains its perfe& colour ahd when « 5: 
lively greenneſs;” then ſpeedily cut it, that it fade not, nor was pale be- fur 9p 
fore you have cut your Crop. IH He | . 

The two firſt Crgps are the beſt, which are uſually mixed together in 
the ſeaſoning ,; the Ficos Crops are much worſe, which if either are mixed 
with the former, they mar the whole. | 5 

It is a Staple-Commddity for the Dyers Trade, and is very 2dvanta- profie of 
_=”_ to the Husb551mzn; it more than doublerh the Rent of 'his Land, Wesd. 

| ſometimes it quadcuples it : it hath been fold from 64, to. 307.” the 
. un. 

The Planting and Propagating of Rape ,and Cole-ſced is efteemed ano- 
ther excellent Js of Haoharidey and Salmo og Land, and more Git 
eſpecially on *{aerſh-Zand, Fen-Zand, or newly recoveret| Sea-{ands, Or 
any Land rank 1nd fat, whether Arable or Paſture. a 


” 
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The Cole-ſeed is eſteemed the beſt, the biggeſt and faireſt alſo that you 
can get: let ir bedry and of a clear colour, like- the beſt Onyon-ſeed ; ir 
is uſually brought from Holland. | 

It is to be ſowen at or about Aid-ſummer: you muſt hays your Land 
ploughed very well, and laid even and fine, and then ſowe it; about a 


Gallon will ſowean Acre : the Seed muſt be mixed with ſome other mat- 


ter, as before we direted about Clover-Graſs Seed, for the more even 
diſperſing thereof. | | 
Whea the one half of the Seed begins to look brown, it's time to reap 


' it, which muſt be done as you uſually do Wheat, and lay it two or three 


; Drofu thereof. 


Turneps. 


handfulls together till it be dry, and that through-dry too, which will 
be near a fortnight ere it be dry enough ; it muſt not be turned nor 
touched, if it be poſſible, leſt you ſhed the Seed: it muſt be gathered 
on Sheets, or large Sayl-Clothes, and fo caryed into the Bars or F looy ve- 
Ty large, to be — thraſhed oat. 

The main Benefit is in the Seed : If it be good, it will bear five Quar- 
ters on an Acre, and is worth uſually four Shillings the Buſhel, ſometimes 
more and ſometimes leſs; the greater your parcel is, the better price you 
will have. It is uſed tomake Oy/ thereof; it thrives beſt on moiſt Land, 
1t cannot be toorank; it fits the Land for Corn, &c. Thus far hath Mr. 
Blih delivered ; little elſe is written of this Seed, therefore we leave it to 
the more experienced perſons. 

Although Turzeps be uſually nouriſht in Gardens, and be properly 
Garden plants, yet 'are they to the very great Advantage of the Jus- 
bandman ſowen in his Fields in ſeveral foreign places, and alſo in ſome 
parts of Exgland, not only for Clinary uſes, as about London and other 
great Towns and Cities, but alſo for Food for Cattle, as Cows, Swine, 
&c. They delight in a warm, mellow, and light Land, rather ſandy 


thad otherwiſe, not coveting a rich Mould. The ground muſt be finely 


Hartlib's 
Legacy. 


ploughed and harrowed, and thea the Seed ſowen, and raked in with a 
Buſh, or ſuch-like. They are ſowen at two Seaſons of the year; in the 
Spring with other the like K;tchen-Zillage, and alſo about Midſummer, 
or after, in the Fields for the uſe of Cattle, or any other uſe. In Hot- 
land they ſlice their Turneps with their tops, and Rape-ſced Cakes, and 
Grains, &c. and therewith make Maſhes for the Cows, and give it them 
warm, which the Cows will cat like Hogs. —_ 

| Cows and Suine alſo will eat them raw, if they .are introduced into 
the dyet, by giving the 7arneps firſt boyled unto them, and then only 
ſcalded, and atrerwards they will eat them raw. 

It is alfo reported, that at Rovez they boyl 7urneps with the Leaves on 
them till they be tender, and add thereunto Wheaten Bran, and of che 
Cakes of Rape Seed or Zin Seed, all which hath a ſingular faculty of far 
ting Cattle, ( but for Milch-Beaſts they put leſs of the Seeds: ) this they 
give twice a day, and is the moſt part of their Feeding for the Winter 
only. 
is a very great negle& and deficiency in our Engliſh Husbandry, 


_ that this particular Piece is no. more. proſecuted, ſeeing that the Land it 


requires, need not be very rich, and that they may be ſowen asa ſecond 
Crop alſo, eſpecially after earlyPeaſe ; and that it ſupplies the great want 
of Fodder that is uſoal inthe Winter, not only for g Beaſts, Swine, 
&«c. but alſo for out Milkh-Kyne. ' | 
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SECT. vt. 
Of Setting of Corn. 


Beftdes the ufual manner of fowing of Corn, thete are ſeveral other 
ways of diiperling it, as by ſetting, and howing of it in; &s. This 
Arr of letting Corn ſeems to be very ancient, as appears by #7rgil, Un- 
gubus infodiunt & ſts fruges » and hath been a long rime at- 
tempred to be broug lit into praftice again, as appears by Mr. Pl:tt's 
Adams Tool Revived, Primed in the year 1600. where he doth very in- 
genioufly deſcribe nor only the way, but the great advantage that ac- 
crews by this then ftiew Diſcovery : The firſt part thereof giving you 
e- reaton br Corn ſowen in the common way yields not fo great an in- 

ate as it doth by betng ſet; then He ſhews you the manner of diggihg. 

the Land where you are to fet your. Corn, ( whereof we have ſpoken be- 
fore; ) then he proceeds to the Deſcription of his Inftruments, whereof 
ſome are only many Pins fer at a covenient diſtance in a Board, which 
compreſicd on che Earth make ſo many holes wherein the Wheat-grains 
are to be dropt one by one : But becauſe theſe are very unnecffary and 
troubleſome, and that rhere are newet and better ways found out, I: 
ſhall decline any further diſcourſe abour them. Alſo he gives you the 
diſtance and depth ; where he obſerves, that at three Inches diſtance and 
three Inches depth there are grown thirty Quarters of Wheat on an A- 
cre of Ground. and that four Inches in depth and diſtance hath yielded 
but twenty Quarters: healfo fpeaks of five Inches in depth, and five in 
diſtance : It's probable the diverſity bf the Land, or of theſe years where- 
in the experiments -were proved, might beget ſome differences. Afrer- | 
wards he adviſeth in barren Lands to fill up the holes with ſore good 
mixture or fat compoſt, or to imbibe the Grain you ſet therewith ; v here- 
of more heteafter, SSD As 14 | 

Then Mr. Gabrie! Platt ſucceeds with his newer and better compoſed Diſcovery of 
Mechod of ſetting Corn, whereby! he pretends to remedy all che Incon- C7 Tres: 
veniences of the former way, by hisewo new invented ys cs the one 

e laying up 


. % . 


The deſcription of which Zugine for the ſetting of Corn he gives you Deſtriptionef 
in theſe ment 4 Engine fo 

* wide holes at foar-Inches diſtance, artd be ſet tn a Frame of two Foot ſerung Gr. 
« high, the one from the other ; then ler there be. a Funnel for every ; 
© hole made of rhin Boards, about two InchesSquare: Then for the top 

© let there be two thin Boards of equal breadrly boared likewiſe; where- 

« of the uppermoſt is to be boared with an hot Iron, with holes Ag 

© the ore wa} than the offer, and is to be of facka thickneſs; chat uk 

< one Corn only cart he in the hole 2 The other Board ts to be boare 

&« with wide Holes, und to be looſey that while” the Engine is charged, 

*the holey parc nay be under” the Holes of the rppermoſt Board : = 

_ wahen 
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«when the holes in the Earth are made by the Nether-works, then to 
* be moved, ſo that all the Corns may drop down. 

« And ſor charging, a little Corn being ſwept up and down by a Broom 
*or a Bruſh, will fill the holes3 and it any miſs, the workman may pur 


'©*jn here and there an odd Corn with his fingers, and then moving the 


« ſecond Board till the holes be anſwerable, all the Corns will drop down 
«at aninſtant; then let a large ledge be ſet about the top of the Engine 
«to keep the Corn from ſpilling ; and fo is the upper-part thereof made: 
« And as for the Nether-work, it is ſomewhat more chargable and in- * 
« tricate ; for there muſt be for every hole a little ſpcket of Braſs, caſt 
«< witha Verge to nail unto the Nether-board about the hole, which wuſt 
&.be turned, and boared all of one wideneſs to an hairs-breadth, and 
<*< muſt be wide above, and ſtreight below like a Faucet : Then there 
<« muſt be Iron-pins of five Inches long, of great thick Iron-w1er, drawn 
& {© fit, that no Earth can come into the Braſs-ſockets. Now to make 
*cheſe play up and down at pleaſure, is the greateſt skill in the whole 
« work, and there is no orher way but that which is here deſcribed. 
« There muſt be for every wooden Funnel a piece of Iron forged flat 
« with a hole in the middle, edge-wile, which through two ſlits in the 
© Nether-part, muſt play up = down, through which a Braſs-nail muſt 
&« be faſtened, eaſt with an head, contrary to other nails, bowing down- 
&« wards, to which the Iron pins muſt be faſtned with wyers, and ſo thruſt 
© down and plucked up at pleaſure 3 and then»every end of the flat 
< pieces of Iton muſt be faſtned into a piece of Wood, of ſuch thick- 
© neſs, that two thereof may fill up the diſtance between the rows of the 
* wooden Funnels. Theſe may be.made to play up and down like Vir- 
« ginal-Jacks; and when tbey are lifted up, then the Braſs-Funnels be- 
&« ing wider above then below, give leave for the Corn to fall iato the 
© holes all at an inſtant. Theſe Jacks muſt be faſtned together, the two 
«firſt on either ſide of rhe wooden Funnels, then ſo many together as 
«the weight of the workmen is able to thruſt down to make the holes : 
« And there muſt be a ſtay to hold up the Jacks at pleaſure when they 
«<arelifted up again to ſuch an altitude, as that the Corns may deſcend 
« by them intothe holes : And the bottom, of the Iron-pins muſt be flat, 
<« and by.that means they will not be ſo apt to draw up the Earth into 
« the Funnels; alſo the rapts of the Corn will ſpread better, and bring 
«a greater increaſe, if the ground be ſadned a little in the bottom of 
«every holt: And the tops of the Iron-pins muſt likewiſe be flat, and 
<« hang a little looſe inthe wyers; elſe if any of the Braſs-ſockets get a 
« [jttle wrench, they will not be drawn through, becauſe the holes 
&« muſt be ſtreight. Though The making this Engine be ſomewhat 


 «chafgeable and troubleſome, yet if Skiltull men firſt break the Ice, 


«then it will be common, .and the moſt profitable Invention that ever 
«was found out : andthe top of the Engine muſt. be ledged about with 
« large ledges to keep the Corn from. ſpilling ; fo will a Quart or two of 
& Corn ſerve a good while, and muſt be renewed upon occaſion. Alſo 
« if the ſlits ia the Fannels be lined with Iron, the work will be more 
« durable. 

« But left the charge of this Engine, together with thE difficulty*of 
< vetting it, may be a hinderance to the work intended, owr Author adds 
«2 deſcription of a more eaſic way ( as he ſuppoſerh) for the poorer fort, 
« which is ſubjeQ ro the capacity of every ordinary workmag, and a 
£9 & made 


* 
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& made-of Wood only without®either Braſs or Iron. But he further tells 


« you, thefe Engines will nut endure like the other; beſides, there muſt 
« be four workmen, becauſe*the Engine muſt be made of two Parts, the 
« one to £o before and make the holes, and the other tocome after and 
« drop in the Corn, this laſt muſt nor differ a whit from the upper 
« part of. the former, only it muſt have four feet like tops, in the four 
« corners, Which muſt be ſer right 'in the holes, which are by the other- 
« part which goeth before, which likewiſe muſt have four ſuch feer to 
« leave an imprefſion when it is removed furward, whereby the ſecond 
« may be rightly placed, ſo that the Corns or Grains may fall right into 
«every hole. That part which muſt make the holes, is to be made of two 
« boards of equal breadth to the other, and muft be bored: full of holes, 
« of equal diſtance likewiſe 3 the wooden pins muſt be greater than thoſe 
& of Iron, becauſe the holes will 'need to be ſomewhar large and wide, 
©: and they muſt be faſt in the upper board, and looſe in the nether board. 

««* And if the Engine be large, asthis way it may be larger than the * The reoſon 
«other, by reaſon that it 1s ealllier lifted and removed. being 1n two parts, ſuppoſe yp” A 
«then the upper muff be flirt, 'and divided into ſo many* parts that tower 
« the weight of the' workmen by treading upon thetn, may preſs them — 
«ty make the holes: and though this way will require: four Work: hc alopins 
& men, yet che charge will nor'be double, nor much more than the for- % draws ous 


« mer way, by reaſon that the workmen may'{go forward with more ex- s Jo farm 


« pedirion, and may {et a broader compaſs of 'Ground at one time. fall not into 


Thus far hath Mr. Gabriel Platt proceeded ig his deſcription of his In- ** *%* 
ſtrumentrs, which are, the moſt accurate ang ingenious that we find pub- 
li-b'd. Lhave given it you verbatim, leſt any miftake might be impu- 


'ted to the Relater. "To ingenious men itis plain enough. but to others 


this and every thing elſe befides the plain Durſteble-road 1s intricate. Ca- 
piat qui carere poteſt.” Let ſuch make uſe of it that are willing to pro- 
mote Ingenuity: It's probable it may ſucceedaccording to his deſign, and 
your expe tation 3 if not,” by the Errors of thefeand ſuch-like you may 
diſcover ſome better 'and more factle' way toaccompliſh this Enterpriſe: 
Faci'e eſt addere nora. Let not 7 few errors or miſtakes, or bad ſuc- 
cel”, diſcourage any ran inadefign of fo greatand publick concetnment, 
and experimented at ſoeaſic an expence.' Wt) - 

But leſt any ſhould be over contident in theſe Engines, and ſpend much Errors in | 
tifhe and ſome coſt ot their prep ration, and notimmediately find them 4 =ngne 
to reſpond to his expeAation, which” miyht beget a prejudice nor only 

ainſt this, bur all other ways efteemed Novel { for ſuch that art over- 
earneſt to acconypliſh any deſign, .incafe it ſucceeded nor, are ſooner pre- 
judiced agaiaft it, than thoſe that underrake it with more Caution ) I ſhall 
diſcover luch Inconveniences and*Errors that you may probably meet 
withal in this way Mr. Plazz deſcribes. | 

1. Men, not Children nor Women are capable of this Employment, 
that it will be very difficult to procure Setters for any great quantity, 
the work being {o tedious, and ſo many required to pertorm it: Such 
Inventions being to be preferred, that are moſt univerſal,moſt ealy and 

rformed in leſs time, and with lefs expence. 

2. In hard ſtiffclay-ground, or any other after Rain, holes will be very 
troubleſome to make; the pins going down-right, and riſing perpendicu- 


| larly again, will bring uP much of rhe Earth with them;that it will bean 
intolerable trouble to | 


ep the pins clea 4 and the holes open, 


3-in 


-. 
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3. In ſtony Land, or where roots of 'Trees, &c. annoy the ground, this 
. Engine will he uſeleſs; for ifone ſtraw hinder one pin, the reſt cannog 
enter. ' . Ch. 

4. The pins muſt be very thick and near yaa elſe if any of- the 

Cora be injured by Worms, Froſt, &«, your Crop will bedefeQire. 
Howing iv All which Inconveniencies and Errors are remedied and pegyentnd by 
of Gn com- howing in of Corn by hand in rows, both for the ſaving of Corn, and 
nan  conveniency of Weeding, and for the /berter increaſe at the. Harveſt, 
far beyond what can be expected the common way ; Alſo it is of much 
leſs expence than the ſetting Engine. /. rs fd 
Hartlib's Theſe ſeveral ways are all- that we find as yet diſcovered, and theſe 
Legacy. alſo, for what I can ungerſtand, but little prafiins atleaſt for Corn; 
but for Peaſe it is uſual, eſpecially the better ſdrt of Peaſe, to bs howed 
inas Mr. Hartlib preſcribes, and thattoa very conſiderable advantage : 
Alſo I have cauſed the beſt ſort of Peale to be {et :as Beans, in a double 
row at a good diſtance, with admirable ſucceſs. The fame Method isuſed 

; at this day about Godalming in Surrey. _ Prop | 

The eſt #99 But to remedy and remove all manner of Errors or Inconveniencies 
| of *"; thatcanbefoundin ſetting or howing of Coro, 1 ſhall heregiye you a 
|  plainand perfe& deſcription ofaneaſy and feaſible Inftrument that ſhall 
diſperſe your Corn, Grain or Pulſe, of what kind ſoever, at what di- 
ſtance, and in what proportion you pleaſe to geſign, and that with very 
: a very little extraordinary charge, expence or ha- 


_ Expedition, a 
zard. | | T 
Firſt, make a Frame of Timber, 6f about two or three Inches ſquare, 
the breadth ofthe Frame about two Foot, the height, about eighteen 
Inches, the length about four Foot, more or lefs as you pleaſe; as at 
u. U. uv. v. inFig. at-the deginniog of 111 Chapter: place this Frame 
- on two.pair of ordinary Wheels like Plough-wheels. The Axle-tree of 
the two foremoſt wheels is to lock roeither (ide, as doth the fore Axle- 
tree of a Waggon, for reaſons hercaftes ſhewn ;, the hindermoſt Axle- 
> tree being of Iron, and ſquare in the middle, mult be fixed ro the Centre 
; of the Waneels, that the Axes and Wheels may move together : then a- 
bout the middle of the Frame in the bottom, let there be fixed an Iron In- 
ſtrument, or of Wood pointed with, Iron, like unto a Coulter, made a 
little ſpreading at the battom, in the. nature of a Share, made to paſs 
through two Mortoiſes on the top far i grecerRrengrl, and made gſo 
to be wedged higher or lower, according as yoſ@will have your furrow 
in depth; as at 0. 0.. the uſe wheregf is only. to make the Furrow ſo 
that you muſt make the point thereaf of breadthonly to move the Earth, 
and caſt it, or force it on either ſide, that the Corn may fall to the bot- 
tom of the Furrow 3 then over thisShare or Coulter, a little behind it 
may a wooden Pipe be made, to comefrom the: tap of the Frame, to rhe 
lowerend of the Share, tapering downwards as at p.and as near as you 
can to the Share, to deliver the Corn immadiatelyas the Ground is open- 
ed, and before any Earth falls in, that what Earth doth afterwards fall 
in, it may fall on the Corn. This Pipe is to proceed out of a large Hopper 
fixed on the top of the Frame, that may-contain about a Buſbel,mort or 
leſs, as you think fit, as at q. but that the Corn may gradually deſcend,ae- 
cording to the quantity-you intend to beſtow of an Acre; at the very 
neck of the Hopper, underneath in the ſquare Hojlows thereof, mu 
be fitted in the edge of a Wheel of Wood, about half an Iach dock, 
a -an 


-_ 
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and proportionable ro the cavity of the neck; as behind the Let- 
ter 7. the Wheel need not be above two or three Inches Diameter, 
and fixed on an Axis extending from one ſide of the Franie to the 
other ; on which Axis is alſo to be another Wheel with anedge on the cir- 
cumference thereof like the wheel of a Spit or Jack, as at r. which muſt 
anſwer to another wheel of the like nature and form, fixed on the Axis 
of the hindermoſt Wheels, as at s. then fit a Line( of Silk is beſt, be- 
cauſe it will not be ſoapt to ſhrink and reach as Hemp) 4bout theſe two 
Wheels, that when the Inſtrument moves on-the hindermoſt Wheels, by 
the means of the Line, the ſmall Wheel at the neck of the Hopper, may 
alſo move; which lefſer Wheel in the neck of the Hopper, may have ſhort 
pieces of chick Leather fixed in the circumference thereof, like unto the 
teeth of a Jack-wheel, that upon ics motion it may deduce the Corn out 


of the Hopper, in what proportion you pleaſe ; for in caſe it comes too 


falt, then you may by a wedge at the 7eron of the piece whereon the 
Hopper reſts, asat #. or at the end of the Axis of the leſſer Wheel, like 
as in a Qwerne, force the Wheel and Hopper together ; and in caſe it feeds 
too {l»w, then may you remove them by the ſame Wedges to a further 
diſtance : alſo in caſe your Line be too (lack or too hard, you may pre- 
vent either extream by a wedge in the place where the Axis of the Wheels 
moves, or by a third Wheel, about the middle of the Line made to move 
further or nearer, as you ſee cauſe. $2 
| Alſo by the means of the Iron Rod» v. fixed to' the foremoſt Axis 
thar is made to lock, may you guide your Engine at pleafure, which 
Rod is made crooked at the neck of the Hopper, left that ſhould injure 
ats motion. | 2th | 
And at the turning you may lift up your Engine by the handles at 
x: for whilſt you liftit up, the Corn feeds not until you fet the ſame 


down again. 


One Horſe and one Man may work with this Inſtrument, and ſow Land = 
as faſt or faſter than ſix Horſes can Plough, ſo that you may with eaſe com: ,,3 
pute the Expence, in caſe your Inſtrument be ſingle ; but you' may in the #*- 1 
ſame Frame have two ſhares at twelve Inches diſtance more or leſs, as 


you will have the rows of Corz diſtant one from the other; and two ,, 4, wime. 


Pipes our of rhe ſame Hopper, and two ſinall Wheels on the ſame Axis, 
with other Wheels anſwerable, every whit as eaſy 10 be : as one, 


' andthen may you double your proportion of Land in'a day. 


E259 


This Inſtrument will always keep the ſame proportion you Giſt ſet It .' Fguaticy 
to, which you muſt thus contrive: Firſt, know the length of the Furrow of Seed. 


you ſowe, then caſt up how many of theſe Futrows at: ſuch a diſtance your 
Inſtrument is made for / whether a Foot; more vr tefs} will amonat un- 
toan Acre ; then conclude how much to ſowe or an Acre ; "as ſuppoſe 
a Buſhel, then divide that Buſhel into ſo mapy Fr 25.yOu have Fur- 
rows or diſtances in that Acre: then take one or twa;of thoſe parts, and 
put into your Hopper, and obſerve whether it witt h51d out, 'or ſuper- 


abound at the end of one or two Furrows, and SO gy proceed and 


reQify the Feeder; or you may judge-by your own, realon, whetherit 
feed too faſt or too flow.” _—_ od ge ar} 
' In caſe it feeds too faſt; notwithſtanding they be cloſe place 


& roge- 3+ ReBifics 


ther, you may.make that Wheel at the lower Axis, wherein t 00g owe p 


moves, to be leſs then the upper. then will the ribtion'be ſhower: an 
thus may you make it moye as ſlow as you will, by augmenting ihe 
: H 2 upper 


Ps 
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upper, and diminiſhing the lower Wheels whereia the Line is, and make 
ir move faſter by the contrary Rule. . __. .. | 
4 N difr- Tn caſe you drive apace, it feeds apace 3 in caſe you drive but flow, 
rence in ("it feeds but ſlowly : here 1s no error. 


. wing faft or : 


low When you come to any turaing at the Lands-end, by lifting upthe/hin- 
5: No loſs of dermoſt part of the [nſtrument, that thoſe Wheels touch not the ground, 
Seed. | | its | ! d 

the feeding of the Corn immediately ceaſeth until you ſer it down again. 

Alſoall the Corn you ſowe lies at one certain depth, none ky ac, 

' nor any too ſhallow. 0 POL 7s Ent 
6. Need: w You may place a ſmall kind of Harrow to fallow, but the beſt way is 
berrowing- to have on each ſide each Furrow, a piece of Wood, alittle broad at the 
end, fer aſlope to force the Earth rounding on the. Cora; this may well 

be placed and fitted to the bottom of this Inſtrument, juſt bebind the 

 Shareand Feeging Pipe. = 
General a4 By this Method of Sowing, any ſort of Grain or Pulſe may be ſaved 
ages, of the one half, and in ſome places more, which by the other ve is either 
-—< 0 gat buried ſo deepunder Clots, that it cannot come up, or elſe is fo ſhallow, 
yy that the Cold in the Winter, or Drought jn the Summer killeth it, or 
elſe lies on the Surface as a prey to the Fowls of the Air: Much alſo 
thereof falls in cluſters, twenty or thirty Grains where onegrrwo mighs 
ſuffice, which are common Inconyeniences, and uſually happening tothe 
vulgar way of ſowing Core, the greater half by far is loſt, which in al 
probability may be ſaved by the uſe of chis very Inſtrument, which wil 
doubly requite the extraordinary charge and trouble thereof 3 for here is 
no Cory ſowed under Clots, but in Rows, as the Earth is ſtirred and moe 
ved: itisall at one certain depth, and at one certain diſtance; and equal» 
ly covered, below the injury of Froft, and Heat, and Ripine of Birds. 

Ifoby this way the —_ may be {pwn in the very middle or conveniens 
depth of the Mould, that it may have the ſtrength of the Land both bes 
low and aboye the Root, which-in the .other more uſual way, the Core 
falls to the bottom of the Furrow on the Gravel, Clay, or ſuch like hard 
Ground, that it ſeldom thrives ſo well as what happens to be in the 
midſt, This way alſo exceeds the way of Setting Corn, where the Pins 
thruſt into the Ground, hardens ang faſtens the Mould ; that unleſs the 
Land be very light, it confines the Roots to too narrow a place, which 
in this way is prevented, as I haye lately obſerved in Garden-Beancs, 
that thoſe howed in, prove better than thoſe ſet witha ſtick. 

By the. uſe of this Inſtrument alſo may you cover your Grain or Pulſe 
withany rich Compoſt you ſhall, prepare for that purpoſe, either with 
Lige90 Aung. Cry or granulated, orany, other Saline or Lixivial Subſtance, 
made dilper le, which may dropafter the Cor», and prove an, excellens 
Improyement ; for we fiad experimentally, that Pigeons-dung ſown by 
the hand, on' Wheat. or Barly, mightily advantageth it by the commpa 
way of Husbandry ; much morethen might we, expeQ this way, where 
the Dung,' or ſu = ſubſtance is all in the ſame Furrow with the Cors, 


I! 


where the other vulgar way, a great part thereof comes, not. near it. 

© Tt way, either be done be having another Hopper on the ſame Freme 
behind thatfor the Corz, wherein the Compoſt may be, put, and:made. ta 
drop, ſuccefſively after the Cory ; or it may, be ſown by, another Inſtru- | 
ment to follow the former, which is the,berter way, and may both 
diſperſe, the, Soils, and cover both Soil apd Seed. +: 


The 


cellent ſweet Bacon. 
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The Corn alſo thus fown in Ranges, you may with much more con- 
yeniency go between, -and-either weed it, or hoe it, and earth it up as 
you think good, and at Harveſt it will eaſily repay the Charges. F 

"Alſo the Fore-wheels being made to lock to and fro on either ſide, 
you may have an upright Iron-pin fixed to the middle of the Axis, cx- 
rended to rhe to the Frame; and from thence a ſmall. Rod .of Iron 
to come'to your hagd, with a crooked neck juſt againſt rhe neck of the. 
Hopper ; by means of which Tron-rod, you may lock or turn the Wheels 
either way, and / am your Inftrument, and re&ify it, if it deviate out 
6f its right courte. | k "lk 

"The Hopper muft be broad and ſhallow, that the See@preſs not much 


harder whea i is full, than whenit is hear empty, leſt in ſowe not pro. 


portionably. | ec 2 | 

This Inftrument, although it may at the'firſt ſeem myſterious and intri- 
cate to the ignorant, yet Iam very confident it will anſwer toevery par- 
ticular of what I have written of it: and any ingenious Wheel-right, 
Joyner, or Carpenter, may eafily make the fame with very little Inſtru- 
Qion, and any ordinary Ploughman may: uſe it. 


vel, &c. it is not then convenient to ſowe the Cor within the Land,” be: 


it were the Clots, &s drop your Seed in rows, and by certain Phzzs,or 
pieces of Wood or Iron, made flat atthe end, and a ittle floping, ſer 
on each fide ſuch rows of Corn of Grain, the Ex#rh may be calt over it 
and laid in Ridges, above the ordinary level of the Land ; which 'way 
I have proved to be very advantageous to Beans laid on a ſhallow Ground, 
and covered over, tc. | 

The way of Plough-trenthing Land before-mettioned, prepareth it for 
all theſe ways of Setting of Sowittg of Corp, as well as digging of it. | 


SECT. VII. 


Of the General Uſes of Corn, Gram; Pulſe, FRE <4 
Seeds propagated by the Plough. 


Wheat is the rioff eneral Grain ufed here in England for Bread, al. Tpeof | 


though it be nor unfit for moſt, of the, uſes the other Grains are fit fore 
As for Beer, the belt Beer to keep hath: uſually a proportion of Wheat 
added tothe Malt; and the Brait of Wheat, 4 little thereaf boiled ig 
our ordinary Becr, maketh it Mantle, of Flower id the Cyp whed "it is 
poured ont ; which ſheweth with whats rich ſpirit Wheat 1s enfdoWer, 
that ſo much remains in the very Bran, Aſto Starch is 'made of muſty 
and unwholſome' Wheat, and of the Bran'thetedf, than which there are 
few things whiter. ' In of 


The principal uſe of Barley isfor the makigg of Beer,being the ſweet- Of Barley. 


eſt and moſt pleaſant Grain fod that purpoſe; itts one of the beſt Grains 
for fatting of Swine; eſpecially, being either boiled till, ir be ready. to 
break with no mbre water thai it' drinks up 3 orgtound in a Mill,” and 
wet into a Paſte, or mads into 4 Meſh;. either way it produces1t6 tex- 


Rye, 


> 


4 cellent advane 


If # wig Land be either near the Water, or Clay, or Sand, Rock, Gra- Another ex- 
cauſe it may not have depth for rooting: By this Inſtrament may you —_—_ on 
then by placing rhe Share near the top of the Land, ofily to Temove as 
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Rye, its general uſe is for Bread, either of it ſelf or mixed with Wheat 3 
it makes Bread moiſt, and gives it a very pleaſant taſte to moſt Appetites. 
I know no other particular uſe thereof { it being not univerſally propa- 
gated ) only it's reported, that it yields great ſtore of Spirit or Aqua» 
Vile. : 

Oats are the only Grain for a Horſe, and beſt agrees with that Beaſt 
of any other, andin which the Horſe moſt delighteth ; and is a conſtant 
food either for Bread, Cakes, or Oatmeal to the Scots, and ſeveral Nor- 
thern places in Zzg/and, and in ſome parts of Wales. Oats alſo will make 
indifferent good Malr, and a little thereof in ſtrong Beer to be kept, 
is uſual, They axg a Grain that Poultry alſo love to feed on, and it = 
them lay ſtore of Eggs above what orher Grain doth. i 

The common ule of Pulſes are genefally known, as well for Men as 
Beaſts; but there: are ſeveral thar pretend to extra from them excellent 
Liquors, and diſtill very good Spirirs or Aquavite, without Maulting, as 
one ( ina certain 77a publiſhed by Mr. Hartlip ) pretends that Rye, 
Oats, Peaſe, and the like inferior ſort of Grains, handled as Barley until 
it ſprout, needing not for this work to be dryed, but beaten and moiſt- 
ned with its own Liquor, and ſoundly fermented, will yield a monſtrous 
increaſe. He alſo affirms, that out of one Buſhel of good Peaſe will come 
of Spirit at the leaſt two Gallons or more, which will be as ſtrong as the 
ſtrongeſt Anniſced-water- uſually fold in Zoxdoz : this he affirms to be of 
the leaſt. He afterward in the ſame Tra& gives the particular Proceſs, 
. Which is thus, 

Let Peaſe be taken and ſteeped in as much Water as will cover them, 
till they Swell and Come, and be fo ordered as Barley is for Maulting ; 
only with this difference, that for this work if they ſprout twice as much 
as Barley doth in Maulting, 'tis the better. The Peaſe thus ſprouted, if 
beaten ſmall, which is eaſily done, they being ſo tender, pur into a Veſſel, 
and ſtopt with a Bung and Rag, as uſually, theſe will ferment ; and after 
two, three, or four Months, if diſtilled, will really perform what before 
is promiſed, ; 

Thus (healſo adds ) may a Spirit or Hqua-vite be made out of any green 
growing thing, Roots, Berries, Seeds, te, which are not olly. | 

Alſo that the Spirit which is made out of. Graiz not dryed into Malt, 
is more pleaſant than the other. ' , © | 

It is not unlikely that Grain may afford its tinure, and that excellent 

Beeror Ale may be made thereof without Mawlting : but theſe things re- 
quire in another place to be Treated of ; and alſo of the different ways 
of Fermemting Ziquor, which we refer to another time and place. 
_  Hempſeed 1s much : commended for the feeding of Poultrey and other 
Fowl, ſo that where plenty thereof may be had, and a good return for 
Fowl, the uſe thereof muſt needs be advantageous, ordered as you ſhall 
find hereafter; when we Treat of Poultrey. © 

Flax-ſeed, or Lin-ſeed, Rape, and Cole-ſeed, are generally made uſe of 
for the making of Oyl. | | O 


Of the preſervation of Cory, 


\ The preſervation of Corn when it is plenty and good, isof very great 
advagtage to the Husbandman, and the Kingdom in general; for in 
icarce and dear years, the Husbandman hath little to fell to FAS * 

| " 
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his Scock, and the Buyers are uſally furniſbed- with muſty and bad Cori, 
from forreign parts, or from ſuch that were ignorant of the ways tv pre- 
ErvVeE IT, ,-Þ x - # þ : 
Therefore in cheap years it will be yery neceſſary to make ys of ſome 
of theſe ways for the ſtoring up your pleary of Cors, againſt a rime of 
CATCITY. ; VS } = > + ES G : } | 4 
| The way of making it up in Reecks, or Reeck favals, fet on ftones;that on Reeck- 
the Mice may not comeat it, is uſual and common. - flavals. 
; But Cor» thraſhed and clean winn&wed, is apt to-be muſty, - therefore bt $I 
ſome advile that, you lay up your Corn in;the Chatf in large Granaries 
made for that purpole ſecure from the Micez ang wtien you uſe or ſell it, 
___ I NN ag | wy i 'F 
 Alfo itj$s adviſed to mix beans with Corp, and that it will preſerye it ©. . ,. 
from heating and muſtineſs. It is probable, that if the Beazs be well dri- co onde 
ed ona Kiln, jt may ſucceed, for then will they attra® all ſuperfluous 
moiſture unto them, which is the only cauſe of the injury to'the Corn; 
for.ia Zgypt where it is ſodry, Corn will keep in dpen Granaries many 
| yy as in Pharaoh's time.” The Beans axe cafily ſeparated afterwards from 
74*. , BY. SL a 7 ARTS PPS Ya? | | 
Ir is reported, that pieces of Tron," Flints, Pebles, oc. mixed with ; 
Corn, preſerves it Frodl heating - which may be reg for it is uſual tg ſer —— ; 
aſtickan emd in Corn, only to give paſlage forgghe Air to prevent heats with Gre- 
ing. A large Granary full of ſquare waode ewful of ſmall bales, may 
{4K long from heating, though not ſo well as che Chaff, Beans, &c. / 
Alſo ſome have had two Granaries, the 6ne over the other, and filled A dmuble 
the upper, which had a ſmall hole ja the bottom, that the Corn by degrees, ©1919) *#* 
like Sand ia an Hour-glafs, hath fallen into the lower ; and when it WAS arber. 
all in the Jowet, they remnoy'd it into the upper, and ſo kept- it in codtiny- 
al motion ; which is@ good way to preſerve ir. dk: of | I 
The beſt Granaries are thoſe built. of Brick with Quarters of Timber 
wrought in the inſide, whereto to nail Boards, with which you mult line 
it ſocloſe ro the Brick, that there may be no ſhelter for yermin. You ma 
make many Stories one above the other; let them, be near the one to the 
other, .for the ſhallower the Corn lyeth, the better, and is the caller turn- 
ed, which will be very neceſſary todo ſometimes. | | 
The way ot prelerving Cornin Granaries, may be very advantagious 
againſt a dear year; butif you keep it too long. there, it may be unprofi- 
_ table, andis not fo prafticable here asin the Zow-Countreys. 


Frſt, Becauſe England it ſelf is as it were a Granary for theſe Coun- 
reys,, when they have ſcarce any Mere, bur what they buy abtoad from - 
ence or elſewhere, and therefore muſt haye Granaties ro lay up their 


» # 


Corn in when they buy it. | 


Secondly, In caſe they ſhould dot buy / when it is cheap) nore than 
they preſently uſe; in dear years they muſt expend a greac part of their 
wealth abroad for Corn; when in Exg/and, in caſt it be fomecimes dear- 
er, yet our Wealth goes nor farther than to che Farmer, gxcept in times 
of great ſcarcity, which do not happen above once in 10. or 12. years. 

. * 


Thirdly, In times of War they cannot have Corn fo certajaly Imported, 
av in times of Peace. So they are eompeled to provide againſt a wer day, 
| | as 


-c 
a, 
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as Husbandmen uſuaily term it, when on thevther ſide [ let the Seas be 
never fo much troubled ) we have our Corn at home. 

So that the principal uſe of a Granary is againſt a very dear year ; 
Therefore it is moft adviſcable to diſpoſe of your Corn in the Granary eve- 
Ty other year, and lay up-a new ſtore at a low Market, for by the ſhrinking 


COS WE 


of the Wheat, and the oldneſs of it, you may otherwiſe {uffter more than 


, the gain of a dear-year can recompenſe you. 


SECT. VIIL 


Of the preparation of the Seed. p 
The greateſt part of Vegetables, and more eſpecially thoſe whereof we 

have betore Treated, are propagated of Seed, which included in a ve- 

ry {jnall ſhell, Skin, or husk, containeth the very Quinteſſence of the 

Plant that produceth it, and isas it were, the Life and Spirit of the Vege- 

Dy. Willis 4. table, coagulated into a ſmall compaſs. Erenim | Natura |] « toto Plante 
Ferment®s- mole nobiltores & maxime attivas particulas ſegregat, eaſqu2 cum panxillo 


W* :2 7 
% 4 » *# 


8iont. . terre & aqua. ſimul collett«s, in Semjna velut Plante © 5455 20566, DA90%hh 
P 


as efformat - interim truncus, folia, caules, & reliqua nie membra » princt- 
piis - afttvis, = orbata, valde depauperantur, ac minoris efficatie ac virtutis 
exiſtunt. T x 


i Seed. or 
trix or Menſtruum, in its proper time doth attralt unto its ſelf its pro- 
per nouriſhment or moiſture, whieh by its own ſtrength or power it doth 
ferment, and tranſmute that which was before another thing, now into its 
own being, ſubſtance or nature, and thereby doth diſpand its ſelf, and 
increaſe into the formand matter by Nature Co A more Philoſaphick 
Definition and DifſeQion of the nature of the Seed and Vegetation, we 
willHeaveto the more Learned, and content our ſelves in our Habitation 
with ſo much of the underſtanding thereof, as ſhall guide us unto the 
Diſcovery and Application of what may be this proper Merſtruum where- 
in each Seed moſt rejoyceth in, and with moſt delight attraſted 3 for it 
is moſtevident, that every Seed as it differs in nature from another, ſo 
it requires a different nouriſhment. For we perceive that in the ſame 
Land one ſort of Seed will thrive where another will not, according to 
the Proverb, One Mans Meat is anothers Poiſon ; and that any ſort of Grain 


or Seed will intime extract and diminiſh ſuch Nutriment that it moſt des» . 


lights in. Which is the cauſe that our Hugbandmen do find ſo great an 
—_ . Advantage and Improvement by changing their Seed, eſpecially from 
provement, that Land which is ſo often tilted, which they call FHook-/and, into 
Land newly broken; and from dry, barren, and hungry Land to rich 
and fat Land 5 alſo from Land inclining to the South, to Land inclj- 
ning tothe North, & e contra; all which produce a good Improvement, 
As Cattle that are taken out of ſhort ſoure, and bad Paſture, and pur in- 
to good ſweet Paſture, thrive better than ſuch that are not ſo exchanged. 
After the ſame manner it is with Trees removed out of bad Ground 
into good; all which are manifeſt Signs, that there is fome particular 
thing whereifh each Seed delights: which if we did but underſtand, 
we might properly apply uy, and gain Ricl.es and Honour tg our ſelves 3 but 


t, 


becauſe weare ignorant thereot, and are content ſo to remain, we will 


make uſe of ſuch Soils, Dungs, Compoſts, and other Preparations and 
; $7 | Ways 


pirir of the Plant being caſt into irPproper Max . 
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Ways of Advancemrat of the Growth of Vegetables, as are already dil- 
covered and made uſe of, and ſhall here give unto rhe Reader the ſeveral 
Ways and Metlods we ſhall find diſperſed 1n our Ruſtck Amthors for the im- 
bibition of the Seed, which hath been long attempted, and many ways 
tryed ; but moſt of them have fallen ſhort of the expeCtation of che Fx- 
perimenters, becauſe they neither took the right Matter, nor obſerved 
the right manner of the Operation. As according to ſome Authors you gieping of 
are preſcribed to ſteep your Cor» in Dung-water, or Water wherein Or» in 
Cow-dung hath lain ſometime, which it's probable may be ſome,though P45 =% 
little advantage to the Cory. | 

Then in one of the ſame Authors are ye commended to an Experi- 
menr better than the former : That whereas before you ſteeped your Corn 
in the Water which had ſucked out the fireagth and ſalt of the Dunz, 
you muſt now mingle your D«xz, your Water and your Cors together, 
and ſtir them one whole hour at the leaft; alſo in theeveniag ftir them 
again for half an hour or more, let them ſtand together all night, and 
the next day at ſome tap draw away the Water, then mingle the Cory 
and Dung chroughly well together, and afrer ſowe the Dung and Corn {o 
mixed ig a barren and hungry mould, and you ſhall have ( ſaith mine 
Author) as rich a Crop, asif the Ground it {elf had been dunged before ; 
he giveth alſoa Probatum eft unto it. | 

The, ſame Sir Hugh Platt gives you 4 proceſs of fteeping Cors out of Atam's Todl 
Fohannes Baptiſta Porta, which he pretends rocaule a wonderful encreaſe, tacos 
and at leaſt five for one above the accuſtomed yield, which is, 7o tte 
the Corn out of the middle of the Far, and bathe it in ſweet Oyntment made 
with the fat of old Goats, -being mixed with Bacchus and Fulcan, [ which 
our Author interprets to be Goats-dung, the older the betxer, moiſten- 
ed with Wine, or new Muſt, or I rather judge Lees of Wine J let their 
foft and even laid bed be gently warmed: | which he alfo interprets to be 
the Digging of the Land; and by warming, its probable he means ſoyl- 
ing or watering it with ſomeprepared rich Liquor. 

. Allo our Author there adviſes for the ſteeping of Corn in new Ale or 

Wort, its own natural Bathe ; but ſeems to prefer the ſteeping thereof in 
the Water wherein the Dung of Oxen, Kine, and Sheep, and Pigeons- 
duxg hath been imbibed, which he preſcribes to be abawt two parts of 
Water to one of Dung, and letthem ſtand four or five days, oftea ſtir- 
ring them together ; which Water decanted or courſly filtered is fic for 
your uſe, wherein you are to ſteep your Corp till it be glutted there- 
with; which you may eaſily diſcover : but be ſure not to overcharge the 
Cor» with the Liquor. 

Thus far we 6nd how the fteeping of Car» in Dung-water hath been 
uſed and approved of, and that as may be preſumed from the rationa- 
lity of the thing, and credit of the Author, with ſome good ſucceſs ; 
Bur it is probable it might not always anſwer the expeRation of the Ex- 
perimenters, or at leaſt not to produce ſo great an Increaſe as the Authors 
promiſe ; neither can thoſe ways be ſo excellent as theſe we ſhall. adviſe 
you to, being grounded on more rational :Principles, and -have been 
proved to be more effetual than the other. | | 

That which containeth in it moſt pf the Vaiver/a/ Subjef# or Matter 
of Yegetables (whereof we diſcourſed at the the beginning of this Freatiſe) 
is the fitceſt for this purpoſe 3 of all which, Nre or Sz zerre is elteem- 
ed the beſt, whereof Yirg# adviſeth Ms infuſe or beſpriokle the. Seed : 


Semina 


—_——— — Oo 
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Semina viai equidem multos medicare ſerentes 
Et Nitro prins profundere 


Miraculum This alſo is that Subje&t Glauber ſo highly extols, whete he ſays, S; 
Mundi, p 52+ Apricole (emer hoc menſtruo humeftatum in agrum ſpargunt, citjus matureſ- 
cit, grams pinguioribus, &c. If Husbandmen did ſowe their Seed imbibed 
with this Menſtruum, it would ſooner be ripe, and bear better Grain, 8c. 
This S»bief# or Menftruum he labours 1n ſeveral Tratts of his, to prefer 
above any other matter' whatſoever, for all ſorts of Vegetables, either by 
application thereof unto the roots, or by way of irrigation, or by im- 
bibition of the Seed therein, as very highly conducing to Fertility and 
acceleration of Maturation ; but in another Tract of his, being the Ex- 
plication of the former, he very honeſtly undeceives all ſuch that judge 
Explicatio this Nztre or SubjefF to be common Vzzre or Salt-petre, Velim autem men- 
__ tem intelligi meam non accipiendum eſſe Nitrum commune, hiſce minime pro- 
is $I» ; ; : 
fciuwm, Common Nitre being nor fit tor that purpoſe. The Wire or 
Sal terre intended by theſe and other Learned Authors as apt for this 
work, is the fixed Salt extracted out of any Yegerable, Animal, or Mi- 
zeral throughly calcined, as atrer the burning of Land in the common 
way of burn-betting. that which cauſeth ſo great Fertility is as well the 
fixed Szlt or Alcali char. left in the A/bes, as the waſte or expence of the 
ſterile acid Spirit which before kept that vegetating Salt from a Qing. 
Whar is it that 1s fertile in Lime, Aſhes, Soap aſhes, &c. but this Nz- 
tre, or Sal tere, this Univerſal Subject left therein, and moſt ecalily ſepa- 
| ; Table after Calcination? 

Ile 46. Therefore let every Hubandmen that expets ſo large a Produft or 
Reward, take the right matter, ſuctr that Glauber caſh on his {paragas, 
which rhrough its fiery nature deſtroyed-the Worms, or baniſhed them 
wholly from their ancient habitations, and by its vegetating and fruQti- | 
fying nature it made the Aſparages thrive more fully and perteQly than 
before, &c. This Salt is as a. to be procured, as the Lee or Lixiviym 
wherewith the Women uſually ſcour their Cloths, being extrated out 
of any Aſhes, either of Vegetables, Animals, or Minerals. All the diffi- 
culty is in the true proportion and ſtrength of this Zixivium or Men- 

Continuatio pyyum: for Glanber adviſes in another 7ratt of his, by no means to add 
Miraculi . : Y 

Mundi, 21. £090 much'thereof to the Vimes, leſt they grow too rank © but in our way 

of Imbibition of Grain, we need not fear that; only this we muſt be 

cautious of, that the great and fiery heat thereof deſtroyeth not the Corn, 

for the higheſt Medicines taken in exceſs, prove the greateſt Poyſons : 

but let not- this prove a Difcouragement, for it: cannot be difficult to 

prevent this Inconvenience, either by moderating the quality of the 

Menſftruum, or the time of Imbibition. 

Nexr in place to this Univerſal SubjedF may be uſed ſuch materials that 

contain moſt of the iame, as Vrine, which contains very much of rhat 

Voſatile or Vegetating Salt, and hath been experimented to have advan- 

ced the growth of Corn, and to have accelerated it, as you may obſerve 

in the 402. Fxperiment of the Lord Bacons Sy/va. Then the Dung of 

Sheep, Pigeons, and other Fowl, who becauſe they make no Urine, have 

' thei; Dung. enriched with a greater quantity of that Subject than other 

Crearures, whence it is uſually extracted by the Urize : Sheep alſo drink 

but lirtle, and feed dry, which makes their Dung exceeding _ ons 

| | ertile 


et ttt. ———_——— 
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fertite.. 1 caſually mer with the following Free? bighly applauded by 
ull Productions from lit, which 


the Owners: thereof, promiſing wonder 
IS thus: .. '-- WW 2 7 


a if 3d 3& ++ Wilt V3 ISK 1 Fs bo | 
Take half a Buſhel of Shegps-dung, and. put upon, it twenty quarts : 


of Spring-water, ſet it on the firg rill it be lJuke-warm, but not boyling, 
and fo +06 with yout hand all'the Sheeps-dung by little. and. littke,( vill 
it be diſſolved in thewater jthen let i ſtand twelve hours! e8fter-which 


train the water through a courſe Cloth, with a /hard Compreſſion ;. this. 
water keep for uſe: Then take-of Bay-ſalt andidiffolve it ia luke warm 


water, which water filter, and evaporate in an Earthen; Veſſel-over the 
Fire ; of this congealed Salt aftervhe waters Evaporation, take ewo good. 
handfuls, likewiſe do the ſame with Salt-petre, diſſolve it in ——__ _— 
the water, andevaporateit; thentakeof the;refaining conpealed Salt- 
petre one good handful, and ler both. theſe Salts; diffolve in, the; fore- 
mentioned Liquor of Sheeps-dung, making it. again milk-warm : when 
all the Salts are therein well difſolved, .put. into. that: prepared Liquor 
eight Gallons of Corn, or other Seed, and ler it ſteep. therein thirty or 
thirty fix hours ; then cake ic andput it into &Sieve; and-drain the' wa- 
ter into another Veſſel, which water -may be uſed again in like manner 
when the water i5 all drained away,/:take the Cornog other Seed and dry 
it in ſome upper loft expoſed tothe Air, not'tothe-Sun, 'and being al- 
moſt dry, ſcatter or ſowe itin halt: proportibm: N.B. that-the .Sheeps- 
dung dregs being _ muſt becalcined, and the Salt thereof drawa if 
Inke warm water, which being filtered .and. evaporated, : the .yemaining 
Salt thereof is to be diflolved with: the other Salts in'the Sheeps-Jung 
water. $$. ICS). E312 94 SGg ts; $1t '2 
I have here given you this proceſs zreai,, which hath been valued and 
contracted for at a high rate, the owners proniiſing a. very great Increaſe 
to ſucceed. The Proceſs appears to be made. riot by: ſuch as are experi: 


—w 


enced in Rural Aﬀairs, for you will find it difficult to ſtrain your Sheeps- . 


dung-water, diſſolved in thoſe proportions3 for the Sheeps-dung whol- 
ly difſolves, which doth ſo'thicken the Water,and convert it/ifros mu- 
cilage, that all goes where the water goes, if:rightly done and thay 
which is more fixange, the Grain will aot only imbibe. the water ſo i, 
evared, but the very ſubſtance of the Dung alſo, if rightly order'd; which 
is an Argument ſufficient of the mehorationof the Grain, infomuch thar 


/2o dregs or remainder of the Sheeps:dung was loſt, ſave only a few un- 


difolved treddles. As for the Salts, I think little good is to be expected 
from them; and therefore hold thoſe troubleſome: preparations of them 
needleſs; only the Salt of the Dung: muſt needs be good, becaule it is 
that Vegetative Salt, or Univerſal Subjett whereot we diſcourſed' before, 
only it is far fetched and dear bought: as goods may be had at a far 


-_ 


eaſier rate” for this purpoſe 


Nevertheleſs common $«-ſa/t hath been much-cried up by ſoms far an Jeri hagſy 
Improver of the Seed, '2nd an Example produced df a filly. Swaing who of Ar 


paſſing over an Arm'6f the Sca with his Seed.corn in a Sack, whuah,by 
miſchance at his landing fell into the water, and fo his corn being left 
there till the next low-watcr, became ſomewhat brackiſh; yer / out of 


neceſſity) did the man beſtow the ſarxiv tows 6m rounds, 
and at the Harveſt he reaped aGrop of good Wheat: ſuch as\in that year 
not any of his Neighbours had thertfee;— 50m wont np as np o6 

| | I 2 Doubtleſs 
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Doubrleſs infuſion of the Corn or Seed in any of the aforeſaid Ma- 
terials, is ſome advantage to it; or in the Lees of Wine, Ale, Beer, 
Perry, Sider, or elſe in Beef-broth and the Brine of Poudering-tubs, as 
is by ſome adviſed, | 


Alſo ſome affirm that Corn ſpritted a little, as they uſe to do for 
Mault, .and then ſown; came up ſpeedily, and got the predomination 
of the-Weeds at firſt, and ſo kept the fame, that there was produced 
a far greater increaſe. than ordinary ; which is a ſufficient convincing 
Argument, that if common water produce ſo manifeft an Improvement, 
that then a better Liquor may much more. 


Becauſe the Corn alſd will ſeem troubleſome to ſowe being wet, it is 
preſcribed either to let it dry aday or two on a Floor, or elſe toſift flack- 
ened Lime thereon,. which is to be preferred, becauſe it preſerves the 
Cora from Vermine, Smurt, &c. | | 


Ifind alſo another compounded Liquor to have been commended and 
experimented for the ſteeping of Grain therein, which is thus : Pour in- 
to quick and. unſlaked Lime, as much water as ſufficeth to make it ſwim 
four inches above the Lime, and unto ten pounds of the ſaid water 
poured off, 'mix' one pound of Aqvs Yite, and in that Liquor fteep or 
ſoak Wheat or Cora twenty four hours; which being dryed in the Sun, 
orin the Air, ſteep againin the ſaid Liquor twenty four hours more; 
and do it likewiſe the third time ; afterward ſowe them at great diſtances 


' the one from the other, about the diſtance of a foot between each 


Grain, ſo one Grain will produce thirty, thirty ſix, thirty eight,forty 
two, fitty two Ears, and thoſe very friutful, with a call Stalk equalling 
the ſtature of a Man in height. 


This ſcems to bea moſt rational Proceſs for this purpoſe, and on this 
and the like ways of Maceration or Fermentation of the Seed depends 
thoſe ſeveral Experiments, where the Corn or Seed hath. yielded SG, r0- 


- digiousan Increaſe, as that one Grain of Wheat ſhould = a hundred 


and fourteen Ears, and in them fix thouſand Grains : but in caſe it ge- 
nerally hold to be but a quarter of the number, it is beyond what any 0- 


ther way of Husbandry can perform. 


ge 


But for the imbibing or ſteeping of Corn, or any other Seeds in rich 
Wines, or Spirit of Wine, it will not ſucceed, thoſe things being of too 
hot a nature, and too ſoog excite the Vegetable Faculty. 


It is no ſmall advantage to pick or cull out" the beſt Seed, for the 
Seed that grows in the middle of the Ear is the beſt, and that which 
grows on the principal Stalk is the beſt, and doubtleſs yields the faireſt 
encreaſs: This is no new opinion, as may be obſerved in Ypgil, 


Iſaw8eedpicd and culld with tedious pain, 
| And yet degenerate, _—_ nearly we 
The largeſt chuſe ; each thing by deſtiny 
So haſtens to grow wor fern 
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Sowie have ſtrain'd a Wimſheet athwart a Barns Fldor about the 
middle thereof, and with a Scoop or Shoyel caft their Wheat ayaln(t 
the upper part of the Sheet; by which means the heavieſt Grain have, 
been caſt over, and the lighter fallen on the nether fide of the Sheer. 
Other ways may be tryed for the deciding the berter from the worle; 
bur I leave then to the ingenious Country-man to diſcover. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the Manuring, Dunging, and Sojling of Lands. 


Aving diſcourſed of Meadows, Paſtares, and Arable Lands, and of 
Hes: oreat Advantages and Benefits that are raiſed out of them, 
and of the ſeveral ways of Improving Meadows by drowning or watering, 
and of Paſtures and Arable Zaxds by Incloſure, by ſowing and propaga- 
ting New Hays, Graſſes, and the beſt ſorts of Corn, Pulſe, and ar Pol 
Seeds, and by the beſt way of Tilling and Ordering the ſame : Now it 
will be neceſſary to fay a little concerning this moſt general way of Im- 
provement by Manuring, Dunging, and Sozling of Zand z under which 
terms we comprehend all the ſeveral ways of tempering, altering, re- 
newing, or adding unto the Land, or applying any ſubje& whatſoever 
thereunto for its Improvement and Advantage. 


SECT, I. 
Of the Burning of Lands. 


The Burning of Land, or any other operation on it by Fire, ſeems to 
be the greateſt, though not moſt univerſal advantage to moſt of our 
barren, poor and hungry Lands, as well dry as wet: The burning of 
the Ground it ſelf ſeems to be of yery ancient uſe, as appears by rg : 


Sepe etiam ſterile, incendire profuit agros. 


And burning of Wood, and other Combuſtible Materials on Land, is 
ratiſed amongſt the Americans for the Improvement of their Land 3 
which is an Argument as well of their Natural Ingenuity, as of the Ex- 
cellency and advantage of the Improvement. For the. burning of ſueh 
Combuſtible things on Land, doth very much heat the Ground, and 
waſtes that Acid fterile ene that hinders Fertility, and ſets free that 
fertile Principle the Sal terre which before for the moſt part was bound 
up 3 alſo it leaves a good quantity ofthat Salt on the Land mixed with 
the Aſhes, which is generally held to be the only advantage this way 
yields, though the contrary appears; for whereſoever the Fire is made, 
although you remove the Aſhes wholly, yet will the place bear a better 
Crop than where you beftow the Aſhes, as formerly we noted. 

This Art of Burning of Land, uſually called Dexſhiring ( queſi Devon- 


Lands burs- ſhiring or Denbighſbiring, becauſe it ſeems there to be moſt uſed, or to 


F 
good. 


have been invented ) or burn-beating, is not applicable or neceſſary to 
all forts of Land : for ina good, fertile, rich, looſe Soyl, where a good 
ſweet Graſs, or good Corn flouriſheth, it waſtes as well the good asthe 
bad Juice ; wherefore in moſt places in Somerſerſhire, and ſuch other fer- 
tile places, they rejeQ it. But tor barren, four, heathy, and ruſhy Land, 


abe iteither hot or cold, wet or dry, it is a very great Improvement, 


inſomuch 
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inſomuch that moſt ſorts of ſuch poor Lands will yield in twoor three 
years after ſuch Burning more above all charges, than the Inheritance 
was worth before. 

The moſt uſual Method is, with a Breaſt-plough to pare off the Turf, acanner of 
turving it over as 1t's Cut that ir may dry the better ; if it prove a very #r»-beatinge 
dry ſeaſon and the weather hot, then it needs no more turning 3 bur if 
the weather be caſual, it muſt be rurned, and the Turts ſera little hol- 
low, that they. may dry the better, and when they are through-dry, 
they may be laid on ſmall heaps- abour two Wheel-barrow loads on a 
heap : the leſſer the heapsare the better, {o there be enough to make a 
good Fire throughly toconſume the whole to athes.. If the Turf be full 
of Gbrous roots, or hath a good head on it, it will burn withour any 
other additionary fewel; it not, you muſt raile your heap on a ſmall 
bundle of Ling, Goſs, Fearn or ſuch-like, which 1n fome places they call 
Ollet, which will ſet the whole on Fre : ou may afterwards let thoſe 
little hills of bes lie till they area little addned with rain, before you 
fprcad them, or take a quiet time that the wind may not waſte your 
a\hes, nor hinder their equal ſcattering ; alſo you muſt pare the ground 
under the hills ſomewhat lower than the ſurface of the Earth, to abate its 
over-oreat fertility, cauſed by the Fire” made thereon. It-13 alſo to be 
obſerved that the Land is to be but ſhallow: or half Ploughed, and nor 
above half the uſual quantity of Seed ſowen on an Acre, and that alſo 
hte in the year : If Wheat, towards the end of Oober, only to prevent 
the exceſſive rankneſs or greatneſs of the Corn, by which you may judge 
what advantage Burning 1s to the Land, and thus allo on the pooreſt 
Plains or Heaths. | | 

You muſt note, that in burning your Turfyou do not over-burn it : 
that is, that you do only bura it that it will break and ſpread well: for 
if you burn it roo much, or into white aſhes, you do waſte the Nitrous 
Salt. Although the middle part of your Hill will be more burnt than 
the outward, yet may you fo order it, by applying little Combuſtible 
matter to the Hill, that it ſhall not burn too faſt ; for the ſlower the 
Fire, rhe better it fixes the Salt. 

Others there are that when they ſtubb up their Goſs, Broom, and ſuch- 

— like, lay the Roots on heaps when they are dry, and cover them with 

the parings of the Earth between, where they raiſed the Roots, and ſo 
Burn over the Land, which is alſoa very conſiderable Improvement. 

In ſome places alſoit is uſual to Burn the Stubble and other traſh they 
can rake together on their Lands, which muſt needs be very good ſo far 
as may be according to the quantity thereof, although ir be not ſo much 
uſed for fertility ſake, as to rid themſelves of the ſtutk, for they. uſually 

| burn Heaths and Turf-Commons to give liberty to the Grafs. . 

Sir Richard Heſton gives this for a good way, that 1s, Firſt pare off 
the Heath, [ or Turff, ] then make the parings into little Hills : you 
may = to one Hill as much paring as comes off from a Rod or Pole of 
Ground. | oj 

The Hills being ſufficiently made and prepared, are to be fired and 
burnt into Aſhes; and unto the Aſhes of every Hill you muſt pur apeck 
of unſlaked Lime : the Lime is-to be covered over with the Aſhes, and 
{> to ſtand till rain comes and flakes the Lime, after tharmingle your 
Aſhesand Lime together, and ſo ſpread it oyer your Land. 
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In ſuch places where Fewel is not ſcarce, and the Land barren, it is 
very. excellent Husbandry to get together into ſuch Land you intend 
to fertilize, all-the ſmall Wood, Buſhes, Furze, Broom, Heath, Fearn, 
Stubble, or whatever combuſtible matter you can. procure, which in 
moſt places are eaſier obtained than Dung ; and in a dry time lay itin 


| | heaps diſperſedly about the ground, and caft over itthe parings of the 


Continuatio 
Miraculi 


Land where it lies, and ſet fire to it, and whilſt it burns ( having ſeveral 
to help you ) caſt on Turf or Earth on the moſt flaming parts, to hinder 
that it flame not too much 3 the heat of which fires will ſo calcine the 
Earth under them, and the Earth caſt on them, beſides the aſhes of the 
Vegetables; that it will yield an increaſe far exceeding the charge and la- 
bour beſtowed thereon : there can be no better uſe made of theſe com- 
buſtible matters, and eſpecially of the Hawm or Rong of Hops, which 
burnt in the Hop-garden, and the. parings of the Turts on the {ide of the 
Garden, or elſewhere, or any other Earth caſt over it as it burns, and 
then more Hawm over that, and more Earth on that, as they uſe to ſay, 
Stratum ſuper ſtratum, till all be done, either in one or ſeveral places, 
will make ſo excellent a Compoſt to be applied ro the Hop hills, that 
none can exceed it, which I my ſelf have done ; And this anſwers to 
what Glauber delivers as a great ſecret, and very profitable : Perrice, 
Longurit, ant pali, quibus Yites lupulorum Caules ſuſtinentur, fi igne , qua 


Mundi, p. 34. 772 extremitatem ſaam inferiorem deſunt, adurantty, & extremitate adujta, 


Pag. 21. 
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in lignorum oleum illad immittantur, ut pinguidinem illam imbibant, 8c. 
duplex hoc patto emolumentum afferentes;, pris .eft quod pertice 4 putredine 
conſervate quotannis breviores non evadant, ſed dintius durent : Alteruns 
quod witium & lupulorum radues pinguedinem & alimentum ex perticarum 
extremitatibus attrahentes luxuriante incremento excreſcant. By which 
it appears, that the ends of the Hop-poles oaly being burnt and imbibed 
in his Yegetable Oyl, or Fixed Salt, will not only eadure long from rot- 
ting, but alſo will yield extraordinary nouriſhmeat to the Roots of the 
Hops ; of fuch wonderfull efficacy is this ſubjeQ, that the leaſt Grain 
thereof carrieth with-ig much of fertility, as the ſame Author faith a lit- 
tle before of the ſame Subjeff ; Non tantum in agris preſtat, {4 etiam 
arboribus, & witibus, adeo ut una codem plens tonna tantum ad agrorum 
ſtercorationem conferre valeat, quantum decem fimo equino, aut vaccine re- 
pleta "rag en LN | 

This kind of Manure either by Burning as before, or with the fixed 
Salts of any thing whatſoever, doth alſo much more enrich your Crop 
than any other Dung or Soil, for this tendeth principally uato fertility, 
ordinary Dung of Beafts more unto the groſs ſubſtance of the Straw or 
Hawm, than unto Fruit or Seed, and alſo breeds more of Weeds than 
this our Univerſal Subject. 

There are alſo ſeveral other ſorts of Materials to be uſed, as Soils and 
Manures for the fertilizing and enriching of Lands : Some whereof are 
taken from the Earth, as Chalk, Marie, Clay, &c. Others from the 
Waters, as Sands, Weeds, &c, Others alſo are the Dungs and Excre- 
ments of living Creatures, and others that are feveral ſorts of Vegetables 
themſelves, and other caſual things, as Soot, Rags, &c. Of all which 
we find theſe whereof we ſhall now treat, to have been found out and 
commended to be uſefuland beneficial to the Husbaadman for the pur- 
poſes before mentioned. 


SECT. 
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SROT, ſec, 
Soyls and Manures taken from the Earth. 


. . Whereof there are ſeveral ſorts:; ſome of ſo hard and undifloluble a, Chalk 
nature, that it is not- fit to lay on Lands ſimply as it is,” but afrer-it is F 
burned into Lime, becomes a- very excellent Improver of Lands : there © * 
arealſo ogber ſorts- of Chalk more unttuous and ſoluble, which being laid 
on Lands crude as they are, and let lye till the Froſts and Rain ſhatter and 
diſſolve-the ſame, prove a very conſiderable. advantage to: Barren Zands ; .. 
now where any obtheſe Chalks are found, -it is good to' prove their 'na- 
tures, by. laying: them on ſome. {mall portion ot Land crudeas they are, 
or by burning them into Zzme, if. Fewel be plenty, or ro half burn them; 
by which you may experimentally know the true effes and benefits thar 
Subje will yield. Ag An 23[TC#5 $ BALLS 14a Pb. 2.0 2 7 12MD 
.- And although Chalk ſimply of it ſelf either burnt or unburnt;. may 
not prove: ſo .advantageous as: many: have. reported, yet is it of ve 
.great-uſe to-be mixed.with Zarth and the Dxngs of Animals, by whic 
may be made an admirable, ſure, and natural fruitful Compoſition for 
almoſt any ſorts of Lands, and raiſeth Corn in abundance. | - 
\ Lizzing of Land is of moſt excellent uſe; many barren parts of 'this gf ;;,, 
Nation- being thereby reduced into fo fertile a condition for bearing moſt 
forts of Grain, that upon-Land not worth above one or two Shillingsan 
Acre well husbanded with Zize hath been raiſed as good heat, Barlty, 
white andgray Peaſe as England yields.. Engliſh mprover. 0 | 
- Alfo that by the ſame means from a.Ling, 'Heath, or Common natus 
rally barren and -little worth, - hath been raiſed molt gallant Corn,worth 
five or ſix Pounds an Acre, . by the ſame Author. _ : , | uni 
He alſo affirms that ſome 'menthave had and received ſo much profit 
upon their-Lands- by once Ziming, as hath paid the purchaſe of their 
Lands,: and that himſelf had great advance thereby, yer lived rweaty - 
miles from Zime, and fetched the ſame by Waggon ſo far to lay it on his = 
" SE DObaa a fer 24 * TN $61: 384 wr, 
. One Author faith twelve or fourteen quarters will Lime an' Acres anos 
ther ſaith 160 Buſhels : the difference of the Land may require a different 
proportion. . - . , » oi 4:43 WOE 7 5 +3 ob 
The moſt natural Land for Lime is the light and ſandy, the nexe 
mixt and gravelly 3 wet and cold gravel nor. good, cold. clay the .worft 
of all. TEINS PEI 07 CST OL IG 2h 
. Alfq a mixture of Lime, Earthy and Dung together, is a very excel- 
frac Compoſt for: Land. - 2 5a fens 37 nets: ls we 
Marxle is a very. excellent thing, commended of all that , cither write el 
or practiſe any thing .in Husbandry.. There are ſeverab kinds of it;fome Pg, . 
Stony, ſome Soft , white, gray, rufſet, « yellow,.. blew, black; and . ſome rid: of Marte. 
Ir is of a cold natutt, ' and faddens Land: exceedingly; and. very heavy 
it is, and will go downwards, though .not ſo-much an Liwedoth. The : + | 
neſs or badnefs thereof is not known fo much by the colour, . as by 
Purity and Uncompoundedneſs of it zi for if -it will- break into birg St of gd. 
likea Dye,. or ſmooth like Lead-Oar,. without any.Campoſition of Sand ” 
or Gravel; or if it will flake like Slate-ſtones, and flake or ſhatter after 
Fi K 2 
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a ſhower of Rain, or being expoled to the Sun pr Air, and ſhortly at- 
ter cura todult when it's throughly dry againy and not congeal like rough 
Clay, queition not the fruitfulnels of it, norwithſtanding che difference 
of colours,” which are: no certain ſigns, of the goodneſs of the Marie. As 


for the Slippermef, Yiſcouſnefi, FattineF, or Oylinefi thereof, although 


it be commonly eſteemeda figne of good MHarle, yet the beſt Authors at- 
frm the contrary, viz. That there is very good Merle which is nor ſo, 


Beft wy © bur licth in the Mine pure, dry and ſhort, yet acvertheleſs if you water 
tnow Male. ix, you ſhall find it ſlippery. But the beſt and trueſt Rule to know the 


tichaeſs and profit of your Afarle, is to try a Load or two on ypur Lands 
4a leveral places, and in different proportions. 2 


De and Be-: They uſually lay the ſame on ſmall heaps, and difperſe it over the 


nefie of 
Marte, 


whole Field, as they do their Dang ; and this Harle will keep -the Land 
whereon it is laid, in ſome places tenor fatteen, and in {ome places thir 
years in heart : itis moſt profitable in dry, light, and barren Lands, fi 
as'is moſt kind and natural for Rye, as.is evident by Mr, Bluhts Experi- 
ment in his Chapter of Maz/e. It alſo affordeth not it's vertue or ſtreagrh 


the. firſt year, ſo muchas in the ſubſequent years. Ir: yieldsa very grear | 


Increaſe and Advantage on high, ſandy, gravelly, or mixed Lands, though 
never {obarren, ſtrong Clay-ground is unſuitable tout : yer if it can be 
laid dry, Merle may be profitable on that alſo. 

It is very neceſſary in /ariizg Lands to find out the true proportion; 
how much on every Acre, that you add not too much, nor too little, 


" { i» medio virtus. ) It's better to erre by laying on”10o little than too 


much, becauſe you may add more at pleaſure, but you cannot take away; 
the ſureſt way is to try ſome ſmall quantities firſt, and' proceed as your 
Experiments encourage. It hath been alſo experimentally obſerved, that 
youaretolay your Marie in the begianing of Winter on hard and bind- 
ihg Grounds. And on the contrary, you are tolay it in the Spring og 
light, ſandy, dry, and gravelly Lands, but it's good to try both ; it's 
held to be belt to lay it abroad in the beginning of Winter, that the 
Froſts may firſt make the ſame moulder inco ſmall pieces, and ſo become 
apt for Solution, which is done by the Rains that more plentitully fafl 
in the Winter. | 
You ſhall obſerve ( faith Markham) that if you cannot get any perfe& 
and: rich Marle, if then you can get of that Earth which is called Fallers- 
Eerth, and where the one is not, commonly the other is, then you 
uſe if in the ſame manner as you ſhould do Mar, and it is found to be 
very near as profitable. | | 
Mr. Bermhard Paliſly (that French Author cited ſo often by Sir Hugh 
Plate ) commends the ſame; I have not known it at any time practiſed 
in England for the bettering of any ground, ( faith Sir Hagh Plaze ) but 
by all preſumption the ſame muſt of neceſſity be very rich, becauſe, it is 


_ full of that Vegetative Salt, which appcars in theſe ſcouring effes, for 


the which it is divers ways had in uſe amongſt us. 


Clay is by many commerided to be a conſiderable Improvement to 


y 
of Clay, 7; fome ſorts of light and ſandy Ground, asSir Hugh Platz gives the relati- 
of cr #»4 on of a' certain perſon that afſured it to be moſt true, that the very Clay 


auch as he did never regard to feck after any 


which he digged up in &. Georges Fields being laid upon his Paſture» 
ound ber j there held by Leaſe, did exceedin ogy _ the ſame, 
er Soul. 


Alſo 
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" Alſo Mr. Gabriel Plart relates that he knew light ſandy —_—— " hich 
was good for little or nothing, cured by laying thereon a great quantity 


of ttiff Clay-groun4 which converted ic to good temperament, whereby +. 


ir became fruictul, and. not ſubject to fail upon eyery lihe occaſion as i 
did before, but would abidegvariety of weather, according to the nature 
of Hafel-ground : And this Improvemar ( ſaith he ) is of ns little va- 
lie, for chere is a great difference. berwixt Land that fg {ubjeA to fail 


- once in two or three years, and Land thus Improved that will not fail 


once in two or three and twenty years through the diſtemperature of 
the weather. 

Mer. Bernhard alſo affirms that all 2zrle is a kind of Cl:y ground, and 
it ſhould ſeem to differ only in digeſtion from Maze, 

It is good to try it on ſeveral grounds both Arable and Paſture, and 
for ſeveral Grainsat ſeveral times 1n the year, and in ſeveral proportions, 
by this means you may fiad our the true value and eff:& of this, and 
by the ſame Method of all other Subterranean Soy! or Manure, and there- 
by raiſe unto your {elf a conſiderable advantage. 


By the ſame Rule, and for the ſame Rea on that Clay advanceth the of Send. 


benefit of light andgdandy grounds, may Szzd bean. Inrichment and Im- 
rovement to cold Cy grounds, as Mr. Gabriel Platt teſtifiech that he 
bach kaown ftiff Clay grounds that would ſeldom be fruicful unleſs the 
ſeaſon of the year proved very proſperous, to have been cured by lay- 
ing thereupon a great quantity of light Se#dy ground, which afterwards 
was converted to a god temperament, like to the fort of ground 
commonly called} Halel ground, which ſeldom or never faileth ro be 
fruitful. | | 
| The beſt Sand for fertility is that which is waſhed from the hills os 
other Sandy places by the violence of Ram; other Sandi that are digged 
have little fertility in them, only by way of contrating to Clay-grou 
they may effe&t muclf, as Columels (airhi, that his Graadfather uſed to 
carry $414 0n Clay, and orithe contrary to biitig Clay on Sandy grounds, 
and with good ſuccels. Jo LEE — OOF 
Stn allo is of great uſe to be mixed with Soil, as Mr. Bl;th adviſeth; 
for the ſpeedy raiſing of great quantities of Soil in the Winter by the ſheep 
when foulding is generally negletted ; and that is by making a large 
Sheep-houſe for the houſing ot Sheep in Winter, which may be Sheep- 
cribbed round about and in the middle roo, to fother them therein : you 
may bring herein once or twice a week ſeyeral Loads of Sand either out 
of the Streets or ways, or from a Sexd-pit, and lay it three or tour Inches 
thick, and ſo continue once or twice a week as long as you pleaſe; and 
what with the heat and warmth of their bodies, and the fitneſs of their 
Dung and Urine, the Sand will turn to excellent rich Soil, . and g0 very 
far upon Land, and be more ſerviceable then you can conceive. 


There are ſeveral ſorts of Ezrtb that are of fingular uſe for the better: of Enid, 


ing of Land, as all Ezrth of a Saltiſh nature ,is fruitful ; eſpecially all 
ſuch Earth as lies dry covered with Hovels or Houſes, of which you 
make Salt-petre, is rich for Land, and fo are old Floors under any 


Buildings. | 

Me. Phat affirms that he bath known many hundred Loads of Zerth 

fold for twelve pence a Load being digged out of a Meadow near to 

Hempton-Court, which were carried three or four miles to the higher 

grounds, and” fertilized thoſe NY woriderfully, and ay 
2 t 
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the labour and charges very. well; which Earth being | IT) upon Arable 
Land within a Furlong of the ſame Method did more hurt than good 


. which ſheweth that the Earth muſt be of different nature from the Land 


is laid. 


+ whereon I | 
| Alb My ſort of Earth may be made uſe of for the folding of Sheep 


Water- 
and. 


thereoa under a Covert, after the Flander? Manner, as before is ſaid of 
Sand. EI; 
* All forts of Zarth ate very uſeful to intermix with Lime, Dung of 
Beaſts, Fowl, or any other fatty ſubtance being laid, fratum ſuper ſtra- 
zum, in pits or on heaps to putritic together, as well to moderate the qua- 
lity as to increale the quantity of your Soul. 

Street-dirt in Towns and Villages 1s an excellent Improyer of ſeyeral 
forts of Land, eſpeciaily the light and fandy. 


SECT. IL 


bt: 5 


Soyls taken from the Sea or Water. 


The richeſt of all Saxds is what comes from te Sex-cozfts and the 
Creeks thereof, and ail Lands bordering on the Sea may be improved 
by them; it isthe uſual praQtiſe in the Weſtern parts ot Ezgland for the 
people to their great charge 1a carriage to: convey the Salriſh Sands un- 
to their barren grounds, whereof ſome of them do lie five miles diftance 
from the Sea, and yet they find the ſame exceeding, profitable, for that 
their Inheritance is thereby enriched for many years together, the greats 
eſt virtue conſiſting in the Saltiſhneſs thereof. - 

Others ſay the Richneſs of the Sax4s is from. the fat or filth the Sex 
doth gather-in by Land-floods, and what the Tide fetches daily from the 
ſhores, and from fiſh, and from other matters that putrifie in the Sea; 
all which the Waters caſts on ſhore, and purgeth forth of it ſelf, and 
leaves in the Saas, while it ſelf is clean and pure. 

The Sands of freſb Rivers _—_— alſo.a place in our Improvements; 
being laid on Land proper for the ſame, but more eſpecially if ic be mix- 
ed with any other matter, as moſt uſually it is, where it is caſt on ſhelyes 
at” the falls of ſome Land-waters*deſcending from Hills or High-ways. 

| In Devonſhire and Cornwal, and many other parts, they make a very 
great Improvement, of the Sea-weeds for the Soiling and Manuring of 
their Land, and that toa very great advantage. | 

All manner of Sea-Owſe, Owſie-mud, or Sea-weed, or any ſuch-like, 
growing either in the Sea or freſh Rivers, whereof there is a very great 


| quantity loſt and deſtroyed, are very good for the bettering of Land. , 


\£.3»r 


In Cornwal there is alſo a Weed called Ore-weed, whereof ſome grows 
upon Rocks under high water-marks, and. ſome is broken from the bot- 
tom of the Sea by rough weather, and caft upon the next ſhore by the 
Wind and Flood, wherewith they Compoſt their Barley-Land. 


Of Snayl-Cod, or Snag-greet. 


It lieth frequently in deep Rivers, it is from a Mud or Sludge, it is 
very ſoft, full of Eyes and wrinkles, and little ſhells, 1s very rich ; ſome 


chey fell for one ſhilling two pence the Load, another ſort they {ell for 
| two 
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two ſhillings four pence the Load at the Rivers-ſide, which men terch 
twenty miles anend for the Inriching of their Land for Corn and Graſs, 
one Load going as far as three Load of the beſt Horſe or Cow-tung that 
can be had :- It hath tn it many Snails and Shells, which is conceived oc- 
calioneth the fatneſs. of "it. | 
I am very credibly informed that an Ingenious Gentleman living near 
the Sea-ſide; laid on his Lands great ' quantities of Oyſter-ſhells, which 9 2:/<r-/eels 
made his Neighbours laygh at him, ( as uſually they do ar any thing bes» 
fides their own clowniſh road'or cuſtom. of ignorance ) for the firſt and 
' Tecond years: they ſignified little ; but afterwards they being ſo long ex- 
” poſed to the weather, and mixed with the moiſt Farth, they exceedingly 
enriched his Lands for many years after: which ſtands alſo with ay. 
the Shells of all ſuch' Fiſh being only Salt congealed into ſuch a form, 
which when it is diſſolved of neceſſiry* muſt prove' fertile. 
+ There is in moſt Rivers a very good rich Mud of great fruitfulneſs, 9 ud. 
and unexpetted advantage 3 it 'coſts-- nothing but labour in getting, it 
hath in it great worth and vertue, being the Soil of the Paſtures and 
Fields, Commons, Roads, Ways, Streets, and 'Backſides, all waſhed 
down by the Flood, and ſettling in fueh places where it meers with reſt. 
There is-likewiſe very great fertility in the reſidence of all Channels, 
Ponds, Pools; Lakes, and Ditches, where any ftore of Waters do re- 
poſe themſelves, but eſpecially where any ſtore of Rain-water: hath a 
Tong time ſctled. "wg I 
In Foreign parts where F:ſþ are plenty they prove an excellent Manure of Fi. 
for Land ; in ſome places here in Exg/and- there are plenty of ſome ſorts 
of Fiſb, and at ſome ſeaſons not capable of being kept. for a Market, it 
were: better to make uſe of them for our Advantage than- not 3' T pre- 
ſume they are of the beſt of Soils: or Manures,- bus herein I-ſubmit to 
experience. | TELL 
' Doubtleſs there is not any thing that proceeds: from: the Sea, or other 
Waters, whether it be Fiſh or the Garbiſh-of Fiſh, Vegetables, Shells, 
Sands, or Mud, or any ſuchlike difſolving matter, but muſt be of very 
great advantage to the Husbandman, if duly and judiciouſly. applied. 


SECT. IV. 
Of Dungs or Excrementitious. Soyls, 


Horſe-Dung is the moſtcommion of: any Dung whatſoever, by reaſon of Horſe 
that Horſes are moſt kept in Stables, and their Soil: preſerved; yielding a 49% 
conſiderable price in moſt places ; the higherthe Horſes are fed, the bet- 
ter isthe Dung by far: it is the only Dung in uſe, whilſt it is new, for 
hot Beds,. and other uſes for the Gardiner. *  - 

Next unto-the Horſe:-dung'is Cow-dung, whereof by reaſon of: its 5fo.s, « 
ealie ſolation, hath been made the- Water wherein Grait hath been 9*-dung. 
ſteeped, and hath deceived many' a-plain-meaning Husbandman, for 
ithere - not! that: richneſs' nor vertue therein-as many judge; for- that. 

u C. <D.UG7 | Te 
, Bar this, together with Horſe-dung, or other Dung, is of very great 
_ advantage to Land if it be kept till it be old, and not laid abroad ex- 


poſed to the Sun and Wind, as is the praGiiſe of the ſeveral ignorant 
Hasbands, 


F 
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Husbands, ſecring of it lye ſpread on their Field Lands three or four of 


the Summer-months together, till the Sun and Air hath exhauſted all the 
vertue thereof; which if it be laid on heaps with Earth mixed there- 
with, and ſo le: lie till it be rotten, jt will be the ſooner brought to a 
convenient temper, and on Paſture Grounds brings a ſweeter Graſs,and 
goes much farther chan the.common way, and ſpread-before the Plough 
produces excellent Cora : It is aiſo to be uſed with Judgment ; for ordi- 
nary Dung uſed the common way in ſome years doth hurt, and ſome- 
times makes Weeds arid trumpery to grow, which ordered as before, is 
not ſo apt for ſuch inconveniences: Ofall Beaſts; Sheep yield the beſt * 
Dung, and therefore is moſt to be eſteemed; it is a very high Improve- 
ment to the common Field-Lands, where there is a good flock duly 
folded on them, eſpecially where it is turned in with the Plough ſoon 
after the Fold : the only way to Improve your Sheeps-dung ro the high- 
eſt advantage, is to fold them in a covered Fold with intermixture of 
Earth, Sand, &c. as before, and by this means we make our Sheep 
inrich moſt of our barren Lands. * "ape AONNPOINE 

Sheeps-dung is very excellent being difſolved wholly fas it will be if 
well ſqueezed } to fteep Grain therein, for the Grain doth very eagerly 
imbibe the whole quantiry of the Dung into it ſelf, except only here 
and there a treddle undiſſolved, and proves a great Improvemeat if 
rightly ordered. 

Great quantities of this Dung might be obtained, if poor Women 
and Children were imployed to pick up the ſame on the Rode-ways, 
and burning tops of Hills, where it ſeldom doth any good, but would 
prove much more advantageous than the coſt or trouble, by far. 

This hath in former Ages been cſteemed the worſt of Dungs, very 
hurtfull to Corn, a Breeder of Thiſtles, and other noiſome Weeds, 

But our late Husbands(whoſe experience I rather credit than an old 
vain Tradition ) ſay 'tis very rich for Corn or Graſs, or any Land; yea, 
of ſuch account to many ingenious Husbands, that they prefer it be- 
fore any ordinary Manuze whatſoever, therefore they make their Hog- 
yards muſt compleat, with an high Pale paved well with Pibble or Gra- 
vel inthe bottom, &c. they caſt inro this Yard their Corniſh Muskings, 
and all Garbidge, and all Leaves, Roots, Fruits, and Plants out of Gar- 
dens, Courts and Yards, and great ſtore of Straw, Fearn, or Weeds for 
the Swine to make Dung withal ; ſome Hog-yards will yield you for- 
ty, ſome ſixty, ſome eighty Loud of excellent Manure often or twelve 


"Swine. 


It's moſt L:kely that this Manure ſo made by theſe large additions, is 
more naturaland kindly to Land, than the bare Swines-dung it ſelf; and 
muſt of neceffity prove a very high advantage, conſidering the deſpicable 
vile ſtate of this Beaft. 

Lands that are hot and burning, may be allayed with this Dung, 


. being eſteemed the coldeſt-of Dungs ; and it is the beſt of Dungs to 


revent or cure the Canker in Trees, but ought to be covered with the 
h leſt it produceth too great a plenty of Weeds. 

Some good Daries will mgke the Soil of their Hog-yard produce them 
twenty er chirty pounds worth of profit ia a year. 
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Of the Dune of Fonls. 


This challengeth the Priority not only of the Dung Fow!, but of Ada 


all other Creatures whatſoever. 

Pigeons or Hens'dung is Incomparable, one Eoad is worth ten Load 
of other dung,” and therefore its uſually ſowen on Wheat {or Barley ) 
that lieth afar off, and not eaſily ro be helped; it's extraordinary like- 
wiſe on a Hop-garden. | 20 | 

A Load of Pigeons dung ts more worth than twenty Shillings in many 
parts 3 a very excellent Soil for a cold moiſt- natured Land. | 

I have cauſed it to be ſowen by hand after the Grain is ſown, and in 
the ſame manner, and then harrowed in with the Grain, and received a 
very great increaſe on poor Land. - | 

I have known /ſaith Plat ) a Load of Pidgeons-dung ferched ſixteen 
miles, and a Load of Coales given for it; which in the Soil where it was 
fetched would have done more hurt than good for the Manuring of 
Land, yet where it was carryed, it did as much good for the fertilizing 
of Land as double the charges : In the one Soil is cured the barrennelſs, 
and in the other ir poyſoned the fercilir x 


This Dung is of leſs efteem, way, it is not obtained at ſo ecaſie a of Hen-dung. 


rate; and where it is, it's generally little ſet by, becauſe'our Fore-fathers 
did not make any great matter of it, and becauſe they underſtand nor 
the ſtrength and power otit; for when they rake it out of the houſes it's 
of. a very [hot nature, and muſt needs Injure ſome things, if laid there- 
on + butif it be mixed well with common Earth, Sand, or ſuch-like, and 
tet lie till it rot well together, you will find it a very rich Manure, and of 
valuetoanſwer a great part of your Poultreys expence. 

[ have Known a Qunince-tree whereon Poultrey always pearched; that 
by reaſon of the Rain waſhing to irs Roots the ſalc and fatneſs of the 
Dung, did bear yearly an incredible number of very excelleat Quinces. 

This hath been held by the Antients to bs moſt hurtful and unprofi- 
table tro any Grounds. They ſay that to good Graſs they are a great 
enemy, for their Duag and treading will putrify it, and make it worſe 
than barren. 

I have it from a credible hand, that Sp_ is very advantageous 
to Corn, it being diſcovered by a flock of Geeſe dayly paſting over-thwart 
a Field of Wheat, making as it werea Lane over the ſame in the Winter- 
rime, and had nibbled the Wheat clean from the Ground, and dunged 
1 where they went; in which paſſage the next year proved to be very 
gallant Whear, tar exceeding any other agg of the Field. | 

Like unto that 1 have heard, that a Po Wilid-geefe had pitched 
upon a parcel of green Wheat, and had earenit upclean, and fatthere- 
on, and dung'd it ſeveral nights, that the Owner difpaired of having 
any Crop that year, but the contrary happened; for be had afar richer 
Stock of Wheat there than an y of his Neigbours had in the Land adjoyn- 
ing, to the admiration of all. | "Y 

Which demonſtrateth that this Dung is ofa very hot and fiery nature, 
which occaſioneth that barrenneſs falfly ſuggeſted wo be in it; and being 
hid abroad rhia in the Winter-time, proves a very rich Manureand there- 
fore to beeſteemed of; and being mixed with cooling Earths, and let pu- 
trify ſome time, may prove very much for your benefit : therefore yg: 
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let it not, but make ſeveral trials, the Advantage will be your own. 
The ſame may be ſaid of che Dung of any other Water-fowl. ,. 
Although that Urines areeſteertied to be ofa deſtrutive and morti- 
fying nature to Vegetables, as Glauberaffirms; by, reaſon of its Sa/armo- 
iacal and burning Spirit that 1s therein, as is evident to our Senſes upog 
the caſting of new Urine on Nettles or other vegetables,.. it . {don de- 
ſtroyeth them : but it is with this, as with many, other moiſt things ſub- 
je& toputrefaQtion, time will digeſt it, and alter the nature and proper- 
ty thereof, as it doth Wine or Beer into Vinegar, ſo it will of this 
fiery no produce an excellent Soil, as many have had the experi- 
EnCe 0T. | | he ole as; 1+ por 
Mr. Hartlip teſtifieth, that in Hollend they as carefully preſerve thi 
Cows Urine asthe Dung to enrich their Land. Columella in his Boo 
of Husbandry ſaith, That old Urine is excellent for the Roots of 


TCes. WARE 
I know a Woman (faith Hartlip) who lived five miles South of 
Canterbury, who ſaved in a Pail all the Urine; and when the Pail was 
full, ſprinkled it on her Meadow; which cauſed the Graſsar firſf to look 
yellow, bue after a little time it grew wonderfully. _. | | 
Another alſo ſaith, that Mans Urina is of great worth, and will fatten 
Land more than you are aware of, and it were not ill Husbandry to take 


all opportunities to preſerve it for Land, and ſo of all other Urines, 


after the Dutch manner. : "5 
Humane Ordure ought. not here to be omitted as a rich Soil, if the 


Husbandman would be ſo careful as to place his Houſe of Office, that he 


may once in two or three days add ſome mixture of Earth, Straw, Stub- 
hle, or ſuch-like, to Teduce it into a neceſſary ſubſtance portable into his 
Lands or Grounds remote from his Dwelling, where after it hath lain 


ſome convenient time in a heap to putrity together, and then thinly diſ- 


perſed, proves an unexpected Advantage. 
SECT. v. 


Of ſeveral other Soyls or Manures; 


Aſhes contain in them very much of a rich and fertile Salt, as before 
we noted, and therefore not ſo much to be lighted and negleQed as they 
are, be they of what kind or nature ſoever, 


Virgul,- Ne puder, Ai 
Effatos QS-- immundum jattare fer agros. 


The Wood-aſhes are the beſt, and very uſeful ; yet after they have 


been uſed in the Bucking of Cloathes, they are worth httle, unleſs it be 


in cold and moiſt Land, whereI have known them alſo to avail much. 


G 


Sea-coal aſhes with Horſe-dung make an excellent Compoſt for divers 
uſes. x 
Turf -and Peat-aſhes muſt needs be very rich, being much after the 
ſame manner as the Burning of Land, which moſt know to be a yer 
great Improvement, and whereof we have already treated 


Aſhes are a great Curer of Moſs and Ruſhes in moſt Grounds, An 
The 


- 
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The Aſhes of any ſort of Vegetables are very proficable, as divers pla- 
ces in Z=gland can teſtifie by experience, who-, conſume their Fearn, 
Stubble, Straw, Heath, Furze, Sedge, Bean-ftalks, and the very Sward 
and Swarth of their Ground toaſhes'; and rheſe according to the ſtore 
of Salt which their Aſhes do contain, do either for a longer or ſhorter 
time enrich their barren Grounds. | | 

Mr. Plztt_ highly commends Soap aſhes, after the Soap-boiler have 
made what uſe of them they pleaſe, to. be a very great enriching to 
Land; and gives you an inſtance of a Stalk and Ear, ot Barley of an Ell 


= —_—  — 


and three Inches in length, that grew on barren Lard, edriched with ' | 


Soap-aſhes 3 he alſo ſaith he found rhe like ſucceſs in Paſture ground. * 
In Lombardy they efteem them much above other Dung. 
It is beſt to lay them either on Corn, or Paſture, or Meadow it the be- 
ginning of Winter, that the ſhowers may the eaſier diſſolve them. 


Soot alſo is affirmed by ſome to be very good, eſpecially that which is So. 


made of Wood. It's moſt beneficial to Trees or Plants that” either grow 
in the ſhade, or to cold and moiſt Grounds. 


Common Salt may prove advantageous. if uſed with moderation and 5% 


diſcretion, as well to Saltiſh Sands, Muds, Farths, &c. Some commend 
very much the Sweeping of a Ship of Salt, or drofſie Salt and Brine. 

i is of ſingular uſe, as daily experience teſtifies, being dilſylved and 
$eed-corn ſteeped therein, to'prevent the Smut, and add ferriltity, as WE 
noted before in the preparation of the Secd. = 6 

There 1s alſo a relation of one that ſowed a buſhel of Salt long before 
on a ſmall patch of barren ground at Clapham, which to that day remain- 
ed more freſh and Green, and full of Swarth, than all the reſt of the 
Field about it : This, though not a beneficial Pxperiment, by reaſon of 
the price of Salt, yet a plain demonſtration of the Fertility that is in 
Salts, and gives us encouragement to make uſe .of the Brines of Salt-pits, 
or ſuch-like, now in much eſteem. - 


In Rags of all ſorts there is good virtues they are carried far, and laid Rags. 


apon Land, and have them in a warming improving temper : one good 
Load will go as far as a dozen or more of the beſt Cow-dung. 


Divers alſo have found ſingular profit in the Hair that is gotten from Hair, &c, 


the Hides of Beaſts, being thinly laid upon the ground, and ſuffered to 
putrifie. | 

Alſo courſe Wool-nippings and Tarry Pitch marks, may be reckoned 
into the number, having great virtue in them. 


| Mault-duſt is commended for an enricher of barren-Land ; but be- yjaurgup. 


cauſe great quantities are not to be had thereof, it is beft to be ufed in Gar- 
_ where you will find it to be of ſingular uſe: only it isapt robreed 
Weeds. | 


All forts of Fearn, Straw, Brake, Stubble, Ruſhes, Thiſtles, Leaves of ;.,., 
Trees, or any manner of Vegetable traſh whatever, either caft into the Swaw, 


Yards among the Cattle or Swine, or caft into Pools: or places to rot in, 
or _t with other Soils, help very much, and make very good Com- 
dr is not unlikely that the corrupt Pulp or Chaff 6fariy Fruit laid about 
the Roots of any Trees of the ſame kind, ſhould advance their Growth 
and Bearing, becatiſe it more eaſily ſupplies them with a ſimilar Juice yet 
remaining 1n the Pulp or Chaff,, which the Fruits. or Seeds out of which it 
was made, had by their Branches & Roots attra&ed. The I ces of Wins, & the 

| L Grounds 


Stubble, &c. 
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Grounds or Setlings ot Beer, Ale, &s. are of the like nature, but more 
excellent. nd FC OR PO 
Bones hems, All Marrow-bones, Fiſh bones, Horn, or ſhavings of Hort, or Liquors 
Finking #42. herein Fleſh or Fiſh have lain, or any other thing whatluever, that hath 
| any oilynelſs or fatnels init, is uſeful in Husbanding Lands, 
It were not much labour to try whether 1he bones of Horles or other 
Beaſts, whereof there are great quantities at ſome Dog-kenanels, bein 
burat in heaps, with ſome {mall addition of Fewel, would be of goods eb 
fet ro be laid on Lands. 
Bark of Tres There is in all Bark a very rich Salt, but in the Oaken Bark-the moſt, 
| which is made uſe of principally by T azmers 3 but Barks or Rindsot Trees 
not of ſo higha value, being broken into {mall pieces, muſt of neceſſ- 
ms I enrich either Corn or Paſture-ground being laid thereon : It muit 
With. needs bt much richer than the Mould or Earth uſually found in the bo- 
Trees. dies of old, large, and hollow Willow-trees, that are putrified within 
which is eſteemed to be 1o rich and eff:Qtual. 
Amongſt rhe Cole-Mines they ulually dig a kind of Blew or Black 
Clay, thar lies near the Coal, and 'is as it werean unripe Coal, which 
\ the Country men commonly call Urry, which they lay on ch: ir Paitures 
with wonderfull ſuccefs, and is very proper for warm Lands, 
Blood. Blood is very good forall forts of Land, elpecially tor Fruit,having in 
Itſelf all the principles of Fertility in the greaceſt plenty, and molt equal 
proportion. | | 
Saw daft being rotted, or any rotten Wood whatever mixt with 
Earth, makes heavy Land ligit, and tertilizes it exceedingly. 
There are ſome ſorts of Land that are in themſelves rich, but their 
\ Tichcsare bound up by the ſtubbornelſs of their Claz*y ſurtaces, for which 
Zibour ſcems to be the beſt So/. 


Orry, 


Lake ur. 


And who athwart the Purrovs plows the Pliin, 

Then breaks the Clods ob! quely over agiin, 

Turning his Team, and by Fiernal / oll 

7 obedrence brings a diſobedient Soil. Virgil, 


For a good fat Clay expoled to the Sun and Air, will diflolre like 
Mar'e intoa more. Earthly Subſtance, and without any manure, or uther 
C ulture than Labour, will produce a plentifull Crop. 

There are other ſorts of Land that ly remore from any Dung or Soil, 
or at leaſt difficult to be conveyed unto it, that may be much amended 

| by Zabour, that is, by often P!'owing and Turning of them3 as is evi- 

. dent, that Earth often digged and sKreen'd in a Garden, produces the 
beſt Tillage ; which is alſo the princi;al reaſon that Digging or Plough- 
trenching of Land, makes it more iruuful than the ordinary way of 
Ploughing. 

; All he Dungs and Soils before-mentioned are improvable by mix- 
ing and digeſting them the one with the other. Iknow it is a common 
way in moſt places, tolay Dung in heaps till it rotgs, and then ſpread it 
on the Land, which is much better than to ſpread it whilſt it is new ; but 
the way that is moſt profitable to the Husbandman, is to make near his 

Houſe or Barns, a large pit in length and breadth accarding to his ſtock 
of Soil he is capable to make, and ſo prpare it at. the bottom with Stone, 

Chaulk or Clay, that it may detein Water or the moiſture of the Dung, 
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and fo poſited, that the Sinks, Gutters and Drips of his Houſe and Barns 
or other water may run into it. Into this Pit let him caſt his Water, 
Fodder, Litter, Dung, Weeds, &c. and there let them lie and rot toge- 
ther, till eicher the over-quantity of the Soil inthe Pir, 'or his occaſion 
for it abroad oblige him to remove it, Ne 

For it is to be obſerved that the moiſter your Dung mixed lies, the bet- 
ter Dung it makes and the ſooner. 

If you have not ſuch a conveniency ofa Pit, or that your are compel- 
ted to remove your Dung before it be fit for your uſe, or that your Land 
bz ready for it; then is che beſt way to cover it with Turf or other 
Mater, co prevent that the Sun and Wind dono: attraGt or drive from 
ui much of its virtue. - | 

The well preparing of Dung mixt, is apiece of Husbandry not to be 
flighted ; for rhe more and better your Dung is, the better will your 
Crop be, and an increaſe in your Crop will make you an increaſe of your 
Dung, and ſo ad infiritum. And on the contrary, a decay in the Dung- 


. mixed. creates a ſenſible decay in your Crop, &c. On whichtwo Points 


of good or ill Husbanpry depends the ruine and fall of the Rents or Va- 
lues of many Farms inthis Kingdom. 
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CHAP. VL 
Of the Benefit, Raifjing, Planiing, and Propaga- 


ting of all ſorts of Timber-trees, and other © rees 
uſefull either in Building, or other Mechanick 
Uſes, or for Fencing, Fewel, &c. 


F Fog BY v 


Of the Benefit of Propagating Timber-trees, and other 


Trees in general. 


| He Propagation of Weods or 'Trees is none of the leaſt Improve: 

ments that can be made on moſt of the Lands in Zng/and, tor the 

particular advantavge and pleaſure of the Countryman, 8 in raiſing 
the yearly profits of his Farmy and very much advancing the price of 
the purchaſe thereof, over and above the Annual gain : and nothing can 
render a Seat more dele&able and pleaſant than Wood and Water, but 
principally the curious Groves ſurrounding or borderiag near it. 

What can be more profitable than Woods or Trees ? which will thrive 

and increaſe on the moſt barren and unfruitful Land, be it either weror 
dry, cold, mountainous, uneven, remote, or never ſo inapt for any 
other manner of Culture, where neifher, Corn, Graſs, or any other 
neceſſary or uſefull Vegetable will hardly grow, _yet may we theze per- 
ceive the lofty Woods flouriſh, far exceeding in value the one of of 
the Land without them ; and inſtead of injuring the Land whereon they 
ſtand, it is much better and capaciated to bear Tillage at the removal of 
the Trees: alſothe other bordering grounds yield a greater increaſe of 
Corn or Graſs, by their defence from the extremity of the cold, and 
bitter blaſts in the Winter, and the ſcorching drought of the Sum- 
MET. Ne 
And what can be more pleaſant than to have the bounds and limits 
of your own Propriety preſerved, and .continued from Age to age by 
the Teſtimony of ſuch living and growing, witneſſes, in the Spring 
yielding a reviving Cordial to your Winter-chilled ſpirit, giving you 
an afſurance of the approaching Summer by their pregnant Buds, and Mu- 
fical Inhabitants? In the Summer what moredeleQable than the curious 
proſpett of the variety of Greenneſs, dark ſhades, and retirement from 
the ſcorching Sun-beams? The-Autumn and Winter alſo not withous 
pleaſureand content for the aftive Husbandman. 


The Delights whereof Rapinus thus Sings, 


' Or if be pleaſe, into the Woods may ſire), 
Liſten to th Birds which Sing at break of aay. 
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And theſe Delights all others ſo tranſcend, 

That we the City now no more Reſpe. 

Or the vain Honours of the Court Aﬀett. 

But to cool Streams, ta aged Groves retire, &c. 


And what place can be more diſplealing and ungrateful than a naked 
and dry Seat, lying open to all Winds end Weathers? of which .it may 
be ſaid as once of old Sarum : | 


Eſt thi defeitus Lymphe, ſed copia Crete ; 
Szvit tht Fentus, ſed Philomela filet. - 


_ Asfor the more particular advantafies and benefits of planting Woods Particular 
and Trees, you ſhall find that | | | | Advantages; 
' Firſt, it improves and meliorates the Land it ſelf; for thoſe Lands where 
Woods have formerly ftoodz and- are now grubbed up or taken away, 
the ground is very good and rich, and bears excellent Corn, or any other 
Tillage or Graſs, although the ground was before the Planting or grow- 
ing of thoſe Woods barren, lean, and thin, as may appear by the bor- 
dcring Land on either ſide of fuch Woods that were never planted. 
Seconcly, the annual Profits of moſt Land planted with Coppice- 
woods are much greater than if the ſame Land were uſed for Corn, Graſs 
or ſuch like: For I have known on a Hill, Land not worth for Corn or 
Graſs above Five ſhillings per* Acre, that at twelve years growth, the 
Coppice-wood thereon growing hath been ſold at the rate of Twenty 
pounds per Acre; and at the next Felling at Seyen years growth it 1s 
like tobe of the ſame value, it coming much thicker, and being betrer 
preſerved than at the firſt, which is a very conſiderable advance of the 
value or profits 3 beſides, it is not ſubje& to thoſe caſualties and hazards 
that Corn, Cattle, &c. are ſubjet unto: It will alſobring inan annual 
profit, if you divide your Coppice into ſo many parts as you intend it 
ſhall ſtand years before it be felled, then may you every year fell a part : 
as if you have ten Acres, you may every year tell one Acre at ten years 
rowth. | 
a The better and lighter your Land is, the greater will your increaſe be, 
which may in ſome ſort (if the Land be very good ) make good the 
Improvement: Mr. Blith inſtances in his Improver — of a new Plan- 
ration, that atEleven growth a fall was made, and ſo much Wood cut 
upon the ſame, as was worth or fold for ſixty pounds per Acre or more 3 
it was much Pole-wood, yea a good part of it made Spars,and fome parr 
of it ſmall Building-Timber, &c. The Land was worth about ten {hill- 
ings per Acre, digged and planted with Quick-ſets, HE 
The ſame Author alfo gives very great encouragement for the planting 
of Poplar, Willow, and Alder, on wet moriſh, or boggy, Land, to the 
advancement of Land not worth two fhillingsan Acre, unto five pounds 
an Acreat ſeven years growth, which ishe lealt I am gonfident, if it be 
carefully ordered. | | 
Thirdly, the Benefit and Advantage is very great that is rat'sd from 
Timber and other Trees ftanding ſingly, and in Hedge-rows, Avenues, 
arany other way diſpoſed or ordered about your Houſes, Lands, Com- 
mons, &c. that a man may plant, ina few years himſelf or hisSucceffors 
may reap the benefit, | 
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Mr. Blith gives you an Inſtance of one thar planted one hundred 4jpess 
and at the end of fifry years, fold them. for five huadred pound, : And ot 
another that planted ſo much Wood in his own lite, that he would not 
take 50000 7. for them. 1 
We have many Inſtances, where ſeveral of the Gentry in this Kingdom 
haye tormerly, and in the memory of Man,planted ſtately Walks, Rows, 
and Avenues, near unto their principal Seats, which now are of conlide- 
rable value, and more in value than the Land they cover ; therefore if 
the ſame Induſtry were uſed to plant the ſame ſpecies of Trees in\other 
places of your Farm, it may ſurely produce the ſame cffeQ. 
. For Aſh, Elm, Poplar, Willow, and ſuch Trees that are quick. of 
—_ It1s a very great profit that is made of them where Fewel is 
carce, by planting them in Hedge-Rows, and other ſpare places, and 


 ſhrouding them at five, fix, eight or ten years growth.: they conſtantly 


bear a good head, and every time whileſt the Tree is in proof, the ſhrowds 
increaſe. They are out of the danger of the bite of Cattle, and require 
no Fence. | | | : 
Fourthly, Another main benefit accrews to the induſtrious Husband- 
man, from the Propagation of Trees in Hedge-rows, and Out-bounds of 
his Lands, it gives a check tothe fierce cold Winter-blaſts which nip the 


Wianter-Cora. 
According to Repinus his Advice, . 


But on that ſid: which chiefly open lies 

7o the North wind, whence Storms and Sbow'rs ariſe, 
There plant «a Wood, for without that Defence, 

Nothing reſiſts the Northern Violence. 

Hhile with deſtruttive blaſts o're Cliffs and Hills 
Rough Boreas moves ————— 


Woods alſo finely refrigerate the Air in the Summer-parching Heats, 
and qualify the dry and 1njurious Winds both in Spring and uinmer, 
Let the Champion-Farmers objet what they pleaſe, there's no Ficld 
Champion-Land: of that yearly value for either Corn or Palture, s i; 
the Wood-land: I know no other reaſon for it than the natural warmth 
and defence thereof by the Fences and Trees, elſe why ſhou!J an «cn- 
cloſed 'and well-planted piece of ſeveral, yield ſo much murc certain 
Rent than the Land of the like nature in common and open, lying but 
on the other ſide of the Hedge, obvious to the injurious Airs, althuugh 
both converted to the ſame uſe. 

Fifthly, Trees planted ſparſfm here and there in the Hedge-rows, and 
other places of your Land, prove an excellent ſhelter for Cattle in the 
Winter, to preſerve them from cold Storms and Winds, and allo in the 
Summer. from the ſcorching Sun-beams, elſe would the Cattle deſtroy 
more with thagr Feet than they 'eat with their Mouths, and loſe mote 
Fatneſs in one hot day, than they gain in three cool days. 

Theſe univerſal advantages alſo accrew to thoſe Places or Countreys 
well planted with Woods and Timber. | 

Firſt, there is a conſtant ſupply of Timber for the Building of Ships, 
the Bulwarks and defence of this Nation, and for the re-edifying of Towns 
or Houſes deſtroyed by Fire, or other Caſualties ; and for the Building, 
Maintaining of, and repairing of all Houſes, Barns, and other Edifices, 
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Of Garden-Tillage, 


And alſo it yieldeth us a continual Recruit of neceſſary. Boots, Inſtru- 
ments and Materials for all our Rural and Mechanick uſes; .or for our 


Mills, Carts, Ploughs, &s. and for Turners, Joyners, and other Wooden 


Trades ; alſo for the maintenance of the Groves or Pits of Lead, Caal, 


and other Mines under the Earth, that where plenty of Woods and-Trees . 


are, they need nor be enforced to fetch thefe Materials afar off, ata great 
'expence and labour. In ſome places they ferch moſt of the neceſlaries' 


aforeſaid near twenty miles on Horſeback, when the Land at the ſame 
pla-e where they need ut, isas capable of bearing it as the place fron 
whence they bring ir. _— pn | 101 

Secondly, where Woods are raiſedand maintained, there isa conſtant 
ſopply of Fewel. The diffterence may be very eaſily diſcerned between 
the Woodlands and che Champion; in the one you have Fewel in every 
houſe, as well poor as rich, of good Wood ; in the other, the Rich have 
but little, and that at extraordinary rates, and the Poor none but what 
they filch and ſteal from the Rich; or if their honeſty exceed their neceſ- 
ſity, they either ſit and ſtarve with cold, or burn Stubble of Corn or Cow- 
dung dry ed, or the Parings of the Earth, or ſuch-like, that the other make 
uſe of for the Improvement and Manuring their Land, , * 

Thirdly, the Tanners Trade depends upon the Oaken-Trees, there- 
fore where they are ſcarce, there muſt of neceſſity be a defeR of that Oc- 
cupation, which muſt in fine prove prejudicial to the whole Nation. 

ourthly, Where Beech, Oak, Hazel, and ſuch-like Maſt-bearing Trees 
are in any conſiderable quantity ſtanding they yield a very good Food 
for Swine, of no ſmall value to the Husbandman in ſuch years they 
take. 
I ſhall thereforefore give you a brief Catalogue of ſuch Trees as uſually 
flouriſh in our Engliſh Soil ; rhe places ti:ey moſt delight in, the moſt 
natural and likely way of Propagation. and their uſes, and what other 
Obſervations we have met withal concerning them. And Firſt, 
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Of Timber-trees in particular, 


There is no Timber natural to our Engliſh Soil exceeds the Oak,, for 
it's Plenty, Strength, and Durableneſs ; Where are better and ſtronges 
Ships for the War, than thoſe built of Oak? And what Timber more laſt- 
ing or ſtronger than Oak in our Rural Edifices ? It is, a Tree univer- 
ſally known, and will grow and. proſper in. any Land, good or bad, 
Clay, Gravel, Sand or mixed ; Warm, Cold, Dry or Moiſt, as expe- 
rimentally it appears by its growth in ſeveral plages of contrary, Natures 
or Tempers ;: bnt they do moſt affe& the ſound, black,. deep, and faſt 


The 0ak. 


Place. 


Mould, rather warm than over-wet and cold, and a little riſing, for this . 


produces the firmeſt Timber ; although I have known them thrive very 
well in extraordinary cold, moiſt, and clay-ground, that a Tun -of Tim: 
ber could not be thence haled unleſs in the dry and Summer-ſeafon, but 
that the Wheels would ſink in the Clay to the Axel-tree.. They 
will alſo grow, though but ſlowly, on the high, ſtony, and barren 


Hills, 


The 
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Propagation. The Acorns; or Oaken-Maſt, being ſou nin your Nuriery, after chey 


fe. 


The Elm. 


are full ripe, and betore they are withcied ( which will quickly te it they 
lie open 1n the Air ) will the next Spring yield you plenty of young 
Plants, which you may order and tranſplant, as hercatter 10 the Nuttery 
you ſhall bave Dire. as. 

Orfor expedition ſake, , you may have young Sets drawn by thoſe 
that ſeek the Woods tor Quick-le:s, 1n luch places where Acorns have 
ſpontaneouſly grown; and been ſheltred from Cattle till they are fit fora 
remove; but theſe prove generally crooked and il]-ſhaped, and ſo are 
to be cut near tothe ground when you Plant them, by which means they 
will emit another ſhoot more ſtreight. 


mem nrnnmnrn- Xt 1 know 
No better means than if from Seed they grow. 
"Tis trus, this way a longer time will need, 
And Oaks but flowly are produc'd by Seed: 
Zet they which for the happier ſhades are bleſf, Rapinus. 


Oaks alſo proſer very well in Coppices, being felled as other Under. 
woody are. Ir 1> reporied thata Lady in Vorrhamptonſhire fowed Acorns, 
and lived to cut the Trees produced frum them twice in two and twent 
years, and buth-as weil grown as muſt are in ſixtcen or eighteen. Alſo 
that Acorns ſer in Hedge rows, have 1n thirty years born a Stem of a 
Foot Diameter. | [58 

The- ſeveral uſes of Oaken-Timber of Buildings, and other Mechanick 
uſes is ſo univerſally krown, tha: it is bur neediels to enumerate them, To 
abide all ſesſ\.ns of the weather; there is no Wood comparable unto it, 
as for Pales, Shingles; Puſls; Rai.s, Boards, &c. . | 

For Water work>alfo ir is ſccond to none, eſpecially where it lies obs 
vious-to the Air as well as the Water, there is no Wood like it : For 
Fewel eitheras it is, or made into Charcoal, there 15 no Wood equals it. 

The Fark alſo for the | annerand Dyer, exceeds all other Barks : The 
very Saw-duſt and Aſhes allo of the Oak challenge a preference, the 
Maſt exceeds any other Maſt of the Forreſt trees, and is of great uſe to 
the Husbandmen 1n tatting Swine ; for in the Forreſts and great Woods 
many Herds of Swine are very well fatted in ſuch years that the Oak 
yields plenty of Maſt ; and that Bacon ſo fed ( eſpecially if the Swine are 
kept up with Peaſe ſome time atter) is the moſt delicious meat; for the 
Hams we have trom Weſtphalis and other parts of Germany under that 
name, are of thoſe Swine that feed of this Maſt : for their excerciſe they 
of neceſſity uſe in fearching tor theſe Acorns, as well as the natural ſweet- 
neſs of the Fruit it ſelf; very much meliorateth the fleſh of theſe Animals, 
as it doth of Deer, Hares, Conies, Pheaſants, Ducks, and many others, 
the fleſh of them that are wild being by much to be preferred to the 
tame. 

The young Boughs of the lopped Oak in the Spring-time are of equal 
uſe tothe Tanner, as 1s the Bark of this Tree, as hath been found by the. 
experience of many Tanners of this Nation within theſe few years. 

The Elm is one of the moſt eaſy Trees to propagate, and delightin 
in moſt ſorts of ground,excepting Land very dry, hot and parching, ſhal- 
low Land near Chaulk or Gravel; on the tops of Hills it thrives not well, 


+ yet it will grow almoſt in any place. 


But 
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| But the places it principally delights in, is the level, light, and "Mie/ {ng 


Land, fo that it be moiſt ; on the Banks of luch level and fertile grounds, 
whether they be of Gravel, Earth, or Chaulk, the Elm proſpers well. 


About the beginning of March fall rhe ſeeds of the Elm, which being Propogetion, 


ſown in your Nurſery, will yield you Plants. But the care and trouble 
thercof is ſuperfluous, ſeeing there are newer and more expeditious and 
advantageons ways known, viz. by the Suckers. | 

Which are produced in great plenty from the roots of the Elm; an4 
may be tranſplanted into any places : where the Elms grow, great plenty 
of theſe Suckers will yearly ſhoot out of the Earth, if Cattle be kept from 
them; or if any Elm be felled, the old Roors will yield plenty of Suck- 
ers; or if the old Roots be chopped or ſlit, and flightly covered with 
light Mould, they will ſend forth plenty of Suckers, all which may be 
flipped off, and tranſplanted even untoany bigneſs ; there being no Tree 
moreeaſily tranſplanted, and with good ſucceſs than the Elm, obſerving 
theſe Cautions, that it you remove them very young, that you cut not 
off the top, becauſe it is ſappy, and the wet. will be apt to getin and de- 
cay the Plant. being weakened by his removal; but the greater you may 
be ſure to diſ-branch, leaving only the ſtem ; ſome cover alſo the head 
of fuch Elm ſo cut off with a mixture of Clay and Horſe-dung. 

I have been very credibly informed, that a certain Gentleman in the 
North-Countrey, having a delire toraiſe ſuddenly a Plump or Grove of 
Trees about his Manſion-houle, there being a great ſcarcity of Wood in 
that place, obtained a parcel of Elm-trees, l»ps and tops, and made 
Trenches or Ditches in the Earth, and cut his Elm-branches, ec. into ſe- 
veral lengths of fix, eight, ten, or twenty feet in length, -as with beſt con- 
veniency he could, and buried them ſingly in the Trenches ſo digged, 
and covered them wholly trom che one end to the other, leaving only a 
hole open about the middle of the interred branch; or if ic were a long 
piece, then two open places might be left, out of which places did ſpring 
f:rih ſeveral ſhoots ihe tirſt year of a very great length 3 the Winter ſuc- 
ceeding, he touk thele branches or ſhoots, all, ſave only the faireſt, and 
which was moſt probable and likely to thrive, and fo filled up the hole 
about it, by which means they grew toa prodigious height in a few years; 
that his habitation was compleatly adorned with living aſpiring Produtts 
of his ingenious attempt. Note, that the true time of this Sepx/ture is 
when the Sap is full in the Tree, when the leaves are newly ſprung, for 
then the great quantiry of the Sap that is in the whole branch, forceth 
it ſelf into thoſe Shoots or Cions, that then have found a paſlage; alſo 
for the ſucceeding years, the whole Tree in the Earth becomes a main 
principal nouriſhing Root to the nimble growing Tree. For it isevi- 
dent, that if an Elm be felled in the Spring-time when the Sap is up, 
that then the Tree lying on the ground will ſpend much ofit's Sap in 
{mall Sooots in every part ofit. Much rather if ſuch Tree were buried in 
a good moiſt Soil, with only one part of it open to the Air, from which 
part you expeCtt a flouriſhing ſhoot to proceed. Some have with good 
ſucceſsburied ſuch Elm-branchcs about the end of Faruary or beginning 
of March; but if the Land be not over-dry, the latter is better. 

If the Elm be felled between November and February, it will be all 
Spine or Heart, or very little Sap, and is of moſt ſingular uſe in the 
Water where it lies alwzys wet, and alſo where it may always dry ; 
itis alſo a Timber ot great uſe tor = toughneſs, and therefore uſed by 
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Wheel-wrights, Mill-wrights, &. It is alſo good to make Dreſſers, and 
Planks to Chop on, becaule it will not break away in- chips like other 
Timber. THO 

The Elm is g60d Fuel, and makes very good Charcoal ; the Branches 
and Leaves of this Tree are good food for Cattle; in the winter where 
other Fodder is dear, they will eat them before Oats. 

The Elm isalſoa moſt pleaſant tree to plant in Avenues or Walks, it 
growing ſo ſtreight and upright, and mounts to the greateſt height of 
any other Tree in to ſhorta ſpace: Ir will grow the neareſt of any other 
together, being very ſociable, and affteting ro grow in company, and 
ſpreads it's Branches but little to the offence of Corn or Paſture-grounds; 
to both which and the Cattle it affords a benigne Shade, Defence, and 
agreeable Ornament. | 

This tree is alſo very flexible, and to be reduced into what form or 
ſhape you pleaſe for ſhadeand delight; it alſo ſprings earlier than moſt 
other Forreſt-rrees. Ji; 

This tree A 19 grows toa great ſtature, delights moſt in warm 
Land, it grows plentifully in gravelly, ſtony, and ſandy Land : great 
Beechen-woods I have ſeen on the drieſt, barren, ſandy Lands ; they de- 
light oa the (ides and tops of high Hills, and chaulky Mountains ; they 
will ſtrangely inſinuate their Roots into the Bowels of thoſe ſeemingly 
impenetrable places. | 

This Tree 1s altogether a ſtranger to moſt Counties in Exgl/and ; and it 
is probadle that there might be none here when the great Ceſar denied 
that he found any. For many of thoſe great Woods of Beeches may have 
ſprung up after the felling of Oak ; as it hath been obſerved of late years, 
that. where Oak hath been felled the Beech hath ſucceeded, and that not 
only here and there a Tree, but in many Acres, and allo where no Beech 
hath been near unto the place. Sponteſus veniunt. Some places naturally 
producethem. | 

If the Species of Trees may be wholly extinQt, as is reported of the 
Cheſnut, at leaſt from a ſpontaneous growth 3 why may not as well a 
new Spec:es naturally ſucceed? as the Elm, which is reported to be no 
antient product of our Engliſh Soil. 

z This is raiſed from the Maſt as the Oak, and from young Plants 
drawn by the Quickſet-gatherers, and planted as. the Oak ; it grows but 
flow whilſt ic is young, but when the Beech is gotten a little out of the 
way, no tree thrives better, nor ſooner attains toa large bulk than this 
tree; andalthough it be crooked, knotty, and ill-ſhapen whilſt it is young, 
yet will it overcome all thoſe, and prove a ſtraight and compleat 
tree. 

It's uſe is principally for the Turner, Joyner, Upholſterer, and ſuch-like 
mechanick Occupations, the Wood being of a clean, white, and fine 
Grain, and not apt torend or lit: it is ſometimes uſed in Building: it is 
alſo very good Fuel, burning clearand light, and makes good Charcoal, 
rhough not long laſting : The Maſt feeds Swine, Deer, Pheaſants, &c. 
The Wood of this Tree will be cut by an Inſtrument made for that pur- 
poſe, intothin and broad Leaves, wherewith they make Band-boxes, 
Hat-caſes, &c. being covered with Paper ; this they now doin Zondor, 
though formerly ſent into other Countries for that purpoſe, 
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hat it is @ tree of preat uſe in Mechanicks, witneſs the vaſt quantities 
that are in Hampſhire and ſome adjacent places, converted jnto Tui ners- 
ware, and weekly ſent to London, Many of the Inſtruments uſed aboard- 
ſhip are made of this Timber. | "21k | 
This tree planted in Avenues or Walks yields a moſt deleQable and 
agreeable ſhadow all the Summer, few or none exceeding it for colout 


and ſhade. 
The Leaves alſo gathered.about the Fall, and ſomewhat before they 


ate much froſt-bitten, afford the beſt and-cafreſt Martrefſes in the world 
to lay under our Quilts inſtead of Straw, and continue {weet for {even 0 


eight years. | 


| The Aſhisa gallant quick-thriving wood, it delights in the beſt Land, 43, Aſp. 


and will prove well in almoſt any fort of Land whatſoever, and will alſo 
grow in the hard, barren, mouniainous and, but not ſo well for Tim- 
ber, as in Coppice- woods. Pollards ſhrowded or lopped, refuſe no place. 
The beſt Aſh grows ia the beſt Land, yet it is not convenient to plant 
them near Plough-lands, for the Roots hinder the Coulter, and exhauſt 
the fertility of the Soil ; the dripping alſo is injurious to Corn. 

, There is no tree delights more, nor is more beneficial in the Chaulk or 
Whice Land than the Ath ; for on thoſe w hite Hills in W:hſhire, Hampſpire, 
&c. that tree thrives exceeding well, and being ſown in the Keys there, 
would in time provea very conſiderable advantage, as well to the pri- 


vate as publick, 


:. It1s propagated from the Seed or Keys, which being gathered in OFo- Propagation, 


ber or ater, when they begin to fall, and ſown in your Nurſery, the next 
Spring come Twelve-month they will appear, and will afterwards thrive 
and proſper very well: they are to be removed whilſtthey are ſmall, be- 
cauſe of their ſpeedy deep rooting. Take not off the tops of the ſmall 
young Aſh, becauſe it 1s a Sappy Plant ; but of thegreater Se:rs it's beſt to 
cut them near the ground, and then will they ſend forth new ſhoots; 
which will ſoon ſupply the defeQ of the other ; which may alſo be done 
in all young A'h after theyiare well ſerled, and jt will cauſe to ſhoot large 
and thriving ſhoots : I have ſeen the experience of it in ſuch Plants that 
ſtood (ſeveral years, andevery \year decayed till cut off at the Roots; and 
then they did wonderfully thrive. ©” | + on 
You may alſo have Plants drawn by thoſe that drtw Quick-ſets, &*. 
' When you intend to raiſe'this tree on Hills or in open Grounds 3 the beſt 
way is to ſow the'Seeds intheplace before or aftet thePlotigh; ifin Cop- 
ices where the Plough carinot paſs,\ then to prick them in amongſt the 
Rides of Hazel or other tuff,” which will 'defend'this plant from the bite 
of Cattle ; ſothat among the infinite numbers that thus you may cauſe 
to be interred, in a few years you may” obletve many fair trees to ſtcal 
up amongſt the Under wood,. which you may preſerve: _ * 

The uſe of the Aſh is almolt univerſal; good'for Building, of any othe? wg, 
uſe where it may lie dry; ferves the' occaſions of the' Carpenter, Plough- 
wright, W heel-wright, : Catt-wright; Cooper, Tufner, &c. For Garden- 
ules alſo no Wood exceeds it; as for Ladders, ' Hop-poles, Paliſade-hedges, 
and all manner ot Utenſils for the Gardiner: or Hushandman-- It ſerves al- 
-. at Sea for Oars, Handfpikes, ' &e; and is preferted before any 0- 
ther. F CleV7hi e923 '1 4 1 3U HT; By 2 $8 | 
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©, .:<i5mtany Wood ſoſweer for the Cattle to broule on as1his: Ran> 
:- 774d aecpers of Parks in hard Winters have the experience of ic, by 
»:..4ug their Deer on it, and prefer it before any other. Every Coun- 
Ldcy-man allo hath the experience of it, by feeding of Cattle on the 
falken Hedges, where the Aſhen boughs are firſt chewed cen to admira- 
tion before any other, by the tender-mouth'd Heiters ,, 

For\Firing there's no Wood comparable to it, for alight ſweet burg- 
1g ; it will alſo burn berrer newly cut than any other Wood. 

The chly tcaſon for ſetting the Ath for uſe, is from Nowember till the 
end of Japary, for if the ſap be never ſolitcle in the Tree, the Worm 
takes it, and fpoils the Wood 1n a ſhort time. | 

i here is no Kimber of fo ſpeedy a growth as the Aſh; Ir is related 
that an Aih ar forty years —_— from the Keyy hath been ſold for thir- 
ty pounds. Mr. Biith alſo inſerts a Preſident ofa Nurſery of young Aſh, 
that were calually ſown by the Wind, that ſpegdily returned to the own: 
cr a very great 1dVantage. 

Becanſerhis 'I'ree is more generally plagred for the ſake of the Fruirx 
than che Timber, we ſhall rcler it to the Chapter of Frun-trees3 only ler 
you knov.), wat the Timberof the Walnyt-tree 1s of fo great ule and be- 
nefit, tha: !t's encouragementNufficient Aor the propagation thereof ; the 
Fruit then added makes the encnragement the greater. 

This T:mber is of univerſil uſe ( uplefs for outward Edifices ) none 
better for the Joyner, Upholiterer, Gun-ſmith, Cabinet-maker, and other 
occupations ; of a more curious brown colour-than the Beech or other 
Woods, and nor ſo obnoxious to the Worm... 

They delight ina light ground ot moiſt Gravel; and. will grow in Clay, 
Sand, aud all mixed Soils, upon expoſed and bleak places, as-more patiens 
of cold than heat. -. FAY ©} 

T hey are raiſed from the Nuts, thus: Firſt, fpread them to ſeat, then 
cover them in Sand ; a month being paſt plunge them in Water, and re« 
jeQ thoſc that ſwim 3 being dried, for thirty days more Sand chem again) 
and plunge them as before ; keep them in Saad. till che beginning of the 
Spring, and ſet them in your Nurſery, but they thrive beſt unremoved; 
you may alſo ſet them in //7ntex or LAwumn,:in or without their husks, 
and ſowe them with other Maſt for the railing of Coppices,.} | 

The Cheſnut tree growing in Coppices, yields incomparable Poles for 
the Garden or Hop:yard:: It it like the ground, tt will in; ten. or twelve 
years time grow to &; kind of Timber, and:bear plentifal- Fruit. The 
Timber whereof is ( next the Oak,), one of;the moſt fought after by 
the Carpenter and Joyner, and is'of very long-laſting, as appears by ma- 
ny antient Houſes and Barns builethereof about Graveſend tn Apr. 

Being planted in Hedge-rows,. ox fur Avenugs to our Countrey-Houſes, 
they area magnificent and royal Orngment ;.;and-alrhough;our Engliſh- 
men delight not ſo much in the Fruit of the Chetnut-tree as other Nations, 
yet will they.yield no {mall adyantage to lupply our other.vecalions, 

This Tree delights in'reaſonablepqed: ground rather ticlining to cold 


than oyer-hot, for ig places thataye too dry they never bear kindly, 


They are raiſed from the Berries which being ripe may-be fown as 
other Mats; theſe, willcome foen tobe Trees; (and beingplanted young 
thrive excecdingly ; the beſt and ſpeedieſt way, is to increaſe them from 
Suckers or Sets. | | 
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the 5 tabcr 1s utetull for the Joyner, and being of a very delicate 
Cr41n, is fic tor divers curioſities: It alſo yiteldeth beams of a confiderable 
b:.gnels fr Burlding, ; ; | 
1 116 ſhade is beautifull for Walks, and the Fruit not unpleaſant. 


.. 
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Of ſeveral other Trees not ſo generally made uſe of for Tims 
ber, for Fuel, Coppice-woods, Hedge-rows, &c. 


The Birch will grow on any Land, and cannot well be too barren ; it 7% Birch, 
will thrive on the hot burning Sand, 1n the cold wet Clay, Marſhes," gs, 
and Stony pleces,. no place comes amiſs to it. | 

The Birch is altogether produced of Suckers, which being planted at Propegerien. 
four or five Foot interval, will ſuddainly riſe to Trees after the firſt year 
you may cut them withinan Inch of the grovnd, and they will ſhoot 
out very ſtrongly. | 

Ic is Uſetull tor the Turner, and for ſome ruſtical Utenſils : Ir makes v6. 
good Fuel, and Charcoal both great and ſmall. 

i his tree yields the belt Sap of any tree in Fglard, and the moſt in 
quantity, prepared either with Hony or Sugar into a Wine; which 
buing now frequently made, hath obtained the name of Birch-Wine, be- 
ing-a very pleaſant and innocent Liquor, and retaineth a very fine flavour 
ot the Tree ir came fron, | 

Where this T rce plentifully grows, great quantities of this Liquor may 
be extracted, by cutting off ſome ſmall branches, and hanging ot Bortles, 
ith the end cf the branches in che mouths of the Bortles, into uw hich the 
Chryſtaline Liquor will diſtill : ſeveral Bottles may thus hang on onetree 
or by boring or cutting any part of the ſtem of the tree, and by a Chip or 
the like, ro guide the Sap into the neck of rhe Bottle : By either of 
which ways grear quantities of this Liquor may beextratted in the month 
of February or beginning of March when the Sap aſcends; and before the 
ſpring of the Leaf ; it will run freely when the wind is South or Weſt, or 
the Sun ſhine warm, but not ſo if the weather be very cold, or in the 
night-time. Some have reported, that a Birch-tree will yield in 12 or 
14 days it's own weight in this Liquor; T ſhall not perſwade any man to 
bclieve it, although it be moſt evident that a few Trees will yield you a 
great quantity of it. | 
This Liquor thus extrafted and truly prepared, makes a very delicate 
Tepaſt, | | 

. The Maple affeQs a ſound and. dry Mould, growing both i# Woods x, ,, _ 

and Hedge-rows. 

It is propagated of the Reysas the Aſh. pf 

'The Timber is excellent for the Turneft or Joyner, for it's whiteneſs, 
Its, lightneſs, and fine Diapred knots, ©. _ 

This tree chiefly defires to'grow in cold Hills, and in the barren, and The Abeys 
mof# cxppſed parts of Woods. 14 4 + 
_ The moſt expedirious way of raiſing it, is by Sers of about an inch Dia- p,,,.,;,.. 
meter, and cut within halfa Foot of the Earth ; it may alſo be raifed of 
the Seeds ſown in Otober, which are ripe in Augap. 
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It is very hard Wood for the Mill-wright, for Domeitiique, or Rutal 
Utenſils where hardneſs is required. Lt les | - 

Being planted at half a yard interval ina ſingle row, it makes a ſtately 
Hedge or Walk in a Garden or Park, growing tall and ſpeedy, Leaied 
to the veryToot of the ſtem. | 

It delights in Mountains and Woods, and to fix itſelf in good light 


round. | 
The Sets may be planted as the Aſh, or the Berries ripe in Oober may 


' befown3 it isa quick growing Coppice-wood, is good tor ſorne ordinary 


uſes, and for Fuel. | 

This tree above all affes cold, barren, dry, and ſandy grounds, alſo 
Mountains and Rocky Soils produce them; but more proſperoully in the 
f:elher bottoms, and ſides of Hills, and in Hedge rows. 

They are beſt raiſed from the 'Nut, preſerved moſt, not mouldy, by 
laying them 1n their own dry Leaves or in Sand, and ſown about the lat- 
ter end of February: They are allo propagated of Sets and Suckers, the 
young Wands by.no means to be cut the firit year, but the Spring follow- 
10g, within three or four Inches of the ground; greater Sets may be cut 
within fix Inches of the Earth the firſt year. 

The uſe of Hazel-poles and Rods is generally known to the Husband- 
man, beſides for Fuel and Charcoal. | 

It is the only Plant for the /irguls Divina, for the diſcovery of Mines. 

It 5a good Ornament for Walks, and yields a pleaſant Fruit, but uw hy 
ſhould we bring this ſo near us, when we have a much mvure excellent 


Plant at as ealic a rate ? viz, The Filbert. 


SecT. IV. 
Of Acquaticks, or Trees affeling moiſt and watry places. 


The white Poplar delights in' moiſt grounds, and ncar the Margins of 
Rirers, but not in the Water as the Willow doth. 

They are uſually increaſed by the ſtraight Branches or Pitchers ſet in 
the ground, but by no means cut off the top uncill they have ſtood two 
or three years, and then head them at eight. ten, or 15 Foot high or more, 
and they. will yield in a tew years a very conſiderable ſhrowd, which 
Shrowds or Branches may alſo be tranſplanted ; you may alſo let them 
grow upright Without topping them, they are then more Ornamental 
but not 1o beneficial. 

Its white Wood is of ſingular uſe for the Turner, and: alſo for ſeveral 
Ruſtick Utenſils, and for the Gardiner : it makes alſo Fuel fur the Fire. 

This Tree little differs from the Poplar, only it will grow not only in 
moiſt but in dry grounds, in Coppices, &c. & propagated: by Suckers ; 
but cut not off the tops of the young Ciuns the firlt year : irs ule the ſame 
with the Poplar. | 

The Abele-rree is a finer kind of v bite Poplar, and is þeſt propagated of 
Slips from the Roots ; they will likewiſe grow of Layers and Cuttings. 

In three years they will come toan incredible altitude : in twelve years 
be as big as your-middle; and 1ncighteen or twenty arrive to full per- 


fetion. | : 
This Plant of all othcr is the moſt faithful lover of watry and boggy 


places. They 
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They are propagated of Truncheons, and will came of Seeds; but ,,,,..;,,. 
beſt of Roots being ſer as big as the ſmall of ones Leg, and in length abour 
two Foot ; if you plant ſmaller Sets, cut them noc till rhey have ſtood 
ſeveral years. They are a very great Improvementto moiſt and bog- 
oy Land. ' 

,The greater Alders are good for uſes under the water, where it will Te. | 
harden like a very ſtone, but rots immediately where it is ſumerimes wet 
' and ſometimes dry : the Wood is fit for the Turner, and leveral Mecha- 
nick uſes ; the Poles, and alſo the Bark are very uſeful. 

The Withy isa large Tree, and fit to be planted on high Banks, bc- The Wits. 
cauſe they extend their Roots deeper then either Sallics or Willows. 

Sallies grow much faſter if they are planted within the reach of the The Saly. 
Water, or in a very mooriſh ground, and are an extraordinary Im 
provement. 

They are ſmaller than the Sallies, and ſhorter lived, and require con- 9s. 
ſtant moiſture. 

The common Willow delights in Meads and Dich-fides, not over wet. Wilw. 
They may be planted by Pitchers, as the Poplar : thoſe Sets or Pitchers 
are to be preferr-d that grow neareſt to the Stock, rhey ithould Le 
planted in che firt fair weather in February, and fo till they bud : the 
Olters may alſo be planted of Elips of two or three years growth, a Foot 
deep, and half a yard 1a length, in mooriſh ground, &c. The Willow 
may be planted of ſtakes as big as ones Leg, and five or fix Foot long. 

Theſe Aquatick trees yield a clean white Wood, fit for many uſes, like T!e and be- 

unto the Poplar; they alſo yield Poles, Binders. &s. for the Gardiners *** 
uſe : the Ofier is of great uſe to the Basker-maker, Gardiner, Fiſherman, 
&c. they are all good Fuel, and make good Charcoal, they are a very 
great Improvement to mooriſh and wer Lands; an Acre at eleven or 
twelve years growth, may yield you near an hundred load of Wood : 
no tree more profitable then ſome of theſe Aquaticks ( according tothe 
nature of the place ) to be planted upon the cdges of Rivers, and on 
Banks, Bounds, or Borders of Meads ot wet Lands ; they yield a confide- 
rable head, and ready for ſhrowding in a few years. Mr. Eveliz relates, 
that a Gentleman lopped no leſs than two thouſand yearly, all of his 
own Planting. 


SEKUCI: Wc 


Of other Trees uſually. planted fg Ornament, or adorning Gar- 
dens, Avenues, Parks, and other places ad ojning to your 
Manfion-houſe, and convertible atfo th ſeveral uſes. 


This tree is a kind of a Maple, and delights in a good light Garden- TheS;camwe. 
mould, and will alſo thrive in any indifferent Land, but rather in moiſt 
than dry. It's propagated of the Keys, which being ſown when they are Its Propags- 
TIpe, and falling from the trees, come up plentifully the next Spring, and #9 and Tfe 
154 tree of ſpeedy growth. Setsalſo cut from the tree will grow, ſer in 
moiſt ground, or watered well in the Summer ; they afford a curious dark 
and pleaſant ſhadow, yield a goud Fuel, and the Timber fit ſor ferera! 
Mechanick uſes. | 
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The Lime-tree delights in a good rich Garden-Soll, and thrives not in 
a dry hungry cold Land. It is raiſed from Suckers as the Elm, or from 
Seeds, or Berries, which in the Autumn drop from the Trees. 

We have a fort of Tilia that grows wild here in Znglazd, which almoſt 
equals thoſe brought out of Hollazd, where there are Nurſeries to raile 
them ſtraight and comely. | & 

This Tree is next the P/atanwus hereafter mentioned, of all other the 
molt proper and Beautiful for Walks, as producing, an upright Body, 


ſmooth and even Bark, ample Leaf, ſweet Blofſom, arid a goodiy ſhade 


at the diſtance ofeighteen or twenty: Foot, their heads topped at about 
{ix or eight Foot high : but if they are ſuffered to mount without check, 
they become a very ſt:aight and tall Tree in alittle time, eſpecially if 
they grow near together, they afford very pleaſant dark ſhade, and 
perfume the Air in the Months of Juze and July with their fragrant blu: 
{om, and entertain a mellifuous Army of Bees, from the top of of the morn- 
ing, till the cooland dark evening compels their return. No 'Tree more 
uniform borh in its height and ſpreading breadth. | 

I have known excellent Ladders made of Lime-tree Poles of a very 
great length; the Wood may alſo ſerve for ſeveral Mechanick uſes, like 
unto the other ſoft and Aquatick Woods. J 

This moſt excellent Tree delights in a rich Garden-mould, or other 
light Mould not too dry, and ealily propagated by Layers: It's a quick 
growing tree, moſt pleaſant to the eye at the ſpring, when its clamimy 
Tirpenrtine Buds break forth into curious divided. hanging Leaves ; it 
bears a cluſter of beautiful Flowers, and Proſpers well inour cold Coun- 
trey, and therefore worthy ro be taken into our moſt pleaſant Gardens, 
Avenues, Parks, and other places of delight and Pleaſure, 

They delight in cold, high, and rocky Mountains, where they natural- 
ly grow in great abundance, yet will they grow in better and warmer, 
but not in over-rich and pingutd; it you plant them, you muſt be care- 
ful at firſt to keep them moiſt; therefore Land over-hot, Sandy, or 
Gravelly is not ſo good. h 

They are all raiſed of the Kernels taken out of the Clogs, which being 

laid in Water ſome days, and then expoſed toſome gentle warmth of the 
Fire, will open, that you get the Seeds out with much facility, which 
may be, ſown in your Nurſery, or rather where you intend they ſhould 
grow, eſpecially the Pine, which will hardly bear a remove, unleſs ve- 
Ty young; the Firrs will very eaſily, and may alſo be propagated of 
Slips, as I have been credibly informed. 
* The Fir grows tall, treight, and neatly tapering, therefore more nni- 
form for Walks, &c. but the Pinaſter bears the proudeſt and ftatelieſt 
Branches, with a fairer and more beautiful Leaf: theſe two excel the reſt 
for any Ornamental uſe, 'and are ſooner mounted, growing in a few years 
to avery great height. Mr, Evelw gives you the relation of one that 
ſhot no leſs than ſixty Foot in height in little more than twenty years: 
I have ſeen Preſidents of the like nature. For the firſt half dozen years 
they make no conſiderable advance, but aiterwards they come away 
miraculouſly. 

The uſe of this Timber is ſo well known to our Ship-wrights, Car 
penters, and other Mechanicks inhabiting near the Maritne Coaſts, tha: 
nothing here need be ſaid, 
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Out of theſe Trees are made Turpentine, Roto, i ar and Pitch. | 
The Platenwe or Plane 1ree yieldeth us the beft of ſhades, and hath 
decn ever of great eſteem, inſomuctr that*ſome have been ſo fond, that 
they have irrigated it with Wine, to make ir truittul, bur whether you 
will be at that expence or n-»t; [f it be planted in a moiſt Ground,it is 
a quick growing Plant, very pleaſant, and to. be eſteemed above any 
other Shade; the Leaves are ſometimes 16. Inches broad, and of a curicus 
green colour, and delicate ſhape. It was-ſo rare a Tree in /aly, that Pl; 
#y admired that chey would go into another World ( AHfrice ) to fetch 
them, and from /aly they came into Fraxce, where ſuch thac walked un- 
der their Shade, became Tributary to Rome; the truth is, it is tte moſt 
beautiful of Shades. 
The Larch and Zotus are not much in uſe, yet deſerve to be propagated 7h Lach 
for their rarity, exccllenc Shade, and durable Timber, A _—. 
This curious 1ree delights in a warm and dry Land, not ſo much de The Gpreſs. 
firingarichasa warm place. | ma Big pt" 5- 
| Ir 1spropagared from the Seed ſown in March, and eafily abides tranſ Prpecation 


#114 uſe. 


plantation. 

Ic is one of the moſt Ornamental Plants nature affords, and may either 
ftand ſingle, Pyramid like, or ſet in Hedges, and clipped toany form you 
pleaſe: we have fo little of its Timber here, that - we only-refer you ro 
the [oynerend Cabinet-m: ker for its uſe. , | 

This Tree grows in all cxtreams; in the moiſt Barbados, the hot Ber- Ceaar. 
rg” the cold New-Znglznd, in the Bogs of America, inthe Mountains 
of fic. | =2 0 

It is propagated of the Seeds; is a beautiful Tree : its Timber incom- 
parable, and almoſt perpetual. ob 

The Aletermes, thrives very well in England, as if it were natural ; is Te Mae? 
raiſed from Seeds, is ſwift of growth, and one of the moſt beautiful and *** 

- uſeful - Hedges and verdure in the world, and yields an Honey breath- _ 
in Bloflom. ; | | 

This Tree delights ina warm fertile Soil, and is propagated of the oy, p,,- 
Berries or Seed ſown in the Spring, and alſo of the Slips {ct like che Slips ws  **. 
of Box. 

Its a moſt heautiful Plant, and one of the quickeſt growth of any, for 
the raiſing of Epalier Hedges, and covering of Arbors, being always of in- 
entered Verdure. . ; | | 

This Tree greatly loves the ſhade, yet thrives well in our hotteF 39 Boy- 
Gravel. | 

They are raiſed of their Suckers, and their Seeds gathered whea they 
are through ripe, in the mideſt of Winter, and ſown in March, - 

The Beauty and Uſe of this Tree, is commonly known. - '--*- | 

This Tree preſerves its Verdure beſt in the ſhade, but grows any where, Ti Lawel. 
is propagated like the Bay, and is one of the moſt proper and ornamen- 
tal Trees for Walks and Avenues of any growing. - g 9: [1905 » 

It grows geaerally in the barreneſt grounds, and coldeftofour Moun- The Eugs- 

* tains, is eaſily produced of the Seeds, waſhed and cleanſed-from their ee. 
Mucilage, and buried in the ground like Haws: it will be the: ſecond year 
are they peep, .and then they riſe with their Caps on thelt* Heads ; at 
three years old you may tranſplant them : they are alſo Propagated by 
Plants or Suckers, but they are difficult of growth. 
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"The Timber isa very hard wood, and very ulciull wmoſt Mcchanicks 


thac work in wood; they are allo a beautiful Ornameer, and 2 ſure De> 
feace againſt impetous WindsPaad gipping Cold. 

Prevet is aPlant that hath been in requeſt for adorning Walks and Ar- 
bors, till of late, other new and more acceptable Plants by degrees begin 
toextirpate it out of the molt modiſh Plaatations, nevertheleſs it may 
yet claim a corner 1a ours. 


SECT. VL. 


Of Shrubs and other Trees leſs aſefal, yet Planted 
for Ornament and Delight. 


This Tree requires a Winter-ſhelter, is raiſed uſually by Ships and Lay- 
ers, but may be raiſed of Seeds 3 it is a very {weet and Pleaſaat Plant. 
' The Box is a Plant that hath been much more 1a uſe than now it is in 


. the Garden, from whence moſt baniſh it by reaſon of its 1njuriogs ſoenr; 


it deſervesto be planted in the more remote parts: it will grow in any 


indifferent Land, and is increaſed by Slips ; the Trees a very curious Or- 


.namenc, and may be reduced to diverſity of Shapes and forms, and yields 
a moſt excellent wood, than which none is more deſired by our Meche- 


- , nicks.: - | 


The Tree is highly commended, by Mr Evelyz ia his $11ve, fora Tree 
that may be formed into moſt beautiful and uſeful edge, and that one 


.only Treecovered an Arbor capable for three to lit in, ſeven foot ſquare, 


ang eleven in height, yer continually kept ſhorn, having been planced 


| there hardly ten years. They are raiſed of their Bercies, which come up 


.. alſo is Medicinal. 


in two Months. | TP SEN. 
- This tree groweth tall and great, is increaſed by Suckers and Eayers, 
and is ſcaly planted by thoſe who reſpett variety and pleaſure: the wood 


Ic is uſually propagated for its pleaſant green-Leaf,though the cold Win- 
ter makes it dark and brown ; it is uſually planted by Slips and Layers. 

Thereare ſeveral Trees that are planted on the edges of Walks, and 
in ſpare places in Rural ;Gardeas and Orchards, only for their Ornamen- 
tal Habits they uſually wear in the Spring and Summer, as Arber Jade, 


| Laburnum, the EY nay” x67 hoe < nad ans the Gelder- oſe, 


the Pipe-rree, Paliurus, Feſamies, Wooabines, Virgins-Bower, the Stra 

tree, Mexereon,  Laurns-tinus, double-flowred Pomegranats, Apples, Pears, 
Cherries, Peaches, &c. Roſes of all ſorts, and ſeveral other Trees, yielding 
great variety, pleaſure and content to the laborious Husbandman. For 
the nature, ordering, propagating, and uſes of them, and all other pleaſant 
Plants, Flowers and Herbs, I muſt refer you to thoſe T raQts that peculiarly 
handle that Subje&, my intentions beiag only to promote the propaga- 
tion,and encourage the Induſtrious m their advancing ct ſuch Trees,Plants, 
Grains, &x.; that are neceſſary and profitable to the Conntrey-Farmer, 


plebough, Þ have a little in this place digrelſed from my former purpoſe ; 
t return and. give you an acceunt. | 


SECT. 
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SECT..VII. 


Of ſuch Trees that are neceſſary and proper. for F encing and 
Encloſing of Lands; Orchards, Gardens, &yc. And 
_ the beſt way of raijing ſuch Fences. 


Seeing that Fencing and encloſing of Land is moſt evident to be a 
piece of the higheſt Improvement ot Lands, and that all our Plantations 
of Woods, Fruits, *and other Tillage' are thereby ſecured from external 
injuries, which otherwiſe would lye open to the Cattle : 


Texends ſepes etiam, & pecus 0mm? tenendum eſt, 
Precipue dum fronts teners, &, Virgil. 


And alſo ſubjeR to the Luſt of vile perſons, as old Tuſſer obſerved, 
where Fences and Encloſures were deficient. 


What ©1chard unrobbed eſcapes ? 
©} Ptiitet dare walk in their Jet ? 

Bur homeward oz outward ( like Apes?) 
They count it rheir own they can get. 

For which reaſon we are obliged to maintain a guod Fence, if WE CX+ 776 abire; 
pet ananſwerabls ſucceſs to our Labours. I ſhall therefore ' enquire out born. 
the moſt proper Trees for that purpoſe : And firſt, the White-Thors is 
eſteemed the beſt for Fencing; itis raiſed'either ot Seeds or Plants ; by 
Plants is the ſpeedieſt way, but by Seeds, where the place will admit of 
delay, is leſs charge, and as ſucceſsful, though it require longer time, they 
bein: till the Spring come Twelvemonth ere they ſpring out of the Earth; 
but when they have paſt two or three years, they flouriſh ro admiration. 

Next unto the White-Thorz is the Holly, which claimes a preference 
much before the White-Thorz, were it not for its flow growth in its pu- 7* Hv- 
berty ; which may the better be born withal, if we conſider the excel- 
lency thereof, either for ſight, ornament, or defence ; for thickneſs 
and cloſeneſs it may compare to a Wall or Pale, to defend your in- 
clolure from Winds, or the eyes of ill Neighbours ; and for its ſtrength 
_ Man or Beaſt is impregnable ; for height or thickneſs it will an- 

wer your delires. | 

It is raiſed of the Berries of the Sets, as is the White-Thorn, but the 
Sets are more difficult of growth, unleſs they are planted late in the Spring, 
and well _ P47 te 

Pyracantha deſerves a principal place atnongſt our Trees for Fences, it 
yielding a very ftrong and firm prickly branch, and ever-green leaves; _— 
is quick of growth, and eaſy of propagation it is raiſed either of the / 
bright Coraline Berries, which hang moſt pare of the Winter-on the / 
Trees, and lie aslong in the ground ere they ſpfing; as the Haw-Thorn 
Berrics, or elſe it is raiſed of Suckers or Slips. — 

The Black-Zhor» (and Crabalſo) yield a very good Fencing-branch, and Black-7bwm, 
are raiſed as the White-Thorn. | 
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aWder——A confiderabte Fence—may Be made of Piter; fer of Fexfonable TaTty 


M 
- 


Furzes, &c. 


Of planting 
tbe Hol/y- 
bedge. \ © 


Trunckeons like the Willow, and mgy be laid with great curlity ; rhis 
makes a ſpecdy thelter for a'GafdenFrom Winds, Beats, or ſuch like ſnju- 
ries, rather than from rude Michers. = | = | 

Fyrzenn Bro wbgy: wecaqe'wesy mecetlary forthe Plamingof dry Banks, 
where ag is difficult. go raile a better Feage, agg in tholggaces they will 
maintain the Baak*agaialt' any Cattle. Furzes are allo fown on barren 
Land, and eſteentet#z confiderable provetft , the green tops are good 
food for Horſes, the pricklinels thereof betag taken away by chopping. 

Let your PlantSbeabout the bigaels of 'your: Thumb, if you can, and 
ſertalmaſtperpendiculat, :nd cutwlithinfour or. five Inches vt the groundy 
and plamed: 1n a dewble row: at about halts foot diſtance ; they will 
proſper infinitely, >and mach outftrip the'clulelt range of our trifling 
Sets. - | 

The other way nitfollowetÞfor' the: planting of a quick Hedge, is 
on the Bank of a Ditththrs : place the hiſt Tow of Sets on- the brink of 
the Ditch in xhe ,upper mould ang. cover .them with the better part 
of the 'Motild taker oh of theDixch, and'Taiſe the Bank' about eighe 
or ten inches above them ; then*ptace another row of” Sets, each Set 
againſt the ſ;aces of rhe 6ſt row ; then lay..more of the belt Mould to 
the roots of the Sers, and raiſe the .Bauk as before, and place another 


y - 


row of Sets oppoſite to the firit, applying the bs Mould to the Roots; and 
finiſh the Bank with the bottom.otthg.iouche. Þ : 
You may Plant it as the White Thurn; bur it you think that too te- 


_ dious- to, wait it's rite, you may, Plagtat with the. White Thorn, and let 


every fifth, or ſixth, he an Z4/erz, they will. grow infallibly with the 


Quick, and: as they begin to ſpread, make, way: tor them by extirpating 


Preſerving of 
Hegges To 
Cattle. 


Weeding of 
Hedges. 


Plaſhing of 
Hodges.” 


the White Thorn,” till they quite dominecg,,, 
Alſo. ygu may lay. along well rooted Setsa yard or more in length, and 
ſtripping.offche leaygs.and branches, coverthem with a comperent depth 


oh Earch, .and ej well lend forth'innumerable Suckers, which will ad- 
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lly is vgs. of the ſloweſt, thou beſt Plant for a 
Fence. id & | ho ti 

All theſk Hedges being young, , ſhould be. carefully Fenced with a dry 
Hedge, from the bitigg,;t Cattle ag both ſides, if need require, until the 
tops are.outof their, ; and. where, apy fail, to ſupply them in time 
with new, or to,plaſh thenext to. fill fuch vacam gaps. 

Whilſt rhey age yet young, they are, to bg c@nltantly weeded, leſt the 
Weeds prevent the:ghick ſpreading of the Hedge at the bottom, as well 
as check the growth and proſperity of the Plant. ER 

If your Hedge ſtand remote, or that you, do not annually keepit clipt, 
whereby. ix, ſhaul; thicken, then, abgut ſix years of age you may plaſh 
it about February or Ofober. Some Workmen are more expert and judi- 
ciousat, this than others are, ,and. can, better do it than any Pen can dt- 
re&, therefore I ſhall, got, trouble, you, therewith, but leave you ro the 
$kill of the. Workman, -, -., 3/4 | Tobey, x 

W batſoever you Plant or make your, Fences withall, it isa piece of very 
good Husbandry to Plant at ſome convenient; diftance, Setters, either 
of Timber proper for the Soil, or? of Crabs whereon to gratf Apples, or 
Perry-ftocksfor Pears, as, you ſhall beadviſed or judge convenient ; which 
will very much improve your Land for the furure, and commend the in 


duſtry ofthe Planter. | 
uſtry of rhe Pla SECT 
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Of the Nurſery for the more convenient propagation of moſt 
of. the fore-mentwned Trees. 


Several of the-1aid Trees are uſually produced of the Seed, MMift, or gc pro- 
Berries, and thole are the Ok, Beech, Cheſaut, Service, Maple, Sycomore, duced of 
Horn-beam, Quick-beam, thafel, Firs, Pines, Pinaſter, Pitch-tree, Cypreſs, Seeds. &c, 
Cedar, Bays, Laurel, Prroet, and Juniper, which being ſown, ſpring the 
firſt year; and'the 4b, Phylleres, Ewe-tree, White thorn, Black-thorn, Holly, 
and Pyracanthe; whoſe Seedror Berries nftratly lye tn the Earth another 
year after they are fown, e'xe they Spring. 

To produce Trees immediately of the Seed is the better way: Firſt, Beſt raiſed 
becauſe they take ſooneſt : Secondly, becauſe they make the ſtreighteſt 7 *** 
and moſt uniform {hoot, being very conlilerable in Timber-trees : 
Thirdly, becauſe they will neither require (taking, nor watering, which 
are two very conliderable Articles : And laſtly, tor that all tranſplanting 
(though it much improve Fruit trees * 1s a conſiderable impediment to 
the growth of Forreſt-rrees, but if chey are removed out of the Narſery 
whilit they are young, andcaretully preſerved, this injury is not ſo great; 
alſo Plants raiſed of che Seed 1n the place where they are to ſtand, ſhall 
foon outſtrip a-removed Plant of a greater age, eſpecially the Pine and 
Wilnnt, where the Vat ſet into the . ground, ſhall certainly overtake a 
Treeof Ten years growth which was planted ar the ſame inſtant. 

Becauſe of the coldneſs of the Winter, and the damage the Mzaft, Seed, Preſercing | 
or Berries may receive irom Mie, and other Yermene, it is not good to oe reds 
fowe them till che Spring, for the better preſerving them from drying, | 
rotting, or decaying you may - put them into Pots, Barrels, or other 
Veſſels, Sellars, Sheds, or ſuch like places, with a mixture of -Zarth or 
$:nd, not too dry, intermixed ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, with the Seeds, &c. 

At the Spring you will find'them ſprouted, and being committed to the 
Earth, as apt to take, as if they had been ſown with the moft early. 

Some affirm that by this' way of preparing the Seed, &c. thofe Seeds 
thapotherwiſe would have lain over another Winterin the ground before 
they had ſprung, being now commutted to the ground before the Full in 
March, will that ſcalon be chirting, and ſpeedily take root. x 

Chuſe not your Maſt or Seeds from ihe aged, decaying, or not thriving ##inoj 
Trees, but from a thriving, Tree, ot a ſound'ftock, and firm wood, and "OG 
let the Secd be the moſt weighty, clean and bright. 

Make choice; of:ſome ſpare place of ground well Fenced and ſecured P!=cc {or 
from Cattle, Canies, ct. reſpeting the South-Eaſt rather than the full * ere 
South, and well proteCied from the North 2nd Zeſt ;, let the ground be © 
rather dry than moiſt, for Trees will rarely thrive being removed out of 
a, wet into a dry place, but excecding well our of a dry into a moiſt; 
break up the ground, and prepare it the Winter before you ſow it ; the 
ctcaner it is from Wceds, and the lighter and mellower the ground is, 
the better, will the Sceds thrive, for in much Weediig the young Plants 
are indanger'd. 

The Nurſery for your Firs, Pines, Cypreſles, and all ſuch Winter-greens, 
and tender Plants, had need be ſheltered from rhe Southern Aſpect, eiiher 
artificially, or elſe made where it is naturally fo detended. 

You 
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You may make Furrows or Trenches of four or five Inches deep, at 
about two fo®t breadth, with a convenient interval for the more com- 
modious weeding and dreſſing the Plants! Into theſe Furrows caſt your 
Seed or Maſt, ſuch as uſually ſpring the firſt year in beds by themſelves ; 
and ſich that ſtay the ſecond, by themſelves, or as it is beſt for the bet- 
ter ordering them at their removal ) ſowe each Seed or Maſt apart, then 
cover them with a Rake. 

The Seeds of Firrs, Pines, &c. need not be ſown aboye an Inch deep, 


 andcovered finely w ith a Sieve, and duly watered. 


Ordering of 
the Nurſe 'S* 


Sowwing of 
4 Cipprce. 


The tzme. 


Cut #30t the 
zop» of ſome | 
Trees. 


If che Seeds of Pmes, or Firrs be rolled in a fine Compoſt made of Sheeps- 
dung, and planted, they never fail. 

But for che more convenient removal of the Pine ( which leaſt abides it 
of any Tree Iknow ) take (mall earthen Pors without bottoms, or ſmall 
Baskets,Boxes,or ſuch like,and ſet them to the brims in rows in the ground, 
and fill chem with good mould, and plant in each of them two or three 
Sceds; when they grow, leave only one, and by this means, at two or 
three years growth may you ſecurely remove them, the Earth being kept 
faſt about the roots; and wherever you plant them, the Tree it {elf in time 
will rid it ſelf of the Pot or Box. 

When the young Imps or Seedlings are ſprung up, you muſt be very 
careful in keeping them from weeds, which elſe will ſoon over run them; 
and after weeding the ground being unſetled, give them a little water if it 
be a dry and hot ſeaſon. 

The winter following you may lay a'few Buſhes, Furze, or ſuch like 
over them, and ſcattera little Straw only to break the force of the winds, 
which in the Winter ſeaſon injure more than Snow or Froſt. 

But for the Cypreſs, Philhrea, and luch other tender Winter-greens, you 
muſt detend them with more care. 

If you intend to raiſe a Coppice from Maſt or Seea,' dig or plough the par- 
cel of ground youu intend, as you would prepare it for Corn, and with the 
Corneither in the Autumn or Spring, lowe allo good ſtore of ſuch Maſt, 
Nuts, Seeds, Berries, &c. as you deſire; then take off your crop of Corn, 
and lay it up for Wood 3 although that ſeveral ſorts of your Seeds come 
up the firit, yet will they receive but litcle — by treadirg at the 
Harveſt, but injureitas little as you can : alſo the ſtubble being left high, 
will bea ſhelter tor the young Trees the firft Winter. 


SECT. IX. 
Of the Tranſplantation of Trees. 


The beſt time for removing or tranſplanting of all Trees that ſhed 
their Leaf, is in Oober, or the beginning of November immediately afrer, 
or at the fall of the Leaf ; but that time being omitted, you may tranf- 
plant chem till the Spring in opea weather, and before they bud. 

All Treesthar ſhed not their Leaf annually, but are ever green, are to 
be removed in the Spring when the cold is over, for they ſpring not fo 
ſoon in the year as the other ; but ſome affirm the only time to bein 
Auguſt. - 

off Trees that are pithy, as the Mb, Sycomore, Lime-tree, Aſpen, and 
ſuch like, cut not off their tops the firſt year ' of their remove, becauſe 


the wet will be apt to periſh the Plant ; neither diminiſh the heads, ror 
| many 
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many of the branches, nor Roots of the Firs, Pines, or other Roſthrareous 


Trees, for they are prone toipend their Gum, ro the great injury, ifnot 


xuine of the Plant. 

The ſame time and Method is he obſerved in -_ yung p-maazger; wy M1 Trees 
moval, or propagation of the Suckers, Cions, Slips, or Layers of the x; 
Elm, Aired. Lab avec, Horſe-Cheſnat, and ſuch other Trees that are uſually ag Is 

uced of Suckers, Layers, Slips, &c. as you doin the removal ot the 

young Sced!ings of the other Trees. 

Oaly that for fe ſlipping or layingot ſuch Branches of Frees that had "ps 
hot before taken any Root, the moſt proper time is in the top of the ,"7, 1" p 


Spring, about the cime that the Sap is newly riſen, and the Tree ready - 


'to bud. * 


All Trees that are raiſed of Pitchers or Sets, as the Poplar, Aſpen, Abel, The time for 
Alder, Withy, Salley, Ofier, Wiflow, Elder, and Priver, are to be Plagted in Aquaiicks. 
February or March, betore they are too forward. | 

Let your young Plants be removed rather into a better mould ( though Manner of 
there is but a little about the Roots )then a worſe: let as much Earth */#/awiing. 
adhere to the Roots as you may, and leave as much of the Root onas you 
can, abating only the top-Root, or downright Rogts, and ſpread the 
other every way in the pits or holes made for that purpoſe, which 
ought to be made larger and deeper than the Plant at prefent requires, 
and filled up with looſe Mould, that young Roots may the better ſpread 
to ſeek nouriſhment for the Tree. 

Trees will not proſper well if removed out of a warm ſhelter into an 
open bleak air, being ſenſible of to great a change. I have kaown Trees 
decay that have not been remoyed, only other Trees tha ſheltered them 
from the cold taken away. Ag | 

In Tranſplanting be ſens to preſerve the ſmalleſt Roots which gather 
the Sap ; andin filling the Earth about the Tree, endeavour tokeep them . 
to a level with Earth between them, that they may not be irregularly 
placed; for the well-ſetling theſe Roots will conduce very much to the 
proſperity of the Tree. - | 

It is good to plant it as ſhallow as might be, and not below the better Fionc ſhallow 
part of the Earth into the Grayel, Clay, Sand, nor Water, &c. but ra- 


/ ther advance the Earth about the Tree, than fer the Tree too deep ; 


be ſure alſo not to ſet it deeper thap it ſtood before. | 

In the removal of ſuch Trees that have arriv'd to aoy conſidera- gygere the 
ble bigneſs, it is vety expedient to obſerye the coaſt and ſide of the coop. 
ftock, which way it ſtood before its removal 3 and with Chaulk or Oker 
may you mark the Southeſide of the Trees or Plants before you remove 
them, and place the ſame ſides to the Coaſt they naded to before. 
This was the praQice of the Aantients, as appears by Yirg#. 


x Heavens Quarters on the Bark they ſcare, 
at they may coaſt it as it mas before, 

Which Southern beat ſuſtein'd, which view'd Yh: Pole ; 
Such ftrength hath cuſtom in each tender Soul. 


This is not to be eſteemed ſuch a trifle ay/Zonſon, and many other 
my Authors. pretend. For-it is moſt evideat that the Sapdoth naru- 
rally gow moſt on. that ſige of the Tree that's next the Sun, and onthat 


ſide doth the Tree more increaſe than » a9d is2vident in ob- 


ſerving 
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ewe. 


”Y ſrving the Pich to be nearer the North than the Soxth-fide of the Tree - but 


in ſuch Trees that ſtand chick in a Nurſery, or have long ſtood in the 
> o_ oo hath wroughc little or nothing upoa them, you 
eſs critical. \ 


———_ 
| Ne Jifeante. The Oh, Pine, and Waluattrees bear ſpreadinff large branches, and 


require greater diſtances than any other ; theretore the neareſt ſhould 
ſtand forty Foot. 

The Beech, Aſb, Engh, Fir, Cheſat, &c. rtay ftand ſomewhat neajer 
than theother. s 

The E/mand the Hornbeam will grow the neareſt of any Trees : For 
the other, you may plant them at what diſtance the magnitude of 
' the Tree, your occaſions, or the nature of it requires. You may ticher 
Plant che Trees in a regular Order, as Repines adyiles. 


«IVhither you Plant young Sets, or Aeorns ſow, 
Srifl Order keep ; for ſo they b:ft will grow. 
Order to every Tree like vigour gives 
And room for the Aſpiring Branches leaves. 


But this agrees not with every ones Fancy, for 


There are more ways than one to plant a Grove, 
For ſome do beſt a rude confuſi » love: 

Some into even Squares diſroſe their Trees, 
Where ev'ry (ide does eq ounds poſſeſs. 


The watering of your Trees immediately upon their tranſplanration, 
very much conduceth to their ptoſperity, and ſetling the Earth about 
the Roots, unleſs in weather extream coid, and where the Plant is ofa 
te: der kind: Alſo the young Plants for the firſt year will require your 
aid in watering of them tti a dry Spring. | 

Alf if Trees have been carried far, the ſetting of the Roots in Water 

certain time before you inter them, conduces much totheir revival. 

If che Trees be of any conſiderable height, chey ought to be carefully 
defended, as well from the injurious Winds, as the frications of Beaſts, 
by ſtaking them, and with a wiſp of Hay, or other (oft pos ro bind 
them to uch ſtakes, nor omitting to interpoſea little Moſs or Hay, Oc. 
between the Tree and Stake, to preſerve it from galling : if your Trees 
be in danger of Cattles injuries, then you ought co bind or ſet buſhes 
about them to prevent rubbing. 

Planters in moſt places do ftrialy obſerve tocut the foot or ground- 
end of Poplar, With, or other Aquatick Pitchers or Sets, only one ways 
like a Hindes foot, pretending that to be a principal obſervation. 

If either your impaticat Fancy, or your urgent occaſions oblige you 
to. the removal or tranſplantation of Trees in the Summer ; you may 
tread in the ſteps of a certain Prince FleFor, that at Heydelberg in the 
midſt of Summer removed very great Zzime-rrees out of one of his For- 
reſts, to a. ſteep Hill, exceedingly expoſed to the heat of the Sun, the 
Heads being cut off, and the Pits into which they were tranſplanted filled 
with a Compoſition of Earth and Cow-dung, which was exceedingly bea- 
ten, and fodiluted with Water, as it became almoft a liquid Pap, where+ 
in he plunged the Roots, covering the Surface with the Turf: Ir 1s pre- 
ſumed that it che Trees were imaller, be they of what Wood ſoever, there 


needeth not ſo abſolute a decapitation. 


Several 
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Several relatuns there are of Trees that have been planred or removed Tratſplanting 
of eighty years growth, and fifty foot high to the neareſt Bough, wafted 99% 274 
upon Floats and Engines four long miles, with admirable ſucceſs, and of 
Oaks pianted as big as twelve Oxen could draw; ro which effect, theſe 
are pretcribed, as the ways to accoinpliih the hike deſigns. 
Chule a Tree as big as your 74:24, remove the Earth trom about him, 
cut through all the Collateral Roots, til with a competent ſtrength you 
can intorce him upon one fide, fo as to come with your Axe at the /ap- 
Root ; cut that of, redreſs your Tree, and fo let it ſtand covered abour 
with the muuld you looſened trom it, till the next year or longer, it you 
think good ; then take it up at a hi ſealon, 
Or a tile b<tore rhe hardeſt Froſt turprize you, make a {quare Trench 
about your Lee, ar iuch a diſtance from the ſtem as you ſhould judge 
{ufficieur tor rhe Root; diz this of competent depth fo as a'moft quite ro 
undc: mie 1t, by placing blo ks and quarters of Wood to ſuſtain the tarth; 
this done, Caſt on it as much Water as may ſufficiently wet it, unieſs the 
ground were muoitt before; thus let ir ſtand ill ſome very hard Froſt do 
bind it firmly to the Ruots, and then convey it to the pit prepared for 
its new ſtation. 
But if it be over-ponderous, you may raiſe it with a Pully hetween a 
Triangle, placing the Cords u:nder the Ronts of the Tree; fer it on a 
Trunale or Sird to be conveyed 'and replanted where you pleaſe : by 
theſe mcans you may tran{plant trees of a large ſtature, and many times 
without topping or dimiautton of the head ; which is of great importance 
to fupply adefe#, and remove a Curtoſity. 
Atter you have cranſplanced your Trees, if you lay about the Roots or Helps co Trees. 
Stems, Fern, Straw, Stubble, Hawm, or any other Vegetable whatſoever, 
.either green or half rotten is beſt, which wiil preſerve the Roots moiſt :n 
the Sumner, and yield a good Manure or 'Soil, which the Rain will 
Carry T0 the Roots. ! 
Allo ſtones laid about the Roots of Trees. preſerve them moiſt in the 
Sumner, and warm in the Winter, and keeps them talt againſt the ſhaking 
Winds. > 1 | 
Copſes may alſo be planted about Autumn with the yoygng Sets or Plants, Plaucing of 
the belt way 1s in rows about ten or fifteen foot diſtance, for then you may © 
reap the benefic of ' /xtcyvals, by Ploughing, or Digging, and Sowing, till 
the Trees are well advanced , Carts may alſo the better paſs between at 
the time of telling without injury to the Stews, or danger of the Cattle ; 
There will alfo be many: pleaiant' Walks, and yet an equal burthen of 
Wood ar the full growth of the Cople, as thaugh they were thick, and 
confuledly planted. | TY45 
There 1s a compendious way for thickaing of Copſes that are too thin, Thickaing of 
by lai 1ng of Fane of the Branches of the Trees {that ftand neareſt unro 2% . 
the bare places ) on the ground, or a little in the ground, giving it a chop 
near the foor the better to make it yield : this detained with a hook or 
two, and covercd wich forne freſh mould ata compent depth, will pro- 
duce a world of Suckers, and thicken and furniſh a Copſe ſpeedily. 
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of the Pruning, Shrowding, Cutting, and Felling of 
Trees and Copſes. ? 


' In the diſcreet performance of this work, the Improvement of our 
Timber and Woods doth much conſiſt; and renders our Avenues, Walks, 
Parks, &c. much more pleaſant and commodious to have the Trees ftand 
in order, their Branchesat a convenient height, and kept clean from all 
ſuperfluities. | | | 

Such 1rees that are for Timber, it's beſt to prune whileſt they are 
young, and the Branches not.too big ; of theſe and other Trees it's goud 
to cut off the Branches that are ſuperfluous, about Fazuary, with a ſharp Bill 
or other Tool, making the ſtroke upward by reaſon of the grain of the 
Wood, and to prevent the ſlitting. of the.Trec at the fall of the Branch, 
and cut it clean, ſmooth, and cloſe: for by cutting of the Branches at a 
diſtance from the Tree, the ſtumps rot, and leave hollow holes which 
decay the Tree, and ſpoil the Timber. 


browdine s Such Trees that are not fit for Timber, or that you deſire ſhould yield 


Lopping 
Tree fo 


Times for 
ſhromding. 


Obſervations 


you a preſent advantage, or ſerve for Fewel, you may ibroud or lop them, 
which will return you a conſiderable advantage, and is much to be pre- 
ferred before a Copſe in theſe ſeveral reſpets. 1. Theſe Pollard or 
Shrowded Trees need no Fence to be maintained about them, ſtanding 
in no danger of the browlſings or Frications of Cattle, Conies, &c. 2. You 
have the benefit of Grazing under theſe Trees, which is very conſidera- 
ble whilſt the tops are young. 3. The ſtocks taken in time before th 
decay or grow hollow, yield a on Timber fit for many uſes, or at lea 
good cleft for the Fire. 4. And laſtly, you may raiſe theſe Polards in 
Hedge-rows, and. ſpare places, and borders of your grounds, where they 
prove a good ſhelteras we before noted, and little injure the ground. 

Notwithſtanding the Copſe is quicker of growth, and raiſes a more 
conſiderable advantage ſor the preſenc than this way, in ſome places, ' 
_— where you have conveniences for a Cope, I leave you to your 
eletion, 

Trees are not to be fhrowded till they have taken faſt rooting, and fo 
ſtood for three or four years, at whar height you think convenient, fo it 
be out of the reach of the Cartle, either at the beginning of the Spring, or 
the end of the Fall. For the harder forts of Woods it 1s very indifferent, 
obſerving that they be not lopped above once in ten or twelve years, and 
at any time in the Winter. The Elm and the Aſh, and ſuch-like pithy 
and ſofter Woods are fitteſt to be ſhrowded at the Spring, leſt the Winter 
injure the Tree. ; 

Always obſerve tocut the remaining ſtumps aſlope, and ſmooth, that 


in ſhrowding. they caſt the Water off, that the Tree periſh not. 


Take not off the head of the Poplar, nor any of the ſoft Woods ( be- 
fore unſhrowded ) growing upright, and ſmooth, after they have attained 
the bigneſs of ones Leg, unleſs you leave ſome Collateral ſhoots to at- 
trat the Sap 3 for it will endanger the Tree. 
All 
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All Perennial Greens, or Relinous Plants, are not to be pruned vr cut Prening f 
unril che greater Froſtsand bitter Winds are paſt, and then not in any g,3" 
wiſe decapitatc the Fir, Pine, aor ſuch pithy Plants, and be very ſparing 
of their Collateral Branches. 

You may cut Aquatick Trees every third or fourth year, and ſome Guting of 
more frequently according as the Tree is in proof, or the ſhrowds or tops {4% 
fit for your occaſions 3 cut them not too near the main ſtock, becaule of 
periſhing the Tree; and befides, it-gives leave for the new ſprouts. 

The beſt rime for cutting the Aquaticks, either to dreſs or plant them, 74 T;we, 
is about the beginning of Marche the firſt open weather at the Spring ; 
but if for the Fire, in the Winter before the Sap begins to riſe, or you 

may cut them at afy time berween Leaf and Leaf, | 

Such Copſes or Gopſcerees thar you havelately planted at one, two, or &#%ing of 
rather three years growth, may be cut within two or three Inches of the”* hed 
ground, in the Spring-time ( the lefs proſperous cſpecially ) which the 
new Cions will ſaddenly repair in cluſters, and tufts of fair Poles, 

Copfes being of a competent growth, as of twelve or fifteen years, are Feling «f 
eſteemed fit for the Axe :- but thoſe of twenty-years ſtanding are better, ©2/* 
and faradvance theiprice: ſeventeen yerrs. growth affords a tolerable 
F-i[: you are to ſpare as many likely Trees for Timber, as with diſcre- 
tin you can. | 

Fhe growth of Copſes isfo various accarding to the nature of the 
Ground, ſome being dry and barren, ſome moiit and fruitful, that no 
time can be ſet but as the Cople are quick or flow in growth, and the 
bigneſs of the Wood fuits withxhe Market, 'or your occaſions, ſo may 
your diſcretion beguided. '. oo | 

Copfes may'be telted or cut frommid-September to mid-March, and to The Tins: 
be avoided by mid May at the fartheſt, elfe much injury may be done 

' by Teams in brutfing the young. Cions, and injuring them with their 
{cr ; alſo the removing of the Rough or Bruſh, break off many a ten- 

er Sprig. 5 bat, | 

Gn _ above half a foot from the ground, and that ſlope-wiſe, trim- nncr; 
ming up ſuchas you' ſpare forStandards,: as you go from. their extrava- 
gant Branches, Water-bouphs,/&c. that hinder the growth of others. 

After the felling-and removing of che:Wood ſhur up, all the Gaps 
abour the Copſe, having received a ſufficient Hedge about the ſame be- 

'fore the Spring, and fo keep it fericed andidetended front Cattle, till it 
be above their reach; then about Fly may.ywu-put 19.your Beaſts to 
ſpend the Herbage in ſuch well-grown Copſes. 

If your Copſes have been negleQed, fo that they have been bruiſed 
by Cattle, and kept under that they are not apt to thrive, the beſt 
way isat felling-time, to new cut them, and preſerve them better from 
Cattle, and they will ſoon be reduced to a better ſtate than before, and 
thrive beyond expeQation. 8 ITo omen goed hae 

When your Timber-Trees are arrived to their perfe& age,full growth, Feling of 

or beſt ſtate / for at ſuch a time it cannot be eſteemed ill-husbandry to #nver-rees. 
take them away, ſo that you be carefull to preſerve others in their ſtead, 

though not in their places ) or that you are neceſſitated co fell chem, 

*Theiz eonſider which way, and what time is beſt for your advantage. 
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Te fell thoſe Trees can be no loff at all, hs 
ZVhoſe age and ſicknefi would your Ax foreſtall 
A youthful Succeſſor, with better grace, 
And plenty, will ſupply the vacant plate. 


The time of the year is to be conſidered of according to the occaſions . 
or uſes you have for your Timber ; if it be fer ſale, and that your preſenc 
advantage only you ſeek, then the beſt time to fell Oak is from mid-.prit 
to Mid-ſummer, the Sap being then groud, and the Bark is eaſy to be 
taken off, which will yield youa confifirable price ; Butall other Timber 
whileſt the Sap is down in the Winter-ſeaſon. The reaſon is becauſe the 
Tapis apt to breed the Worm 3 and the ſame Rule may be obſerved in all 
other Trees as well as Timber. = | 

If you deſire your Oaken-Timber for your own proper occaſions, fell 
it in December or Tanuary, when the Tree is cleareſt of Sap, by which 
means the Timber will not be ſo much ſubject to the W orm,neither will 
it caſt, rift, or twine, as it will if cut inthe Summer : It will alſo laſt 
longer in any Buildings, and not be ſo apt to yield under a Burden : 
for the great plenty of Sap mollifies the Timber, and makes it rot and 
decay : therefore the cutting of Trees at Barking-time, doth very much 
injure our [imber, debilitates our Edifices, 4nd expedites their approch- 
ing decay. TH 

Fell not in the increaſe nor full ofthe Moon, nor in Windy-weather, at 
leaſt in great Winds, . leſt it throw the 'Trce before you are willing. I 
have ſeen a good Tree much injured by falling too lbon, 

For the Felling of the greater ſort of Timber-trees, one of the firſt ang 
moſt principal things is, the skilful disbranching of the Boal of all ſuch 
Arms and Limbs as may endanger it in the fall, tor many excellent Trees 
have been utterly ſpoiled for want only of this conſideration : In the 
greater Arms chopa nick under it cloſe to the Boa/, and mect it with 
the down-right ftroke, it will be cut without ſplicting. 

If you reſerve the roots in the Earth in expeQation of a new encreaſe 
of Suckers ; then fell the Tree as near the Earth as you can, for that is 
the beft timber : But if you intend a total extirpation, then grub the 
Tree; which is more for your advantage : ſome adviſc to Bark the Trees 
as they ftand, and the next ſeaſon to fell them ; which I take to be 


worthy of your pradiiſe. 
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Szcr. L 
Of the Profits and Pleaſures of Fruit-Trees, 


ff Nc planting of Fruit-Trees is undoubtedly one of the greateſt im- 
provements that can be made of the moſt part of our Engliſh Land, 
as all who have written of Improvements do agree; and H#orceſterſhire, 
_ Herefordſhire, — Kent, and many other particular places in 
this Kingdom can ſufficiently evidence the truth thereof. 


x. Becauſe it is more univerſal than other ſorts of Improvements, 
there being but little ground in Exe/and, but one ſort of Fruit or another 
will prolper upon it, it judicially proſecuted. P46} | 

The charge of planting or. raiſing moſt ſart of Fruit-trees being ſo 
ſmall, and the pains ſo cafie, that the moſt ſlothful hath not any rational 
objection againſt it ; but the moſt common is, that the poorer ſort of 
people will rob and ſpoil the Plantations, &c. If you plant but a few, 
this obzeQion may have place; but if you plant any conſiderable. num- 
ber, it will be worth while to attend them ar that ſeaſon, which is 
bur ſhort, when they are pallatable; or toplant fuch that are not very 
inviting, and yet as profitable to the Planter as the moſt pleaſant. -. 

And when they become more common, they will be little regarded by 
- theſe Filchers; or if they do borrow a few-ſometimes in their Poekers, 
or to make a few Apple-pies withal,yet that is a poor diſcouragement to 
an ingenious Spirit ; and much like that Ruſtick Humour of one that 
ker”, not improvea very good piece of ground, for that purpoſe with 
Fruit-trees, becauſe the Parſon would have the decimation of it ; and ſo 
denied himſelf the nine parts, becauſe the Parſon ſhould not have the 
Tenth ; which indeed isa grand impediment to improvement : & ir is 
to be wiſh'd that there were ſome more certain Modes in lieu of that 
troubleſome way of Tything. 47 

This way of Improving by planting of Fruit-trees is more praQiiſed 
within theſe few years than hath been in Ages before ;a ſufficient Argu- 
ment of the benefit the Country-man receives by it. The computation 
may be taken from the product of the yang ls rees; eſpecially of Syder- 
fruit that our Nurſeries have annually yielded throughout the' greateſt 
part of this Kingdom. 


2. The uſe of Fruits isalſo univerſal both for meatand drink : That 
there cannot be an over-ſtocking of the Country with them, eſpecially 
of Syder-fruits. This drink being more univerſally celebrated than 

any 
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Of Fruitt-T rees, 


6 Of Apples. 


any other, as the moſt pleaſant (being of good Fruits, and rightly 
prepared ) the moſt healthy, and moſt durable of any other, and muſt 
neceſſarily bring a very conſiderable advantage to the whole Kingdom 
in general, becauſea far greater quantity of Syder 1s uſually produced 
out of an Acre of Land in one year, than can be made of the Barly 
growing on an Acre, and much leſs coft and trouble in the preparation; 
{o that if but a ſmall part of every Farm were planted for Syder, much 
of the Barly-Land might be converted to other uſes, which in the end 
would be a National Improvement and Advantage. 

It will alſo leſſen that yaſt conſumption we make of French-Wines, 
which we drink to the enriching of a Foreigner, the impovyeriſhing of 
our ſelves, and the great prejudice of our healths, eſpecially by the cor- 
roding Claret, and ſtummed White-Wines, when we havea thouſand 
Teſtimonies that Engliſh Syder is to be preferred before any French- 
Wines, and known to be more Homogeneal to our Natures. 

Mr. Zartlib in his Legacy tells you of the benefits of Orchard fruits, 
that. they afford curious Walks for pleaſure, food for Cattle in the 
Spring, Summer, and Winter, ( meaning under their ſhadow ) Fewel 
for the fire, ſhade for the heat, Phyſick ſor the ſick, refreſhment for the 
ſound, plenty of food for man, and that nor of the worſt, and drink alſo 
of the beſt ; and all this without much labour, care, or coft. . 

The high Applauſes, Dignities, Advantages, and variety of Pleaſures 
and Contents in the planting and enjoyment of Fruit-trees, Mr. Ralph 
Axſten hath very copiouſly and particularly ſet forth in-his Treatiſe of 
Fruit-trees, to which for brevity ſake I refer you, and ſhall only in this 
place give you a Catalogueof fach Fruit-trees, as are for our advantage, 
with the ſeveral ways of propagating andordering of them. And firft 
of Standard-trees. 


Among which the Apple worthily deſerves the preheminence, both 
for its univerſality of place, ſcarce a Country:pariſh in Zng/and but. in 
ſome'part or otherit will thrive; and alſo for its uſe, being both Meat 
and Drink, andigenerally eſteemed by the moſt curious, as a pleaſant 
Diſh. Tt alſoexceeds all other Engliſh Fruits for therime we enjoy them; 
not a'day in the year but they he be had, and not of the worſt. There 


is a very great diverſity of the Species ofthem ; Mr. Hertlib ſpeaks of 
one who hadabourtwo hundred 'fores, or Species, and does verily be- 
lieve thereare near five hundred in this land: The Freabh-Gardinte 
reckons up eighty ſeven ſeveral ſorts of choice kinds of 'them in thur 
Conntrys I preſume he computes not the common. ' 
They are of different Natures ; ſome are carly ripe, ſome later ; ſome 
are bur fora'time, others are long preſerved: I have heard of Pippins 
that have been kept two or three years ſound, only by care in gathering 
of them, andat'theright ſeaſon kept ina Room free from the common 
Annoyances of Heat and Cold, and hung'by the Tails: ſome preſer- 
vedforthe Table, others for Syder'; the beſt for the Table are the Jen- 
nitings the Harvey Apple,the Golden Pippin, Summer and Winter Pear- 
mains and Pippins,the John Apple, with many others. There is a ſort of 
Ruſſering, witha fine rough GolY-coloured skin, with ſome Warts on it, 
which Icangive no other name than the fromarick Raſſering, knowing 
no other for it.;- which Fruit excels any other Apple I have ſeen or taſt- 
ed, and is worthy to be placed, not only the Tree in the beſt of your 
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Plantations, but the Fruit at the beſt of your Brumal Repaſts. The'Tree 
may be had at Mr.- George Ricket's, near Hoaſder; and ar Mr. Bell's at 
Brainford, two of the beſt Planters in Z»gland. The: beſt-for Cider 
are the Red-Streak, the Jenner-Moyl, Eleot, Stocking Apple, and ſome 
athers. foes i ee 
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Apples planted diſperſedly about your Ground, either in the'Hedges, Projes of 
or in Rows by the Hedges, railea very confiderable advantage at: a vary Afr. 


eafie Rate or Charge, and that only in nurſing them up till they are 
freed from common Injuries: the great advantages accrewing thereby, 
are evident to the Inhabitants of Hereforaſbire, Gloceſterſbire, and ſeveral 
other places in England. I heard it certainly related in Herefordſbire of 
a Tenant that bought the Living hethen Rented, only with the benefit 
he made of the Fruit growing thereon in one year; with this adyan- 
tage, that he utter'd his Cider by Rerail, as they uſually do Beer. Or- 
chards planted with Apples ariſe toa very conſiderable improvement : I 


know ( faith Mr. Hartlip ) that ten, or fifteen pound an Acre hath been zegacy; 


given for Cherries, morefor Pears and Apples; the Land it ſelf, whileft 
theſe Trees are ſmall, and yield you not your deſired gain, is capable of 
bearing any ſort of Tillage, till the Trees yield too much ſhadow ; and 
then, ifthey are not toothick, the Land is better than before it was plant- 
ed, ſometimes toa three fold improvement, and hath the Preheminericy 
above other Paſtures in being Earlier, not ſubje& to ſcorching heats; 
and in the Winter there is plenty of Food for Sheep, Calves, &c. - - 


. Next unto Apples, the Pear challengeth his place: They will proſper :. Of Pears 


in ſome ſorts of Land where Apples will not, as in Stony, Hungry,Gravel- 
ly Land ; yea in a tough binding hungry Clay, the Root of a Pear-tree 
being it ſeems moreable to piercea ſtony and Rtiff Ground. | wh 

The Pear-tree bears almoſt its weight of Sprightful Windy Liquor 3 
ſometitmes one Tree bears two, three, or four Hogſheads per Anmm. In 
Herefordſbire T1 was credibly informed, that near Rofs groweth a Pear-tree 
of that Magnitude, that the Circumferenee of the- Body, or Stem of the 
Tree, was as much as three Men from hand to hand, could beclip or fa- 
thom; and that there was made in one year of the Fruit thereof ſeven 
Hoglheads of Perry. | | | | 

'There are ſuppoſed to be four or five hundred ſeveral kinds of Pears, 
the French Gardener reckons about three hundred of choice ſorts of 
Pears. | | | 

Several are for the Table; as the WinſorPear, Burgamets, Boon- 
Chriſtiens, Green-field Pear, &«c. For Perry, the Horſe-Pear,both White 
and Red, the Bosbury-Pear. Choak-Pear, &c. It is worthy to be ca- 
ken notice of that the beſt Pear for Perry, and fo of Apples for Cider, 
are not very pleaſant, Crude .as they are from the Trees, and may be 
planted in the Fields or Paſtures with. leſs danger of loſs than the Table: 
Fruit. 

Some of theſe alſo are for the Summer only, and will nor laſt; others 
will keep over the Winter, | 

The advantage of the Pear are equal to thoſe of the Apples ; forthough 
they are deficient in ſome caſes, yet rhey recompence it in other. It is 
the goodlier Tree in a Grove, to ſhelter a Houſe and Walk from Sum- 
mers heat, and the Winters cold winds, and far more laftingz and for 
the quantity of Ground jt cavers, bears much more than the Apple, 
becaule of their height. 
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3- 0j Cherries Of Cherries there are leveral ivics ; ſome of one colour, lome of ano- 
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ther; ſome early, and ſome laic: bur for the Orchard or Field, the 
Flanders Cherry excels. The Great bearing Cherry allo is a very good 
kind, for he ſeldom fails; though in a cold and ſharp Spring they 
are late ripe, and hang near a fortnight afrer they are Red, beiore they 
be through#ripe: they are the titteit 1ort tor the coldeſt places; they are 
riot ſo pleaſant as the other, by reaſon of the 1 arcnels of Juyce, yer iharp 
Cherries ate more wholeſome than the ſweet. 

The advantages of a Cherry Orchard are very great: Mr. Hartlip 
gives the Relation of a Cherry Orchard about Siutenbinn in Kent, of 
thirty Acres, that produced in one Year above athouland pound: 1 hat 
Prefideat might be but once 3 one Swallow makes not a Summer ; yer they 
are uſally worth Ten or Fifteen pound per Acre, 

They are a Fruit that keep not long : therefore if your ſtore exceed 
your Market, a moſt excellent Wine is made uf them, by thoſe that de- 
light in ſuch. L:quors, which indeed are to be preterred betore For- 
TEign. | 

Wall-nuts not without deſert, challenge a principal place in our Rural 
Plantations ; the Tree growerh tall, 15a great deteuce againſt Winds, a 
moſt excellent Ornament, delights in a dry, ſound, anu 1ich Land, if it 
Incline to a feeding Chalk vr Marl 3 alſo in ſtony grounds, and ot Hilis, 
eſpecially Chalky ; hikewiſe in Corn-Fictds. In ſcveral places in Germas- 
ny no yorpg Farmer 1s permitted 10 Marry a Wie till he bring proof 
that he hath planicd, and isa father of {uch a ftated number of Wailnut- 
Trees. The Frui: will yeariy ſufficienily recomrente the loſs of the 
ground in drops, witha goud advanage ; the [in ber bears a good price, 
and is of excellent ule in every pi-ce. ftrongy and nut ſubject tothe Worm + 
bur it is not to becnterialued in Hedge-rows, no Ice thriving under 
its drip. 

Sacks Avenues and large Plantations are of them in Surry, to the 
very great advantage and rec mpeiice 0: the induſtry of the ov ners. 

That which is produced of the thick fhe!l of the Nut, becomes the beſt 


' Timber; thac ot the thinner, the berter Fruit 


It the Market ſhould happen to be over-itocked of this Fruit for the 
Table by over great Plantations, yet muy a conſiderabie advantage be 
Taiſed by extra:iting an O\l of the 1.£: 2c), as at this rime rhey do in Nor- 
maniy, which is their princival 11 y convert them to. The Oyl is 
excellent for the Limaer for laying ti, whics Cotours; u's good tor Lamps 
and orgy Mer ules. | N 
_ Thele are @ Fruit grov ing fo low, that we generally louk over them ; 
they, de{ightin a fine me! light ground, buc will grow almoſt in any 


ground, 'elpecially if they are defended from the violent and cold Winds ; 


The Tree ts eaſily propagaced, generaily bear> well, and yields a moſt ex- 
celient Fruit, not m:ch interior to the beſt and ſweeteſt Almond. There 
are the White and Red, bur the white is the beſt. 

Being planted in rows near the greater Trecs, they will bear under the 
ſhadow of them, and give you a good reward for your Induſtry. They 
delight in ſhady places, where few other Fruits will proſper. 

They area Fruit that may be kept locg in the Husk, or in Sand. 


6. 0f Quinces." Quinces are a very good Fruit 3 the 1 ree delights in miſt ground,and 


near the Waters-ſide; and where they like their ground, they yield a 
very great increaſe ; it is good toapply hot aud rich Soils to the _ of 
6 them, 
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them, which will be fully repaid in the Fruit. There are ſeveral kinds 
of them, ſome are a ſmall Crab-Quinee; others a tair, large kind of 
Quince : *Tis good to/planc of the belt fort, and the bett Bearers; the 
Portugal Quince is judged to be the beſt both for Bearing and nſe. 


- Mr, Hartliptells you ofa Gentleman at Prichnel1n Eſſex, who had a Legacy, 


Tree from beyond Sea, that had the belt in Zxg/azd, and had made a«- 
bove thirty pound of a {inal} piece of Ground planted with them, 


They are difficult ro propagate ; they will grow in any reaſonable 7 « ut: 
good Land : The Fruiris made uſe of teveral ways, ſome make a Drink 99% 


or Wine of them,it's very/good to col6:11r Wine or Sider ; but thegreat- 
eſt and moſt principal benefit and 116 of the Mulbgrry-cree, is the Leaf, 
being the only-konwn food tor the Silft-i! orm-:; it che Trees were more 
increaſed, it would be encouragement fufficient to keep theſe curious 
Creatures: althoug': mzny have kept them, and made great quantities 


of che Siik, yet the ditficulry of obtaining the Leaves, and where they Hartlib's 
are, chev grow 1n Gardens generally,, few-in quantity, and valued ac- £34 


cording to the Ground they grow on, that it's a great diſcouragement 
to thar noble Improvement. | 

If King J:me's Letter for the Planting.of Mulberry-trees were again 
revived, or ſome compulſive Starure to. that purpoſe, and dilligently 
proviecuted, it would produce in time a very conſiderable advaniage tg 
this Kingdom. | 

Orrather,if His Majeſty, or ſome Honourable Perſon,would allot 
ſome large parcel of Land, out cf tome Forreſt or Chace, to be wholly 
Cultivated tor the railing of a Mulberry-wood,it would become a molt 
noble Preiidenr for others to 1mitate : for the principal advantage muſt 
be raiſed on fuch Land not yet improved to the higheſt value by other 
Plantations, as uſuaily Gardens are. 


There are many kinds of Plums, and very much «iflrring from each g of pjun;: 


other. The becrer forts, as the Muſtle Plum, the Damazine, V1oler,& 
Premorden- Plums, with many others, are very pleaſan: to beeaten, & 
require a very good rich warm Soil and place : The common ordinary 
Plumbs will grow almoſt any where; they are not worth the Planting 
to beeaten, unleſs you can find a way to make a gaod Wine out of them; 
doubtlefs they yield ſtore of Spirits or Aquz vite. 

They are the more to be regarded, ior that they thrive very well in 
ſhady places, where, except che Filbert and the Currant, ſcarce any 


other Fruit wih proſper. 


The Damzin is one of : he beſt, wholſomeſt, and moſt profitable of Legacy, 
Plums, and deſerves aplace in your Plantation: Mr. Harilp gives it as | 


a deficiency ,that the great Damazine or Rruin-Plum is neglected, which 
growerh well; and bearerh full in Zngland. 1: 

Plum trees and Damarzines may alſo be planted in Hedges, being or- 
dinarily thorny-Plants; they will tfirive there better than Apples or 


Pears. | 


The Medlar is a-Fruit of very lirtle uſe, the reaſon Lſuppoſe they are of eg: 
no more multiplyed yer have they been af long ſtanding ; they are pleal- ;2r;, 


ing to.the Palate : This Tree may ſerve to fill upa {pare corner in your 
Orchard. ' eo gb gh | 

If we could obtain the Medlars without Sotnes, mentioned in the 
French Gardiner. they would be better worth the Planting. The great 


Dutch Medlar is the beſt. 
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The Barbery.is a common Plant in Orchards, and bears a Fruit very 
uſetullin Houſewivery : There are ſeveral forts of them, although buc 
one only common, above which is to be preferred that which bear- 
eth irs Fruic without ſtones : There is alſo another ſort, and chiefly dif- 
ters from the common kind, ia that the Berries are twice as big, and 
more excellent to Preſervs. | | 

Mr. Hartlib condemns us much for neg|cQing the propagation of this 
Tree, which ( ſaith he) groweth well, and beareth good Fruit, as he 
hath feen divers buſhels on a Tree in his Brothers Orchard; they grow 
large and upright, and need not the help of a Wall ; the Almond js in 
{ome {weer, in others a little bitter; The Tree is chiefly received for the 
beauty of its Flowers, which being many, early, and of a fair, pale, red- 
diſh colour, make a fine ſhew 1n a Garden. 

The common Service-tree grows wild in many places: but there is a 
kind thereof more rare, which by long-ſtanding grows to a fair Tree, 
. with many branches ſet with winged leaves, like thoſe of the Aſh; but 
{maller, and indented about the edges: 'the Flowers grow in cluſters, 
{uccee. ed by Fruits; in lome round, in others Pear-faſhion, much big- 
per and better taſted than thoſe ot the common kind. | | 

There are many ſorts and colours of Goosberries ; the White-Holand, 
or Dutch Goosbery is the faireſt, and beſt bearer of al others: the Ber- 
ries are large, round, ſmooth, white, tranſparent, and well taſted, There 
is a ſort of Green Goosberry that is alſoa very pleaſant Fruir. 

It's not a ſmall advantage that's yearly reaped by this iruit, the Tree 
propagated with ſo much tacility, and yields a wonderfull increale ; and 
from the beginning of May to the middle of July contains a uſetul Berry. 

This Tree beareth ſv great plenty of Berries, and is ſo calily propaga- 
ted, that it may be ſuppoſed the Market, eſpecially remote from Zondom, 
may be over-ſtockt : but this Fruit taken 1n it's right time, yields ſo de- 
licate a Wine, that you cannot ſolace your ſelf with a finer Summer 
Repalt. X 

wr REP being through ripe, taſt the moſt like Grapes of any of 
our Engliſh Fruits 3 and in caſe they are throughly preſſed withan addi- 
tion of Water, and well fermented, will yield 1n diſtilling, the beſt 
Brandy of any other of our Fruits, and very near as good as the beſt 
Fiench Brandy, | | 

There are alſo ſeveral ſorts and colours of this Fruit ; the White is ve- 
ry pleaſant, but the great Red exceeds all the reſt, is a plentiful Eearer, 
anc yields the largeſt Fruit. 

The ſame may be ſaid of the Currant, as before was of the Goosberry, 
it being alſo eaſily propagated, and a great Bearer, and yields a very 
pleaſant Liquor ; to be compared, being rightly ordered, with French- 
Wines. 

- But the beſt uſe this Fruit can be put unto, is, with the Juice hereof, 
and an equal quantiry of Water to make Vinegar. 

Rasberriesare not tobe omitted out ofthe number of the moſt plea- 
fant and uſeful Fruits,which yield one of the moſt pleaſant juyces of any 
Fruit; and being extraQted and preſerved, will ſerve to tinge any other 
Liquar with its delicate Aromatick Guſt. 
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Having given you a taſte of the moſt uſual Fruits growing in rhe 
Fields, Orchards,or Gardens, on Standards thar neceſſarily depend not 
on any other Prop or Stay, I will now give you a Liſt of tuch that are 
uſuall» planted againit Houſes, Walls, Pales, or other ſupports ; not only 
to preſerve them trom the violent Percuſſions of the weather,but toaug- 
ment the heat of the Sun,for the looner & berter Marurating their Fruit; 
amonglit which the Vineclaun> the precedency, being eſtcemed by an- 1 0fihe 
tient Philoſophers the King of this Vegetable Kingdom: as Van is of the ''*: 
Animal, and Coid of the Mineral ; moſt Countreys of the World enjoy- 
ing the deliciuas Fruits of this moſt excellent Plant + it is eiteemed a great artlib's 
dehciency, that chey are no more propagated in this Iſland than they are; 2% 
many are of opinion they will prove well, being planted in Vineyards, 
as they doin France, and give' many inſtances ot Vineyards that have 
formerly been in England divers places yet retaining the name of Vine- Treatiſe of 
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yards jas in Bromwel- Abby in Nor/o/k, and at Ely in Cambridgeſhire, which Frox Trees. 


afforded Wine, as theſe Rimes {cem to teſtity. 


Quatnor ſunt Elie, Lauterns Capella Marie, 
Er Molendinum,” necnon dans Vinea Vinium. 


There are many places in Kext called by the names of Vineyards: the __ 
fame likewiſe in G/ocefterſbire; berween Glouceſter and Roff, is a place —_ 
cuntaining the name of a Vineyard, 2$I was credibly informed tra- " 
velling rhat way. 

There are at this day ſeveral Preſidents: of making Wine in Enzland: 

Mr Haertilth gives an initance of one at Great Chart in the Wilde of Kent, 
that ycarly made ſix or eight Hogiheads, which was much commended 
by divers that taſted of 1t,and had kept of it two years ; and #I{o of a Gen- 
tlewoman that preſſed her Grapes, and expe ing Verjuyce, drew Wine. - 

Withour queſtion our Grapes will afford good Wine, ifwe can find 
places enough to bring them to ſuch a Maturity,as ſyme years they do on 
the Houſe tides and Walls, which hath been often artempted : bur I can- 
not amps they annually ſucceed, according to expeQation 
neither indeed do they on the Houſes or Walls. The like inconvenien- 
ces, though it's probable not 1n ſo great a meaſure, are the Vineyards'in 
other the Northern parts of Framceand Germany ſubje& unto which me- 
thinks ſhould not prove ſo great a diſcouragement;[Reing that Hops, Ap- 
ples, Cherries, &c. are alſo ſubje*t unto the ſame dilappointments. But 
if they can be Cultivated, and raiſed to that ſtate, as'to bear well, and 
ripen well in ſeaſonable Summers, we may the better difpence withſuch 
caſualties, as in this, as other meaner ProduQtions.. , 

The places moſt commodious for this uſe and purpoſe, and moſt 
free from thoſe annual caſualties or inconveniences, muft be ſo fi- 
ruated and defended, either Naturally or Artificially, as to be free 
from the continual Afſaults'of the Winds 3. for any Wind in the Sum- 
mer Refrigerates, and impedes the Maturity of the Grape, and ought 
alſo to decline towards the South ; if it doth not naturally decline 
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enough, it ought to be {o laid by Art that its elevation may be 85 acer 
as you can equal to the Elevation of the Pole, or lomewhat Its ; that it 
may lye ſquare to the Sun beams, for the molt part of the time the Sun 
paſſeth through the ſix Northerly Signs. 'The Banks or Borders fo laid, 
ought alſo tobe made circular? aot {treight ) as though they contained 
aboutthe eighth part of a Circle, the Center being 1n the South, like 
the Concave of the Burning-Glaſs which burns by RefleQion ; for by 
this means itdoth as it were imbrace and detain the heat received from 
the Sun-beams, and breaks the Winds: for I have knowa the faireſt;beſt, 
and moſt early ripe Grape, to grow on the {ide of a Houſe after the afore- 
{aid manner cited, when on the ſame Tree, and on another part of 1he 
houſe,although it received as much of the Sun,they were not ſo good, nor 
_ by reaſoathey lay more in the wiad,and the Sua-beams lets dire. 
here are ſeveral other things alſo to be conſidered of, toaccelerate 
the Maturity of this moſt excellent Fruit, as the warmth, richacls, and 
lightneſs of the Soil, which may be much advanced by Art, in applying 
ſeveral Ingredients ſuitable to that purpoſe 3 alſo by covering the {uriace 
of the Ground with Tiles, Sand, or ſuch like, that may keep down the 
Weeds, and afford ſome aſſiſtant heat. The Lafid thar is moſt apt to pro- 
duce the largeſt Brambles, is {aid to be the molt Natural to the Yine,and 
the fitteſt to plant a Vineyard on. 

It hath allo been the uſual praQiice to deprive the Vine of its leaves in 
the Summer, under pretence of laying the Grape more open to the Sun; 
but that hath proved, rather than a help, an impediment ro the Matu- 
rity of them,by depriving them of their ſhelter from the cool Airs, which 
in moſt Summers are more than the ſcorching heats ; as I have often ob- 
ſerved the beſt Grapes, and earlielt ripe, to be under the ſhadow and pro- 
tetion of ſome Leaf, For what I have here ſaid, and tor what elſe is ne- 
ceſfary towards the propagating of this Noble Plant,I muſt ſubmit to the 
judgment andexperience of ſuch Perſons worthy of Honour, that have 
mae far deeper Eſſays than I bave done, and are better Capacitated by 

Reaſon, Judgmeat, and Experience, to further and advance their De- 


n. 

> The choice of Grapes alſo is very neceſſary : Mr. Harthb commends 
the Parſly-Grape, the Rheniſh-Grape, the Paris-Grape, and rhe {mall 
Muskadel, as moſt ſuitable to qur Climate; but the Currant-Grape, or 
Cluſter-Grape is both the earlieſt.and ſweeteſt of Grapes, although the 
Cluſters are but ſmall. 

But if our Countrey-man be not minded, or have nof conveniencies 
for the raiſing of a Vineyard, yet may it prove a very conſiderable ad- 
vantage to plant Vines on the Gouth Eaſt, and Welt ſides of his Houſes, 
Barns and Walls ; and by "Tf Culture and Pruning, they wlll yield a 
very conſiderable increaſe. I have knowa ſeveral Buſhels of Grapes 

row on one Vine, being well Pruned, when the ſame Vine negleQed, 
Fath yielded very few, andthoſe not ſo.good.as when there were many. 

Although the Wine that is produeed of our Engliſh Grapes, be not ſo 
excellent as that which is produced of other Fruits, yet to be converted to 
Vinegar, may prove a very great advantage; that yielding no mean price, 
the right way of making it being not difficult, the ſame Method be- 
ing ordinarily uſed for converting Cider into Vinegar, which may to 
better advantage be done with ſharp Wines. , 
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Apricocks are very well known, almoſt every.where; there are ſeveral z of yp; F 
kinds of them, ſome earlier, and ſome larger than the other: although cet. 
the Tree will grow very well as a Standard,yer it ſeldom brings its Fruit 
to maturity, unleſs it harh the benefit of ſome Wall or Pale. 

This Tree ſtouriſhes much in alight, free, and rich Soil, but ſpends it 
felfroo much in Branch, and but little in Fruit; beſides it is ſubje& to 
o/that Vice in the Mould, the belt way 
will betodig a large Pit \ ou intend ro plant your Tree, and fill 
it above a Foot thick, and 'witHig a Foot or 18 Inches of the Surface, 
with Chaulk,Marle,os otherwhipe Earth if you can obtain it ;by which 
means the tree is prevented from footing too deep,or drawing too much 
of that luſcious Sap 3 and ſothefeby may the Tree be more fertile, the 
Roots alſo lying warmer and nearer the Sun and Air: for itis obſerved, 
that in white Lands this Tree is ſound, ſpends but little in Branch, and 
beams plentifully 3 and in the rich black Mould it runs out in Branch, is 
fubje& ro the Canker, and bears but little. 

There is lately a new Mode ot planting theſe, and other ſorts of Fruit, 
as Apples, Pears, Peaches, Grapes, &c. . in Dwarf-rrees ; that is, they are 
kept under-hand, that they attain not to full three Foot in height ; by 
which means, beingunder the Wind, and having the benefit of the re- 
flz*ting hear of the Earth, they produce their Fruit Mature, and early, 

Peaches, Neftorints, & Malcotones, arealſo to be planted ainſt Walls, 3 of Peaches, 
Houſes, &. and are of ſeveral ſorts very much differing the one from &c. 


the other; the belt are belt cheap. 
Figs are to be planted againſt Walls ; but being of ſo little uſe in our , of xig. 


Rural Habitation, I ſhall leave them. 
Although Currazts are generally planted as Standards, and in the Sun, ; of Ga: 
yet there is no Tree admits of a greater Improvement againſt a Wall,and 79% : 
£ in the Shade, than this very Tree; it growing much larger,and ſpread- þ 
ing againſt a Wall to twelve or fourteen Foot high and -broad, on the 
North-ſide of a Houſe er Wall, and bearing moſt plentifully, large and 


delicate Fruit. br 
There are ſome other Fruit-trees, as the Lote-rree, the Virginia-Plum, 0ter Fraits 


the Carnettree, and ſuch like, that are of ſmall uſe, advantage, or plea- 
fure : which I leave to the freedom of every man to plant, or uſe as he 


pteaſeth. 


s SECT. IIL 


Of the Propagation of Frutt-trees. 


There are ſeveral ways of increaſing or multiplyiag the fore-mention- 
ed Fruit-rrees ; ſome by Grafting,ſome by Inoculation or Budding; ſome 
fromthe Seed, Nut, or Kernel ; others by Layers, Slips, Suckers, 
whereof more particularly 3 and firſt of Graftings | 

This Art hath been for many ages, the moſt proper, ſpeedy, and be- 
neficial way to propagate ſeveral ſorts of Fruits; alchough che ſame 
Fruits may be raiſed by Kernels, yet do they moſt uſuaily prove wild, 
and in talte auſtere and ſharp, tending rather to the wildneſs of the 
Stock on which the Tree (whereoa the Fruit grew) was Grafted ; & al- 


though they ſeem fair, yer they want the vivacity of Spirit,and are _ 
Wwoogy 
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woody than the Grafted Fruit : they are alſoofa much long er conuu- 


1 By Graf 


ang. 


Stock fo 
Graft on- 


For yy pples. 


For Pears. 


For Cherries- 
For Plums. 

_ For Mears 
For Filberds, 
84nd SerDICess 
For Quince. 


2 By Inocu- 
lation. 


«Apreecocks, 
&C. A 


Goosberries, 
&c, 


ance e're they bear, and are not then lo fruittul. Sometimes Apples have 
proved well trom the Kernel, and have proved much larger Trees, and 
have born greater burthens ( v hea they have been many years old ) but 
rather by accident, and at beſt not worth ones labour.: Of other Fruits, 
as Plums, Cherries, Aprecocks, Peaches, &c. unleſs Grafted or Inocula- 
ted, are not of any value : therefore this Art and Cuſtom of Grafting, or 
Inoculation, doth preſerve the Sþecics of our moſt dainty Fruits,and me- 
liorate their Guſts. and affords us the moſt expeditious, pleaſant, and ad- 
vantageous way of gratity ing our Senſes, and fulfilling our deſires in this 
moſt Innocent of Natural Practices. 

T he Fruits that are to be Gratted, are the Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, 
and the Medſar ; Filberds, Services, and Quinces may alſo be Grafted. 

The firſt rhing ro be conlidered in Grafring is the Stock ; according 
to the nature ot the Tree you intend toraiſe; muſt your Stock be ; for 
Apples, the ſowrer the Stock is, the better is the Fruit; therefore the 
Crab ftock is uſually preferred 3 they will be more free from the Canker, 
will become large Trees, and laſt longer : The Fruits alſo will be better 
and harder on Crab, or ſower Apple-itocks, than on ſweet. 

The beſt Stocks to Graft Pears on, sre thoſe raiſed from the Kernel,or 
the wild Pecar-tree; the White thorn is nor good. 

Cherries prove beſt Grafted on the Black-Cherry-ſtock, or the Mer- 
ry-ſtock, which may be railcd in great quantities from the Stone. 

Plums> are to be Grafted on Plo-fedets, and no other. 

Medlars may be Grafted on the \v ute-thorn, but prove beſt on Pear- 
ſtocks. 

Filberds may be Grafted on the common Nut, and Services on their 
own kind. 

Quinces alſo may be Crafted on their own kind. 

The Fruits that beſt lucceed by Inoculation, are Aprecocks, Peaches, 
and Nectorines ; Goosberries and Currants, us, pps, Pears, and 
Cherries may be lnoculaced with good ſucceſs; and ſeveral other ſorts 
ot Fruits and Trees. 

Aprecocks, Peaches, and NeQorines, are uſually Tnoculated in Plum- 
ſtocks, raiſed either from Suckers or trom Stones ; thoſe of the white 
Pear Plum are eſteemed the beſt; and thoſe of any other great white or 
red Plum, that hath large Leaves and Shoots, are very good, either 
to Graft or Inoculate other choice Plums upon, or for the budding of A- 
precocks and Peaches; but for a NeQorine, a Peach-ſtock is moſt proper. 
The Stones of Aprecocks and Peaches are not worth the letting, tor 
Stocks to inoculate with other good kinds, in reipe& their Roots are 
ſpongy, and will neither laſt nor endure to be tianſplanted ; therefore 
the Stones of Plums and Cherries are chiefly for that purpoſe to bere. 
parded, Except the Peach-ſtock for the NeQtorine. 

Googberries and Currants are inoculated on their own kind ; and ſo 
are Plums, Apples, Pears, and Cherries. | 
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SECT. IV, 
Of the Nurſery for Stocks. 


For the obtaining of aſufficient number of Stocks to. Graft and Ing- 
culate the ſeveral forts of Fruits you intend to propagate and adyance, 
andalfo to pleaſure your ſelt with ſuch-that may be ſuitable for your 
intended purpoſe, and not to be enforced torely on fuch that the Coun- 

ſpontaneouſly affords, either for quantity or quality, preparea Bed 
of Earth well drefſed from Weeds, propottionable to the Seeds or Stones 
you intend to ſowe, and therein ſow your Kernels of Crabs, or ſuch like 
Apples as you intend to raiſe your Stocks from, and cover them with 
Earth ſifted or raked over them, two or three fingers thick. This may 
be done about Ofober and ſolet lyetill the Winter : For the Stones of 
Fruits you may prick them down in rows,two or three fingers deep,with 
the ſharpend downwards ; you may alſo coyer them with long Dung,or 
Straw, to keep them from the violence of Froſts, which in April you may 
take off, and in May they will come up; and being kept from Weeds, in 
two years will be ready to remove into other Beds prepared for that pur- 
poſe; whereof they are to be planted at a more convenient diſtance,and 
better order, for the benefit of the Plant, and conveniency of the Grafter. 

In A«t#mn is the moſt convenient time for this purpoſe, though it may 
be done at any time in the Winter, or Spring before they bud : Let theni 
be ſet in rows about two foot diftance, or as beſt pleaſes your ſelf, and 
the Plants in each row about fix or eight Inches apart, for the better con- 
veniency of tranſplantirig them; make the holes with an ordinary Set- 
ting-ſtick, and cut off the downright Roots, aid the Tops and Side-bran- 
ches of the Plants, and faſten the Earth about them : Ler not the Roots 
be too long nor ſet too deep, becauſe they are afterward removed with 
more difficulty, | | 

It is neceſſary to remove Seed-Plants, for by that means they get good 
Roots, which otherwiſe they genetally thruft down one ſingle Root 
only. | 

The Nurſery thus ſet, may be ready after one yeat tp Inoculate,: and 
after two or three years to Graft, | | 

Crab-ſtocks, or Apple-ſtocks thus raiſed, are better than thoſe that 
come trom the Woods, or any other ways. 

Let the Kernels you raiſe your Nurſery from, conſiſt moſt, or altoges 
ther, of Crabs or, Wildings of the Apple-Grafts. . WEN! 

Trees Grafted on a Genner-Moyl or Cider-ſtock, preſerve beſt the 
Guſt of any delicate Apple 3 but on a Crab-ſtock the Tree laſts longer, 
and imparts a more juicy and tart relliſh;and ſo areto be preferred before 
moſt ſorts of Apples: the wild Stock doesenliven thedull and phlegma- 
tick Apple, and the ſtock ofa Gennet-Moyl ſweetens and improves the 
Pippin, &c.or may rather ſeem to abate ſome Apple ovyer-tart and fc- 
vere. The ſame Rules may be obſerved in the choice of Stocks for Pears, 
Plums, Cherries, Aprecocks, &c. the more Acid the Stock, the more 
life it gives to the Fruit of the Graft ; as the Black Cherry, or the Cher- 

ry-tree, is the only ſtock for the Cherry, &c, 
Alchough 
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Although the Fruit doth generally take after the Graft,yet is it ſome- 


 wharaltered by the ſtock, either for the better or the worſe : as Apples, 


. + x Thetime 


for Graffing. 


or other Fruit Grafted on ſtocks ſele&, as before, advance or meliorare 
them 3 fo if they are grafted on ſtocks of another contrary nature, much 
debaſeth the Guſt of the Fruit. | 
The Pear Grafted on a Quince-ftock, produceth its Fruit better than 
the ſame kind upon a wild Pear-ſtock,and fairer ; much better coloured, 
and the Trees to bear ſooner, and more ſtore of Fruits ; for the Fruit nat 
oaly receives ſomething of the Nature of the Stock, as wejl as the Graft, 
but allo of the Soy1 wherein they are planted, and ot che-Compolt apr 
plyed unto them. * | 77 
Therefore chuſe a plat of Ground for your Seminary and Nurſery, 
that may be of an indifferent nature,not too much inriched with Dung, 
nor too Sterile, lying warm, the Mo-:1d light, that the Stocks may the 
better owe ' Allo kee your Stocks be of Fruit {ele&, as before for that 
urpole. 
, It you deſire to raiſe Dwarf trees, let the Stocks whereon you Graff 


' them, be of the Paradiſe Apple for Apples, oi the Quince for Pears, of 
the Morello,or common Engliſh Cherry, tor Cherries; and ſo will they 


be the more fit for the Wall, or for [tandards, being kept low ac- 
cording to the new Mode, though I ſce bur little pleaſure or profit in 
that way. = | | 

The beſt way,& moſt expedizious to raiſe a great quantity of Quince- 
ſtocks for your Nurſery, 1sto cut down an old Quince-tree in March, 
within two inches of the Ground, which ill cauſe a multitude of Suck- 
ers toriſe from the Root : When they are grown half a yard high,cover 
them at the bottoma Foot thick with good Earth, which in dry times 
muſt be watered; and as ſoon a+ they have put forth Roots, in Winter 
removethem into. your Nurſery, where in a year or two they will be 
ready to Graft with Pears. - | 

Plum-ſtocks and Cherry-ftocks may- be raiſed from Suckers, as well 
as from Stones, having regard to the kinds whence they proceed. 


SECT. V. - 
Of the time and manner of Grafting. 


Having thus prepered your Nurſery, and raiſed a ſi;fficient quantity 
of Stocks to Graff or Inoculate on, you muſt conlider the ſeveral ways 
the ſeveral kinds of Fruits are to be propagated, and which are moſt ſui- 
table; and alſo the ſeveral tiryes and ſeaſons wherein to Graff, and 
wherein to Inoculat | 

The times to Graff in, are moſt uſually in February and March ; but I 
have Grafted even unto mid-4pril ſome backward Fruits, and that with 
good ſucceſs. You may begin alſo in Farwyy, eſpecially with the more 
torward Fruits, as Plums, Cherries, ſuch that have many to do, or 
much imployment other way, may begin more early, leſt they want 
time. 

You. may.either Graffor Inoculate at any time of the year, except 
Oftober, and November, faith Stephens, the Author of the Countrey- Far- 
mer , but whether that may be praQtiſed. with ſucceſs in theſe colder 


Countries,I much queſtion, But doubtleſs the temperature of the — 
ot 
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doth very much conduce to the growth or proof of the Grafzas mild wea- 
ther tn December or Fanuary, may be better for this work, than Froſty 
weather in February. Froſty weather at no time is fit to Graff in. 

When the Zephyres of the Spring are ſtirring,chuſe that ſeaſon before pya;n'; 
all others for this work. Ponmonas 

Make choice of your Graffs from a conſtant and well-bearing Branch, . cue 
if conveniently you can; others may do very well. Graffs. 

The Graffs of ſuch Trees as are ill bearers ; or not come to bear Fruit, 
are tO be rejected, the Graffs al ways pertaking of the quality of the Tree 
from whence they are taken. :. 

Chulſe not thoſe that are very ſmall and ſlender, they commonly fail; augin of 
_ take the faireſt upon the Tree, and eſpecially thoſe that are fulleſt Fruit-wees. 

Buds. | 

In Herefozdſhire they do frequently chuſe two Graffs of ſeveral years 
growth, and for the' Graffing of ſuch large ſtocks as are taken out of the 
Woods or Nurſeries, and fitted into Row s : tor Orchards they chuſe not 
the Graffs ſo ſmall as in other Countreys they-require them. 

,Once for all, the ſtumpy Graffwill be. found much Superior to the 
flender one, and make a much Nobler and larger ſhoot. This upon 
experience. 7h ALE | 

Grafts of any kind being cut before they begin to ſpring, may be kept , 73. weping 
many days or weeks, and carryed many miles, being bound up in Moſs, of Graf. 
che ends ſtuck in Clay or Farth; or being nor in oiled or waxen | 
Leather, or the ends ſtuck in a Turnep. 

Many excellent Graffers aſſure us, that the Graff which-ſeemed wi- 
thered, ang fit to be caſt away, bath proved the beſt when rryed : 
_ the Graffa little withered and thirſty, is better received of the 

COCK. 

Having your Stocks afid Graffs ready at the time convenient;together , ; 
with your Tools, and other Materials, asthe Pruning knife, Per-knife, Flag mg 
or other (mall ſharp knite to fit the Grafts withal, fine Saw, Mallet and 
Wedge, & aiſo Ruſhes,or ſtrong ſoft Flags,or woollen Yara to bind the 
Graffand Stock together, and Clay well tempered with Horſe-dung to 
keep the ſame from chopping in dry weather,or ſoft Wax for the ſmaller 
Trees, and a ſmall Basket to carry the Graffs in, with ſuch other In- 
ftruments and Materials as you ſhall judge neceſſary for your work.and 
ſunable tro the method you intend.to .procted in, or as your own Inge- 
nuiry ſhall dire, then may you proceed in ſome or one of thele ſeyeral 
ways of Graffing : vis. . 

Either firſt by Gratfing in the Cleft,which is the moſt known and an- ,, effing ii 
cient way, and moſt uſed for the middle-ſ{ized Stocks ; the manner thus : ;4; Cle. 
Firſt ſaw off che head of the ſtock in a ſmooth place ; for Wall-Trees or 
Dwarf-trees, within four fingers of the ground; for tall Standards high- 
er, as you {hall think convenient, or your Stock will give way: then pare 
away the roughneſs the Saw hath left on the head of the Stock ; then 
cleave the head, ( ſome adviſe a little beſide the pith ) and put therein 
the Wedge to keep the Cleft open ; which cut ſmooth with the point of 
your {mall ſharp knife, that the ſjdes may beeven: then cut the Graff 
on both ſides, from ſome Knot or Bud, in form of a Wedge ſuitable 
to the Cleft with Should'rings ; which Graft ſocut, place exaQly in the 
Clefr, that the inward Bark of the Cion may joyn to the inward 
part of the Bark or Rind of the Stock cloſely, wherein lies the moſt 

principal 
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 Graftng in 
tbe Bark- 


principal skill and care of the Grafter,if he expetts the ſucceſs an{werable 
to his labours orexpeQation ; then draw out the wedge : bur if the Stock 

inch hard, leſt it ſhould endanger the dividing of the Rinde of the Graff 
rom the Woad, to the utter ſpoiling of the Graff, let the inner fide of 
the Graff that is within the wood of the Stock be left the thicker, that ſo 
the woody part of the Graff may bear the ſtreſs; or rather you mighr 
leave a ſmall wedge in the Stock to keep ir from pinching the Graff too 
hard, and then you may leave the outſide of the Graffa little the thicker: 
which I have uſually done, as in ſmaller Stocks which pinch bur 
weakly. Herein alſo is required care and judgment 3 then cover the 
head of the Stock with the tempered Clay, or with ſoft Wax topre- 
ſerve it, not only from the extremity of cold and drying Winds, 
but moſt principally from wet. | 

The ſecond way of — and much like unto the former, is Graft- 
ing in the Bark or Rinde of the greater Stocks, and differs only in 
this, that where you cleave the Stocks, and fatten the Grafts within the 
Cleft in the other way, here you with a {mall wedge cut tapering down- 
wards, to a pointthin, like unto a halt round File, and made of [yo- 

or Box, or other hard wood; only force in the ſame wedge between 
the Rinde and Stock, after the head thereof is ſawn off, and the rough- 
neſs pared away : then you are to take the Graff, and at the Shoulder 
or grofleſt part of it, cut it round with your ſmall Grafting-knife, 
and take off the Rinde wholly downwards, preſerving as much of the 
inner Rinde as you can; then cut the wood of the Graff about an 
Inch in length, and take away halt thereof to the Pith, and the o- 
ther half Taper it away, and fet it in the place you mede with your 
Wedge, between the Bark of the Stock and the Wood, that the 
ſhouldering of the Graff may joyn cloſely to rhe Bark or Kinde of 
the Stock; and then with Clay and Horie-dung cover it as you do 
the other. | R 

This way is with moſt conveniency to be uſed when the Stock is 
too. big to be cleft, and where the Bark is thick. Here you may alſo ſet 
in many Grafts in the ſame Stock, and with good ſuccels. 

Alfoeſpecial care is to be taken to keep the tops of your Stocks co- 
vered from time to time, till the Bark it ſelf hath covered it, to pre- 
vent the Rains from rotting the Sock ; yet ( 2s Mr. Evelix ſaith in 
his Pemons ) it has been noted, that many old Trees quite decayed 


' with an inward hollowneſs, have born as full burdens, and conſtant- 


ly, as the very ſoundeſt, and the Fruit found to be more delicate than 
uſually the ſame kind, from a perfeQ and more entire Stock. 

Leave not your Graffaboye four, five, or at moſt fix inches above the 
Stock ; for being too long they draw more feebly, and are more ex- 
poſed to the injuries of weather, and hurt by Birds, and proſper not 
ſo well: but herein regard isto be had to the greatneſs of the Stcok, 
andits long continuance in the ſame place, aud its ability to furniſh the 
Graff with Sap ſufficient. | | 

Graff your Cions on that ſide of the Stock where it may receive the 
leaft hurt from the Southweſt-wind, it being the moſt common, and 
moſt violent that blows in Summer, ſo as the wind may blow it to the 
Stock, and not from it. Regard is here alſo to be had to the fituation'of 


the Nurſery youpleaſe to Graff in. 
| | The 
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The third way of Grafting that is made uſe of, and to be performed 


famew har later than the other, and ſeems to be ofa later Invention, bes ; 
cauſe it is not ſogenerally taught and uſed as the former, is Shonlderor - 
Wuhip-graffing, and mzy be'done two ways. Firſt, by cutting off the © 
head of the Stock, and (monthitas in Cleft-graffing; then cut the Graff 


from a knot or Bud on one ſide, ſloping about an Inch and a halftong, 
with a ſhouldring but not deep, that ir-may reſt on the top of the Stock. 
The Graff muſt be cur from the ſhouldting {ſmooth and even, floping by 
degrees,. that the lower endbethin :' placethe Shoulder on the head of 
the Stock, and mark the length of the-cut:part of the'Graff, and with 
your knife cut away ſo much of the Stocks as the Graff did cover. ( but 
notany ofthe Wodd- of the Stock ) place: both together, that the' cut 


parts of both may joyn, and lie Saps-unitethe one inthe other, and bind 


them cloſe together, and detend them From the Rain with tempered 
Clay or Wax, as before. © * Re K&S r 


ler, as 
hi 


ft maay. 


Lhe other way of this Whip-graffing, is where the Graffs 'and The frond 


Stacks are of an equal ſize, the Stock mult be cut ſloping upwards from 


the one fide to the other, and the Graff-after the ſame manner from the 


Shoulder downwards, thatthe Graff may exaQly joyn with the Stock in 


every part and ſo bind, and clay, or Wax them, asHefore. 


'* 'Theſe/ eſpecially the fiirſt way Jof Whip-graffing are accounted the 
beſt i. Becauſe you need not wait the growing of your Stocks ; for Cleft- 


graffing requires greater Stocks than thoſe ways. 2. This way injureth 


lels the Stock and Graff than the other.. 3, 'The wound'is ſooner healed, 
and thereby better defended from the injury of the weather; which the 


Cleft-ſtock is incident unto. 4. This way 4s'more facile, both to be 
} N C : Þ 6n4 tp 9 | 


Learned and performed. 


The fourth way of Gtaffing is by Approach or AblaRation , and this Graffing by 


is performed later than 'the'former ways; to wit, about the Month of 
April, according to the ſtate ofthe Spriag. It is tobe done where the 
Stock you intend to Graffon;'and the Tree from'which you take your 
Graffitand ſo*near together; that wm may be:conjoyned ; then take 
the Sprig or, Brapch you interid to Graft, & pare away about threeInches 
in length of tlie Rinde and Wood neat unto the very-Pith ; cut alſo the 
Stock or Branch on whicK'ydh intend'eo Graff the after the ſame 
manner, that they may evenly joyn each to other, and that the Saps 
== meet ; and ſo bind them, and coverithem with:Clay or Wax; as be- 

ore. "3 3 Foget CUINgI0 ef”, 3 2 
As ſoon as you perceive the Graff and Stock tounite; and be incorpo- 
rated together, cut off the head'of the Stocks ( hathetro left-on:) four 


, 


Inches above the natags and in Merth followings the remaining'ſtub 


alſo, and the Cion or Graff underneathy/and cloſ&to the Grafted place; 
thar it may ſubſiſt by the ſtock only. + i i 
Same uſe to cut off the head of the Stock at' firſt; and chen.joyn the 
Cion thereunto, after the manner of Shoulder-graffing,' differing-only 
in not ſevering the Cion from its own Stock : Both ways are good, but 
the firſt more Pickeſstull. | 197" HYBLY} 095i | thy ent ro nt! 
This mannerof Grafting is principally uſed in ſuch Plants that are not 
apt to take any other way ; Oranges, Lemons, Pomegranates, Vines, Geſſa- 


wins, Althea frutex, and ſuch like. By this way alſo may attempts - 
be rmiade to Graff Trees of different kinds, one on the other, as Fruit- - 


bearing Trees, on thoſe that bear not, and Flower-trees on Fruit- 
Q 2 trees 


F 
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7 Graffne. a Graft or Sprig ofthe: Tree you de 


$ 


| that will hardly. qndure the Graffing inthe Stock 3 for 


trees, and ſuch like. I have alſo by this inverted the top of a Cion down- 


CE 4 © 5h 


There is another way of Grafing lately invented, which is by taking 
1gn to propagate, and a imall piece 


you far 20 or 30. Apple-Grafts; - and in like manner of ger or Mer- 
C, 


- e 
This way mareithan any ather, ;is beſt for the _ of tender Trees 
| exe they are not 
expoſed to the injuries of Sun, Wipd orRain, 

Itis alſo probable that Fruits may be meliorated by Grafting themoa ' 
Roots of a different kind, becault they are more apt to take this way 
than any other. : + tho 6, UG, | | 
The Trees thus Grafted wilkbean foongr, and. be more eaſily Dwarfed 
than any other, becauſe part of the very Graft is within the ground; 
which being taken off from a bearing ſprig or branch, will Bloſſom an 
Bear ſuddenly, in caſe the Rootbeable to. maintain it. 

Þ The caro—— againſt thisway is this, thar the young Trees grow 
flowily at the firſt; - which. is occaſioned by the ſmallneſs of the Root that 
feeds the Graff; for in all Trees the Head muſt attend the increaſe ofthe 
Root from whence it hath its. nouriſhmeny, 
 Neyerthele(s thiswork:iseafiheperiormed, Roots being more pleati- 


| fall than Stocks, and may bedone ingreat quantities in a little time with- 
. Indoors, and then planted very eaſily, with a ſlender Dibble 1n your 


Nuzſery, and will in tune iofioitely recompence your, pains. 
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SECT. YL 


Of the Thaw and Manner of Inoculation. 


Next unto Graffing, Inoculation takes place; by ſome preferred before 
any of the ways of graffing betore treated of: It differs from the other 
"ways in this, that its performed when the Sap is at the fulleſt in the Sum- 
mer ; and the other ſorts of Grafting are before the Sap aſcends, or at leaſt 
in any great quantity. Alſo by this way of Inoculation may ſeveral ſorts 
of delicate Fruits & Trees be propagated and meliorated, which-by Graft- 
ing cannot be done, unleſs in the laſt way before-mentioned. As the A- 
precock, Peach, or NeCorine, rarely thrives any other way than this, 
becauſe few Stocks can feed the Graff with Sap ſo early in the Spring as 
the Graff requires it, which makes it fruſtrate your expeQation ; bur be- 
ing rightly Inoculated in the fullneſs of the Sap, rarely fails. 
The Stocks on which you are to Inoeulate,.are tobe of the ſame kind, 
as before was direQted to Graff on. | 
The Peach takes beſt on its own kind ; but the NeQorine thrives not 
well, unleſs upon a Peach-ſtock. | CL. | 
The time far this work is uſually from Midſummer to the middle. of ; Ti jay 
Fuly, when the Sap is moſt in the Stack. Some trees, and in ſome places, for noculs 
and in ſome years, you may Inoculate from mid-2&y to mid- Avent. As 
to the time of the day, it is beſt in the Evening of « fair day, in a dry 
ſeaſon ; for Rain falling on the Buds before they have taken will deftroy 
moſtof them. | | | | ” 
The Buds you intend to Inoculate muſt not be tos young nor tender, 2 The chic 
but ſufficiently grown: The Aprecock Buds are ready ſooneſt ; they 7 
muſt be taken fm ſtrong and well-grown ſhoots of the ſame year, and 
from the ſtrongeft and bi end of the fame fhoots. _ : 6 
If Buds be not at hand,the ſtalles containing them may be carried many 
miles, and kept two or three days, being wrapt in freſh and moiſt Leaves 
and Grsgfs to keep them cqol. If you think they area little withered, lay 
che ſtalls in cid Warer rwo.or three hours ; and that, if any thing, will 
tevive them; and makethem clean offthe Stocks. Wh | 
Having your, Buds and Inſtruments ready for your work, viz. a ſharp 3 I=fu- | 
pointed Knife or Pen-knife, a Quill cur half way, and made ſharp and ew for Int 


ſmooth at the end to divide the Bud and Rinde from the ſtalke; and 

ny Yarn or dry Ruſhes, Flags, or ſuch like, to bind them withall : 
hen, , . ; | wa : Ss 
On ſome ſmooth part of the ſtock, either near or farther from the 4 The man; 

ground, according as you intend it, either for a Dwarf-tree, or for the /7,7 1"; 

Wall, or atall Standard, cut the Rinde of the ſtock overthwart ; and 

from the middle thereof, gently flit the Bark or Rinde, about arFinch 

long, in form ofa T, not wounding the ſtock; then nimbly prepare the 

Bud, by cutting off the Leaf, and leave only the Tail about balfan Inch 

from the But ; then ſlit the Bark on.cach fidethe Bud, a little diſtance 

from the Bud, and take away the Bark above and below, leaving the 

Patk half an Inch above' and below the Bud, and ſharpen that end ofthe 

Bark below the Bud, like a $hield or Eſcutcheon, that it may the more 


ealily godown, and unite between the BarKand the Stock: Then with 
your / 


\ 


S. 
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your Quill cake off che Bark and Bud dexreroully, rhar you leave not the 
roct behind 3 for if you fee a hole under the Bud oa the inſide, the Root ' 
is gooey, Caſt it away, and prepare another. When your-Bud is ready, 
taife the Bark of rhe ſtock on each ſide in the lit ( preſerving as carefully 
as you can the inner thin Rinde of the Stock ) put in with care the. 
Shield or Bud between the Bark and Stock, thruſting it down until the 
top joyn to the croſs cut ; then bind it cloſe with your Yarn;' &«, 'bur 
nor the Bud ir ſeit. | 


Anwberway There is another way of [noculation more ready thas this, and more* 
& law. ſyccciStull, and differs from the former, oply that che Bark is ſlit up- 


warts from che crols cut, and the Shield or Bud put upwards, leavin 
the lower end longer than may ſerve ; and whea it is in its place, cut # 
that which is ſuperfluons, and joyn the Bark of the Bud to: the Bark of 
theStock, and bind itas before ;, which ſooner and more ſucceſsfully 
takes than the other, as I my ſelf have experienced. 1 


facrter waz, I bavealſo cut theedges of the Bark abour the Bud ſquare, and bave 


TWall-nuts. 


cut the Bark of the Stoek fit to receive the ſame, and bound it faſt ; which 
ſucceeded well, and is the.readier way, and more facile. 

About three weeks or a months time after your Inoculation,you may 
unbind.the Buds, left the binding injure the Bud and Stock. 

When you unbind them, you may diſcern which are good. and have 


taken, and which not3 the good appear Verdant, and well coloured,the 


other appear dead and withered. - 

In Merch following cut off the Stock three fingers above the Bud; and 
the next year cut it clole, that the Bud may cover the Stock, as Graffs 
uſually do. 


SECT. VII. 
| Of raiſing Fruit-trees by the Seeds, S toÞ, , Nuts, 


or Kernels. 


We have given you a ſhort Survey of ſuch Fruits as are propagated by 
Grafting and Inoculation, & the way or method of promoting the ſame, 
Now we are to touch upon ſome few Trees or Fruits that are raiſed from 
their own Seed or Kernel, as Almonds, Services, Walnuts, Filberds, 
Some others there are, as Oranges, Lemons, and ſuch like not neceſſary 


' for our Rural Theatre therefore I ſhall ſay little to them. 


But the only known and beneficial way to propagate the Wallnut-tree, 
is from the Nut; which from the time of gathering of them you may 
keep, and preſerve in beds of Sand or Earth till March ; and then plant 


©. them, if you can, in the places where they are to abide ; for ſo will they 


prolggr exceedingly, and much more than any removed : but if you re- 
move any, be cautious of cutting the Branches or Roots, leſt you en- 
danger the Tree. | mY $ 

Be careful to preſerve the Nuts from Mice 3 for if they can come at 
them, you will have but few left. Although I planted ſome Hundreds 
in their Husks, and a great number of them wrapped in Clay, yet were 
allto a very few tranſplanted by the Mice. | 


mn q Filberds 
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Filberds alſo may be raiſed from the Nur, and arc eafier obtained; and Filkeds 


carried farther, than the Suckers or Plants of the ſame Tree, and are rai- 
ſed and ordered as Walaursare. 


Ir's the beſt and moſtufual way allo to raife Almond-rrees from the Almonds. 


Rone, which mult be ſer in the place they are to abide, not eaſily grow- 
ang after a remove. | | 

| Cheſauts and Servicesare alfo raiſed from the Fruit of them, by being 
fown in your Seminary, and thence removed. | 


SECT. VHL. 


Of raiſing and propagating Fruit-trees, by Layers, 


s and Suckers. 


There are alſo ſeveral ſotts of Fruits that are tobe raiſed with more 
advantage and facility from Layers, Jips or Suckers, than from Graf- 
fing, Inoculation, or from the Seed and ſuch are Codlings, Gennet- 
Moyls, Quinces, Filberds, Vines, Figs; Mulberries, Goosberries, Cur- 
rants and Barberries. 1 nad 

The Kentiſh Codling is very ealily prope 
is of ſo good a nature as to thrive, being ſer = near, that they make 
2 very ornamental Hedge, which will bear plentifully, and make a 
moſt pleaſant proſpe& ; the Fruit whereof es the ordinary way 
of Stewing. Baking, &c. being very early, makes a Delicate Cider for 
the firſt drinking. | ES T0 0. 4: 

Theſe Trees ought notto be topt or plaſhed, 85 is nſual, they ' grow- 


ng tall and handſome, which if toprt decay, and'grow ftabby and un- 


pleaſant; neither do they bear fo well. 


The Gennet-Moyl-tree will be propagated by Slips or Cjons, asis the Genner 
Codling, but is nor ſa apt to grow in a Hedgeas the other : both of #u%. 


them bear ſooner, if Grafted as other Apples are. KY 


The manner of rgifing the Quince we have already diſcourſed, where Quinces, 


we treated of raifing Stocks to Graffon. 


Filberds are generally drawn as Suckers from the old Trees, and will Fitteds, 


prolper very well, and ſooner came to be Trees, than from the Nutr, - 


Any ſhoot of the laſt year,more eſpecially if a ſhort piece of the former Tie Fine. —— 


years growth be cnt with it, will grow, being laid about a Foot or cigh- 
reen Inches within the Ground long-ways, and” not above two or three 
Buds at moſt out of the Ground, abour the Month of February, and wa- 
tered well in the drought of Summer. Rr es wage} WE” 

The Fig-tree yieldeth Suckers, which is the ufuat way to multiply xg, 
them. TY 


Cut a Bough off as big asa matis Arm, and cut. it in pieces ayardlong, 
or leſs: Lay all theſe in the ground & Foot Jeeps wr one end out ofthe 
Ground about a hands breadth ; ler it” be in far and''moiſt ground, or 
uſually watered andafter a year or two divers por Springs nay be 
drawn with Roots, and planted at a diſtance, and'the old Roots will 
yet ſend out more. . be ts Oe TEE © TOE 
Theſe three kinds of Fruits yield fuck plenty of Suckers; that you ne- 
yer need doubt of a Supply. | TE Fe Gon 
| 


gated by Slips or Suckers,and Gilling | 


The Mulberry isa very difficult Tree to raife, and is beft done thus : Mulberries 
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But if you deſire Plants from the ſame, orany other ſort of precious 
Frnits or Pants, and where you cannot obtain Suckers from the Roots, 
and where the Brancher will not cafily take Root, being ſeparated from 
the Tree, you may obtain your deſire by bending down {ame Branch of 

the Free to the Ground, and. with a hooked ſtick chruſt into the ground, 
ſtay the ſame in its place, and cover the ſame Branch withgocd Earth as 
thick as you ſhall think fir, & Keep the ſame well watered; or if you can- 
not bring the Branch to the Earth,you may haye ſome Earthen Pot,Bas- 
ket, or ſuch. like, with a hole in the bottom, and faſten the ſame to the 
Wall (if againſta Wall) or on ſome Poſt or Stake: put the Sprig or 
Branch you intend to Plant through at the hole, and fill the ſame with 
good Earth,and water it often as before : Some prick the Rinde that is 
in the Earth,full of holes, that it may, the\better iflue thereout ſmall 
Roots; others adviſe to cut-away: the Bark.” This may be done in the 
Spring from March to May, and the Plant will be fit to cut off below the 
Farth the Winter following. By thts means you may obtain the Plants of 
Vings, Mulberries, orany manner of choice Fruits or Plants, 


OP | 
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Of the Traniþlanting of Trees. 
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: The time co; The beſt & mol} ngcaſefull time for the tranſplanting or removing of 
tranſplant. Trees ({pch that ſhed. their Leaves in the Winter)w herher they are the 
young Stocks, of new Graffed Trees, or of longer ſtanding, is in the 
Autumnal Quarcer,when the. Trees have done growing ; about the end 
of September you may. begin ;.thegrime time pas. hep the middle of Offo- 
ber. You may continue till the Tree begins to Bud, if the weather be 


SIT = Go 
- he ap eng” careful in takihg up the Plants,that requiring great care of the Re- 
ner of tranſ® Mover. See the Roots be left on as muchas may, eſpecially the ſpread- 
pleming: ing Roots, aff let the Roots be' larger than the Head, the more ways 
ho ſpread the better ; but you may take away ſuch Roots as run down- 
wards: Allo take off the Leavgs,at any, leſt they weaken the Branches 

by extraQing the Sap. "3 : 

The younger and leſſer the Tree is, the more likely he is to thrive & 
proſper, becauſe he ſuffers leſs injury by tho removal, than an older or 
oreater Tree: andan Orchard of young Trees will ſoon overtake ano- 

ther planted with larger Treesot the ſame time. | 
Plant not too deep, for the Over-turt is always richer than the next 
Mould : And ia fuch places where the Land. is Clayiſh, over-mviſt or 
Spewy, plant as near the Surfacg as you can,-or above, and raiſe the 
- .- -Earthabout the Tree, rather than ſet the Tree in the Wet or Clay. The 
ſame Rule, obſerve in Gravelly or Chaulky Land, for the Roots will ſeek 
they way:downwards, but rarely,upwards : that I have known Trees 
planted too deep pine away, and come to nothing. This Rule obſerved, 
many.platts may be.made fruitful Orchards that now are judged impoſ: 

ſible, or not worth ones while. | 
' Inthe tranſplanting of your young Trees, you may prune as well the 
.-...-.... Branchess the Roots, taking away the tops of rhe Branches of Apples 
- -+2:-> and Pears, butnot of Plums, Cherries, nor of Wall-nuts. 


The 
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The Coaſt alſo is neceffary to be obſerved, eſpecially if the Tree be of 
any conſiderable bigneſs, rhat the ſame fide may ftand South thar was 
South before, as was oblerved before in the removing of Timber-Trees, 
the Tree will thrive the better: Although in ſmall Trees it be not much 
obſerved, yet it mult prove none of the leaft helps ro its growth and 
thriving. The moſt facile way to preſerve the memory of its ſituation, 
is to mark the South or North. fide of the Plant with Oker, Chalk, or 
ſuch like, before you remove it. 

It is not a ſmall check toa Plant, to be removed, out of a warm Nur- 
{ery in the open Field, where the Northern. and Eaſtern Winds predo- 
manate ; or its ſhelter to be removed, as by the cutting down of Hedges, 


and other Trees that formerly defended them. | | 
It is alſo very neceflary ro be obſerved, that the Ground into which 


you Plant your Tree beof a higher and richer Mould than from whence 
you removed it, it you expect your Tree tothrive; the change of Soyls. 
or Paſfures, from the worſer to the better, being of very high concern- 
meur for the improvement and advance of all Vegetables and Animals. 

"Theſe, and ſeveral other the like Obſervations, if they can be obſer- 
ved, will much advance the growth of your Tree for the-firft year or 
two; butir place and time, and other accidents, will not admit thereof, 
in a ſhort time the Plant may by the care and diligence of the Planter, 
overcome thole inconveniencies or obſtructions. qri 

Let not the Ground wherein you plant Apples be too much enriched 
with Dung, they requiring rather a vulgar and ordinary light Mould. - 


But let it never be too fertile made, " 
For as a Tree due nouriſhment may want; 
So too much Soyl deſtroys the tender Plant. 


According to the nature or quality of your Ground or Trees may the 
diſtance be 3 but the uſual diſtance, and moſt convenient for Apple-Trees 


or Pears- Frces for an Orchard, may be from twenty to thirty Foot, if Tre. 


you expect the benehit of the Land, under and between them, either 
for Graſs or Tillage, or that you plant themr in your Fields or Pa- 
{tures ; then from thirty to {ixty Foot may your diſtance be : the farther 
diitant they arc, the more benefit and refreſhment do they receive from 
the Sun and Air; rhe Fruit are much the better, and the Trees proſper 
the better ally: and if they are too near together, the Ground is for the 
moſt part of no advantage under them, neither do the Trees thrive ſo 
well, nor are ſo fertile. | 

Cherry Trees, Plum-Trees, Quince-Trees, and ſuch-like, may be .. : 
Planted about fifteen or twency Foot diſtance, which is ſufficient. - 

Wall-Trees, may be Planted at ſuch adiſtance, as the hgight or bredth 
of the Wall, the nature of the Tree, and the nature of the Ground re- 
quires : 'the higher the Wall, the nearer together the Trees; and the 
lower the Wall, the farther diſtance, that they may have the room to 
ſpread in breadrh which chey want in height. Vines require a more ſpa- 
cious and ample Wall or Place to ſpread againſt than any other Fruit ; 
next to that the Pear then the Aprecock, the Peach, the NeQorine, and 
then the Cherry, the May-Cherry, &c. TE 

For the diſtance of other {inall Trees,as Filberds,Goosberries,Currants, 
&c. you may:plant them at ſuch<2avenienr diftance, that the Branches 


may not intangle the one in che other, according to your own diſcretion. 
Codlings, 


k 
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Cadlings, Cherries, Plums, ec. may be planted to make Hedges 
withal, and then are to be Planted near together : the nearer, the {on- 
er it will bea Hedge; the farther diſtance, rhe more Fruic will thy Lars 
bur not ſo foon a Hedge. 

\ If you deſire to fill your Plat of Ground with all ſorts of Fruits for 
your. greateſt advantage, then Plant ſeveral Rows of Apples and Pear- 
trees at a Tonvenient diſtance in each Row, but the Rows of a farther 
diſtance each from the other 3 and then about ten or fifteen Fout on each 
fide the Rows of the greater Trees, Plant a Row of Chcrries, Plums, 


' or ſuch-like Trees, of a leſſer ſtature or growili, and ncarcr together 


than the Apple or Pear-Trees : Next unto them allo, at a convenient 
diſtance, a Row of Filberds 5 and next unto them Goosberries, Currants, 
Rasberries, or ſuch-like ſmall Fruit, leaving only a Walk between the 
lefſer Trees: For by this means will the whole Ground be ſupplied ; and 
by that time chat the greater Trees are grown to any competent ſtature, 
the leſſer will be decayed, that the greater Trees may have the ſole 
Predominancy. TT: | 

But the moſt compleat Order in the Planting of an Orchard of the 


larger Fruit-Trees, is that which they term the Q#incunx, by Planting 


x The Pru- 
10g of Trees. 


them at an equal diſtance every way, only with this obſervation, that 
every Tree of the ſecond Row may itand apainſt the middle of the 
ſpace of the firſt; in the third againſt the ſpace of the ſecond, and ſo 
throughout ; which makes it appear pleaſing to the Eye, in what part 
of the Orchard ſoever you ſtand. | 

' In Plamting of Trees obſerve this Rule, that if the crookedneſs of the 
Tree will > Ja you to Plant it leaning, or tending any way, let it be. 
to the Weſt, from whence the ſtrongeſt Winds blow, or to ſuch Coaſt 
your Orchard is moſt obyious. 


© PF vb wil: 
\ Of the Pruning of Trees. 


It conduceth very much to the proof and growth of a Tree to be 
Pruned, or the unneceflary and injurious Branches to betaken off by 
the sKkillfull hand of the Husbandman. 

When your Grafts are grown half a yard high, thoſe you find to ſhoot 
up 1n one Lance, pinch off their tender tops ; which will prevent their 
mounting. and cauſe them to put forth ſide-branches. It's found to be 
the beſt way tp guidea Tree either to grow, or extend it ſelf in height, 
or to cauſe it to ſpread. in breadth; It gives not that wound to Trees 


- that Incifions or Lances. uſually do ;. and: beſides, this may be done at 


0 
Tim 


that ſeaſon, when the taking away,of a Bud prevents the expence of Sap 
in waſt, and diverts its courſe to others neceffary to remain, 

In March is the beft time to take away the ſmall and ſuperfluous 
Branches, giving the Lance cloſe behind a Bud, a thing to be ſpecially 
obſcrved in Pruning. 

Wall-Trees are to be Pruned in the Summer, and in the Winter. In 
the Summer about Fre or July, you may take off ſuch ſuperfluous ſprigs 
or ſhoots of the ſame years growth off from Vines, Aprecocks or other 

Trees 
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Trees that put forth many large ſhoots, that impede the Fruit troth its 
duc Maturarion,. and contiat much of the Sap of the Tree to them- 
Klves, and thereby rob the other. . | 

Inthe Winter as {0011 as the Leaves are off the Trees, you may Prune 
and cut away the relidue of the Branches, and place thoſe that are fit to 
be left in order. This work may be continued throughout the Winter to 
the riſing of rhe Sap, except in great Froſts, when it is not good to 
wound the Yine, or any other tender Plant. Some hold February to 
be rhe bcſt time to Plaſh, Prune, and nail Trees, after the great Froſts 
are paſt, except Peaches and NeQorines3 which being cut before the ri- 
fing of the Sap,. arc apt ro dye after the Knife, and ſo ftumparid deform 
the Free: Theretore ſuch mult be lets till chey begin to pur forth Buds 
ard Bloſſoms. CERE of | 

The greater Trees in your Gardens, Orchards, Fields, &c. thay be 3 7% Pruning 
Pruned in Offober, November, or thenceforward to the riſing of the Sap, ys row: 
Obſerve to cur away ſuperfluousBranches,, ſuch as croſs one the other, 
as grow too thick, or that offend any other Tree or Place, or that are 
bri;ken, bruſed, ordecaying ; the Tree will be the bertet preſerved, 
and the remaining Branches will yield the better increaſe. By a 7 

In Pruning of Trees, eſpecially the Wall-Tree, be ſure to leave the other cbferngs. 
ſmall T'wigs thatare thorrand knitted to bloſſom the ſucceeding year ; ®w —_ 
for you may obſerve, that moſt Aprecocks, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, 'S 
&c. hang on thoſe Sprigs, being uſually of two years growth: Theſe 
ate theretore to be carefully nouriſhed, and not cut of, as is uſual, t 
b.autifie the Tree: By this very Obſervation your Walls ſhall be full 9 
Fruit. when your Neighbours have but few, 


# 
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- In Wall-fruit cut offall groſs Shoots, however fair they ſeem to the 
Eye, that will not without much bending be well placed to the Wall; 
for if any Branch happen tobe wreathed or bruiſed in the bending or 
*turning (which you my not eaſily perceiye) although it doth grow 

and ;roſper for the preſent, yet it will decay in time; the Sap or Gum 
wi'l alſo ſpew out in that place. By negle& of this. Qbſervation, many 
ſeeming fair Trees deeay in ſeveral parts, when the Husbandman is ig- 
nourant of the cauſe. _ OD 

In Pruning the Vine, leave ſome new Branches every year,and take 
away (if too many ) ſome. of the old ; which much advantageth the 
'Tree, and increaſeth its Fruit. ES þ wy | Yo 

When you.cutyour Vineleave two knots, and cut at the next inter- 
val; ; for uſually the two. Buds yields a bunch of Grapes. I have ob- 
ſerved Vinesthus pruned, to bear many fair Bunches, when cut cloſe, 
as uſa}ly is done for Beauty ſake (which by the Husbandman is nor in 
this caſe to be regarded )the Tree hath been almoſt barren of Frvir. 

When you cut any Pithy Treegths Vineeſpecially, make your Lance, 
if the Sprig be upright, on the North: fide; if ſloping, then make your 
Lance undery or on oue one fide; thaxgthe Wer or Rain lodge nor on 
i, nor decay the Pith, which uſually. damnifies .the a&xt Bud, and 
ſometimes more. | by | 
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| Other neceſſary Obſervations about Fruit-Trees. 


r= Where the Ground is ſhallow, or lieth near Gravel, Clay, Stone, or 


Chak, or near the Water, take the top of one half of the ſame Land,and 
lay it on the other in Ridges, abating the incervals1:ke unto Walks, and 
lant the Trees on the midſt of the Ridges ; by v hich means they will. 
ave double the quantity of Earth to Root in that rhey had before. and 
the Walks or Intervals preſerve the Ridges from ſuperfluous moiſture. It 
hath been found an approved remedy in dry ſhallow Land, as wellas 
in low wet Land. | 
It hath been obſerved, that Pear-trees will thrive and proſper in cold, 
mou, hungry, ſtony, and gravelly Land, where Apples will not ear 
| well. ; | 
The Roots of ſuch Trees that thrive not, nor bear well, may be laid 
open about November ; and if the ground bepoor and hungry, then to- 
wards the Spring apply good far!Mould thereto ; bur if the ground be 
over-fat and rich, that rhe Tree fpends ir ſelf in Branches & Leaves with 
Ittle Fruit, then apply'to the Rqots, Aſhes, or Lime, Lees of Wine, or 
Blood, or an, of the Compoſts thatare ſalt, hot and dry, mixed with 
the Earth, which contain more of ferti!ity than the ordinary Dung. 
Alſo.laving fore of any manner of Vegetables all the S1mmer about 
Roats of Fruit- Trees," tb kill' the 'Grals and Weeds growing about the 
Tree, .it keeps the ground mom and cool.and adds much to the flouriſh- 


ing* and fertility of tf : Tree, '#d is the beſt hatural Remedy againſt the 
Mot 4 {0 thar'it Iyetior too Hear the 'I rec, to decay the Bark there- 
O vo SILLS FER \ ' & bt "73 4 


Diggin or Ploy hg abont the Roots of Fruit-Trees, adds much ro 
there fertility, ahd Prevents tho Moſs in molt \Trees. 

Stones laid in heaps about the Roots, preſerves them cool and moiſt 
in the Summer, and warm in _—_ - andis of greatuſe and concern» 
meat to the' fertifity ard advante=of the growth of 'Fruit-Trees. So 
that you uſe this caution as well in the Vegetables you lay about the 
Trees, as the Neves That they1ye not-tbo hear nor two high about 
the;Trunk of the "Tree, 'Bur rather ar ſ-tme( ſmall diſtance, leaſt ic har- 
boux Vermin that Will feed 'up6ir pr deſtrdy the Rind of the 1 ree br | 
elſe'thraugh too much” moiftare'be apr' ro \ror the ſame for it is not 
the] s of any thing cloſe tothe Body 6fthe Free"thar"availecth any 
thide, bat the coveting the Grobgd '#hdex which the'/Rvors ſpread and 
dilate themſelves.” - * 0D 19 NUT LO e<iI 6 !HCTI JG, 3 35 
For Trees thay thrive 4 E heat ASt; 4t hfth"bren-uſually: pre- 
ſcribed to bore a *hble'thit bf the Tree} t6xmake: them 
bear, which may probably.be; for it is obſerved, rhat/hotiow?Frees 
or ſuch that are otherwiſe hurt or decayed in the Body or Stemm, are 
moreagt to bear than the more nant 

; & ſame reaſon may be Fo® the cleaving of the Roots in Trees, 


and putting in Wedges or Stones 3 for Trees blown aſide by the 


Wind, or by ſome other accident, do uſually bear great pony 
an 


_ 


£0 on mnt — — . —— —— 
and ſometimes more than when they ſtood firm and upright ©: The © & 
reaſon in both may be, that abundance of Sap rua moſt 1nco Branches $i 
when leſs might produce moſt Fruits. | 

Hacking of Trees in the Bark promiſcuouſly, eſpecially if the Tree 
be Hidebound, doth as it were renew the Bark of the Trec, and makes 
it more free from Mols, ec. 

The Ground wherein you Plant your Fruit-Trees, if you find it 3 Alteraich 
not ſuitable ro the nature of the Tree, may be ſeveral ways altered 9&7 
as before: and by the applying of Earth, Clay, or Sand, of a divers 
Nature from the ground where the Tree grows. 

If your Orchard or Garden be not naturally well ſituate, and de- 4 Defending 
fended from the injurious Winds by Hills or Woods ; or that Build _ — 
ings, Barns, Walls, or fuch like, are not conveniently fituate near * ; 
to preſerve it, it is of great advantage to raiſe a perpetual, laſting, | 


and pleaſant ſhelter, by Planting a complear 'Thora Hedge aboutthe 
fame at the time, or in that year you firſt Plant your Orchard or Gar miiee-Thorn. 
den, which will grow in a tew years toa conſiderable height, and ve- 
ry much break the cold W gads, and preſerve the {maller and lower part 
of the greater Trees, in their blofluming and kerning time, from the 
nipping Winds: But tor uthar, che principallett. parts of the greater 
'Trees exceed the Summity of the Whute-Thorn, the Wallnut-Trec yam; 
raiſed in rime on the borders, on naked lides of the Orchard or Gar- Tre. , 
den, and i you can on the ous lides of che Fences, will prove a Noble 
| nin Defence from the furious Winds. 

you regard not the Fruit or Profit, ſo much as the pleaſure and 
ſudden riſe of ſuch a Defence, that which is moſt facile and expediti- 
ous to be raiſcd is the Poplar, which may be Plarted near together, and 
ten or fifteen Foot in height che firft year, which will prove and Poplar; 
thrive wonderfully, eſpecially it the Ground be any whir inclinable © © 

to moiſture. ; | i 
' - Or the Lime-Tree, if you can conveniently obtain them. make a cloſe Lme-Tree. 
and ſecure Pufence from the Winds, and” of all other is the moſt odo- 
riferous, regular, and delicious verdant pale toa Garden or Orchard. 

The Sycamore and the-Elm 3lſo are not to be rejected; only the Elm 

hath an iil name, as being ſubjeC to raile or ettraQt Blights. 

Ar the removal of Trees, the trimmings of the Roots Planted, , Raiſed 
.or rather buried in the ground within a quarter of an Inch, or little Sck;, 
'more of the level of the Bed, will ſprout and grow to be very good 
'Stocks. ' > 

Pigeons Dung, or the my of Poultry, or any. Fowl, pring of a 6 Soy! fo 
Hot, dry, and falc nature, hath been experimentally found to be the Frus Tree. 
Soy] moſt conducing to Fertility for Fruit-Trees; eſpecially in cold 
"Grounds. "wo 

Unleſs Swines-Dung; which when it is well mixed and tempered, 
by the Swine with their Feet or otherwiſe, is undoubtedly the. moſt 
*vatural ſoy! for- a Fruit-Tree; and the beft Medicine for a Canker. Ir 
© is {oppoſed tobe a great Edulcorator and Meliagator bf Fruit. -- ny 
. Iris uſual co ſelet aſpiring Trees, and to expett the fairer Trees ( be», Beigheof 
"caulc raller'; and better,and more fruit,then thoſe that are low. Tis true, Tree, 
*the more remote the Branches are from the Earth, tlic leſs are ,they fub- 


ec to the injuries of Cattle; or the Fruit'tq light Fingers. 
id er 1 


—_ —_ A. th. ae 


2nd 
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But 
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Bur the lower the Tree brancheth ic ſelf and foreads, the fairer aud 


| ſooner will it attain to bea Tree, and the greater burchen will ir bear of 


>a 
Moſs. 


Bark-bound. 


Conker, 


Fruit, and thoſe better and larger. The Tree and Fruit will alſo be leſs 
obvious to the furious Winds, which make havock moſt years of a grear 
part of our Stack ; andin the Spring the new-kerned Fruit will be more 
within the ſhelter of the Natural or Artificial Securities from the nip- 
ping cold morning Breeſe; and the Fruit, when ripe and apt to fall, 
will not receive ſo great injury from the humble, as from the aſpirin 
Tree. Sed medio Virtns. As the tall Tree is not tor your advantage; fo 
the Trec that's too low 15 not for your conyeniency. I aim not at Ex- 
treams. 

In many places Fruit-Trees are much injured by Moſs: it rarely grows 
on Trees where the Ground is yearly Digged, Plowed, or other- 
wiſe preſerved from Graſs or Weeds, as we noted before. If the Dry, 
Cold, or barren nature of the Ground be the cauſe, then reftify the 
fameas before. After Rain you may ſcrape off the Moſs with a Knife, or 
rub it off with a Hair-cloth. ST 0 | 

Mos is cauſed partly from the want of Sgp, therefore old Trees are 
apt to be more Moſly than young, becauſe the Sap 1s not free enough to 
expend it ſelf in Branches 3 Therefore lopping offpart of the Branches, 
maketh the reſt proſper the better, and the leſs Moſſy ; whence it is that 
Trees on the more dry Grounds are apt to be Moſſie. 

Moſs is alſo cauſed through the coldneſs of the Land, whether it be 
moiſt or dry, for then the Sap riſeth {flowly, and is not apt to exube- 
rate + As we ſee inthe Spring-bleeding Plants, as the Vine, the Birch, 
&«. yield their Blood moſt freely in warm weather, the Cold uſually 
Ranching it. 

If the Tree be Park bound, and thrive not well, with a knife you 
may flit the tzark down the Body of the Tree in 4pril or May, and it 
will cure it. | | 

If the Cleft where the Tree was Grafted, orany other wounded place 
be negleted, the-Rain is apt to ingender the Canker : the Cure is 
difficult, if roo far gone. 

Sometimes the Ground it ſelf doth ingender the Canker in Fruit- 
Trees,and ſometimes the Nature of the Fruit is ſuch,that its Trees will be 
Cankry in ſome ſort of Land more than in other. In theſe caſes you may 
cut off as much as you can of the Cankry-Boughs, and in the Winter- 
time uncover the Roots, and ſo let them be open until the Spring, and 
then apply Swines Dung well tempered, and not too new, and that in 
great quantity to the Roots ; and Ido aſſure you it hath made a cure 
of a deſperately diſeaſed Tree with the Canker. There are many other 
Preſcriptions fe the cure of itz bur it the cutting off of the Canker, 
and Cankered Branches, and that Application will not cure it, and the 
Tree be much infected with it, the beſt way-is to place a better in-the 
room. A. 1 


Warns in te Some Trees arc hurt with ſmall Worms that breed between the Bark 


Bork. 


$oyl for Trees. 


and Wood, which makes the Bark ſwell: cur away part of the Bark, 
and waſh with Urine and Cow-dung. 

Strong or hot Dung is not good for fruit-Trees ; but after it is through- 
ly rotten and cold, it may be mixed in cold Grounds with ſucceſs, but 
inrich or warm Land. Any Dirt or Soyl that lies in Streets or High- 
ways, where it may be had, is beſt, eſpecially for the Apple-Tree. 

Commonly 


Of Fruit-Trees. 


lECCereroooen 


Commonly Husbandmen apply Soy]; Fern, &c. tothe ſtems of their yew app 
Trecs; and if they dig toapply it, it is uſually near the Body ct the $91 # 


Tree, which will not anſwer the trouble; for the Roots that feed the 
Tree, ſpread far from the Trunk or Stem : therefore the Soyl that is to 
be applyed ſhould be laid at a convenient diſtance proportionable to the 
{preading of the Roots; wherein the long ſtanding of the Tree is to be 
arora ; Digging abour the Roots of Trees ſhould alſo be uſed ac-- 
cordingly. : 

In Phing of Trees, it's uſual to apply good Mould, or other additi- 
onal Soyl, to fill up the Fuſs after the placing the Tree; which condu- 
ceth not ſo much to the proſperity of the Plant, as to place the better 
Mould or Soyl in the betrom of rhe Foſs, and then Plant your Tree on 
it, ſpreading its Roots over the good Soyl ; for all Roots of Plants as 
+ naturally tend down-wards and ſide-ways, as the Branches ſpread and 
advance up-wards : So that the Soyl that lies above the Ruots, only 
yields ſome fatneſs which the Rain waſheth down unto them 3 but the 
Soyl that is under, the Roots flouriſhin it. The difference that is in 
this caſe, may at any time be ſenſibly perceived by the Experienced. 

It hath been obſerved, that moſt ſort of Vegetables fade or degene- 
rate by too often betng Planted or Sown, or too long a continuance 
in the ſameSoyl; and that the Land whereon Trees and Plants have 
ftood long, on their removal hath ſpontaneouſly put forth other Trees 
or Plants of a different ſpecies, of a meaner or baſer fort. As where 
Oaks have been eradicated, Beech have ſucceeded, and not from Seed, 
but from the ratural inclination of the Earth ; and after Beech, Birch 
have been produced, | 

It hath been alſo affirmed that Wheat by being often Sown on the 
fame Land, hath degenerated into Rye. But that it hath been is propa- 
ble, where the Land hath been naturally inclined to that Grain, elſe it 
would have degenerated into Smut, Ray, Darnel, or Wild Oats. 

Therefore whereſoever your Orchard, or other Plantation is old;that 
you are compelled to extirpate your decayed Trees; either ſet out other 
Eand that hath not yet been Planted with thoſe Trees you intend to 
propagate, or ſupply the defe&s of your Plantation with Fruit-trees of 
another ſpecies or kind ; or elſe make your Foſfes large, and er them lye 
open and take the Air, one or two years at the leaſt, that the'Sun, Froſt, 
and Rains may throughly cleanſe the Earth from the Savour of the old 
putrid Roots, and re-impregnate it again with its former © xa "rg 
or Spirit; but if your patience be nog ſufficient for two years delay, 
then ſupply it by the change of the about the Root of your new 
Plant, and at ſome diſtance from it, that it may have room to extend 
is Roots for two or three years, untill ſuch time as the other conti- 


gyous parts are meliorated. 
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SECT. ' XIL 
of the uſe and benefit of Fruits. 


Not any of the afore-mentioned Fruits but are very pleaſant, ne- 
ceſſary, and profitable to many of our Engliſh Palats and Purſes; the 
moſt of them being a familiar Food to the Noble and Ignoble. Theſe 


| extend their Vircue alſo to the cure of many Infirmities or Diſcaſes,being 


1 By Cider. 


Caer-Fruits, 


judiciouſly applyed. | 

But over and above their uſe for Food, for Pleaſure, and for Phy- 
ſick, to be converted into ſo many ſeveral ſorts of curious, pleaſant, 
palatable, and Jaſting Liquors, is nor the leaſt of the benefits accrew- 
ing unto the Husbandman from the diverſity of Fruits by him pro- 
pagated. Next unto Wine ( whereof we. treat not in this place ) 
_ is eſteemed the moſt pleaſant natural Liquor our Engliſb Fruits 
afford. | 

Several are the ways uſed in making this excellent Liquor, and that 
according to the skill of the Operator, and divers kinds of theFruit 
whereof it is made. 

Cider-Fruits may be reduced into two ſorts or kinds ; either the 
wild, harſh, and Common Apxle, growing in great plenty in Here- 
ford, Worceſter, and Glouceſterſhire, and in ſeveral other adjacent pla- 
ces in the the Fields and Hedge-row's, and planted in ſeveral other places 
of England. for Cider only, not at all tempting the Palate of the 
Thief, nor requiring the Charge and Trouble. of the more reſerved 
Incloſures. 

Or the more curious Table-Fruits, as the Pippin, Pearmain, &rc. which 
are by many preferred ro make the beſt Cider, as having in them a more 
Cordial and pleaſant Juycethan other Apples. 

For the former, the beſt ſorts for Cidcr are found to be the Red-ftreak, 
the Yhite-Muſt, and the Greem- Muſt, the Gennet-Moyl, Eliots, Stocken- 
Apple, Summer- Fillet, inter: Fillet, &Cc. 

The greater part of them being meerly ſavage, and ſo harſh, that 
hardly Swine will eat them, yer yielding a moſt plentifull ſmart and 
winy Liquor, comparable, or rather exceeding the beſt French-Wines: 
and for the advantage of Planting rhem, they claim a preference before 
Pippins, or any other of our pleaſant Garden-Fruits, eſpecially the 
Red-ftreak, which Mr. Evelyy {o hiphly commends, as at three years 
Grafting to give you fair hopes, 2ad laſt almoſt an hundred years ; 
and will bear as much Fruit at ten years, as Pippins and Pearmains 
at thirty. 

The beſt ſort of Cider-Fruit are far more ſucculent, and the Li- 
quor more eafily divides from the Pulp ot the Apple, than in the beſt 


_'Table-Fruit. 


Some obſerve, the more of Red any Apple hath in his Rind, the 
better for the Cider ;th+ paler the worſe. No ſweet Apple that hatha 
tough Rind, is bad for Cider, 


Bot 


= 
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Of Frut-Trees, - 
Bur you may be confident that the more inclinable to yellow the fleth 
part ofany Apple is, the better, and better coloured the Cider will be. 


Cider-Apples require full maturity, e're they be taken from the Trees: 


And after they are gathered ( which is to.be done with as much caution aging 


as may be, to preſerve them from bruiſes )it very much conduces to the 
goodnefſs and laſting of the Cider, to let them lze a week or two on 
heaps out of the Rain and Dew : the harſher and more lolid the Fruit is, 
the longer may they lye ; the more mellow and pulpy, the leſs time. 
"This makes them ſweat forth their Aqueous Humidity, injurious to the 
Cider, and matureth the juice remaining, and digeſteth it more than if 
on the Tree, or in the Veſſel ; But it's probable they will yield more 
from the Tree than ſo kept, but not ſogood;, - | | 

Such as are Wind-falls, bruiſed, orany ways injured, or unripe Fruit, 
divide from the fofudd and mature. It's, better ro make two forts of Ci- 
der, the one good, the other bad, than only bad. Take away all talks, 
leaves, and rotten Apples; the ſtalks and leaves giye aa ill taſte to the 
Cider, the rotten Apples make it deadifh., _ 

Let ſuch as are through caſualty, or ocherwiſe, fallen from the Trees 
before their full time of maturity, be kept to the full cime, elfe will not 
the Cider be worth the driocking, _ 

About twenty,or twenty two Buſhels- of good Cider-pples from the 
Tree, will make a Hogſbead of Cider;:after they: have lain a while ia 
heaps to mellow, about twenty five Buſhels will make a Hogſhead. 

The uſual way of Pe Apples hath been in a Horſe-Mill,. as Tan- 
ners grind their Bark : Or elſe they have been beaten with Bearers in a 


Trough of Wood or Stone, the former way being very chargeable, ſuch. 


a Mill raking up much room, and coftiag 20 or 30. Pounds the making, 
and not grinding any more Apples. than: will make three or four Hog- 
ſheads of Cider 1a a day, with the help ofa Horleand a Man; the 0- 
ther way of beating being much more tedious and [abotious. 

Therefore I commend unto you my New invented Ingenio for the ſpee- 
dy, ca(y, and effeual grinding of your Apples, approved by the ſeveral 
years experience of many judicious Cideriſts. It will grind, by the help 
of one toturn and another to feed ity 20, 30, or 40. Buſhels of Apples 
31 an hourz/ according as it is in.bigneſ(s: It will ſtand in alittle room,is 
eaſily portable, and of ſmall Price ; but if you will encreaſethe Charge, 
it may be made to grind 50, 60, or more Buſhels in an hour, and may 
be made to go by the help of the Wind'or Water. Theſe Ingenioes are 
curiouſly made by Henry Alen at the Cabinet in Exeter-ftreer, near Exe- 


rer- Exchengt' if the: 81rayd; wha 1s the only perſon that maketh-them: + 
ſecundum Artem. ito d i ii Ot 1; wet 
-*  Aﬀter the gtinding irſhould be Preſt,cither being Artificially made up 


with ftrawy1n-formofa:Cheeſe, as the experienced Country-man may 


. diret yougnbrin a Hair bag ( thiz more: ordinary way for fmall = 


tities Jand:ſotommitied to the reſx53: .of which there are ſeveral orts, 


-bur:the Screw-preſſ'is to be: preferred.) - 9 
- ;1Aﬀer it's preſt, ſtrain it, 'and put it intoa Veſſel, and place it where 


it may ſtand to Ferment, allowing but a ſmall Yex-hole, leſt the' ſpirits 
2 Fillinat the Veſſelquite till it hath done working ; then fifll the 


Veſſel of the ſame, kept for that purpoſe, and ſtop it well, aly with 
cautionat thefirſt, leſt it break the Veftel. — 30 
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Other Cidey- 
Fruits, 


The beſt Veſſels for the Tunning up of Cider, and to preſerve it, are 
thoſe whereof the Barrel-Boards are ſtreight, the Veſſel broader at the 
one end than the other, and ſtanding on the lefſer end, the Bung-hole on - 
the top; the conveniency is, that in the drawing the Cider, though but 
ſlowly, the Skin or Cream contraQted by its Fermentation deſcends and 
wholly covers the Liquor by the tapering of the Veſſel,and thereby pre- 
ſerves the Spirits of the Cider to the laſt, which otherwiſe would waſte 
andexpend themſelves. 7 

If you intend a mixture of water with your Cider,let it be done in the 
grinding, and it will better incorporate with the Cider in the grinding 
and Preffing, than afterwards, | 

Some Cider will bear a mixture with Water,without injury to its pre- 
ſervation, others will aot; therefore be not over-hafty with too much at 
once, till you underſtand the nature of your Fruit. | 

Some adviſe, that before it bepreſt, the Ziquor and Mft ſhould for 
four and twenty hours ferment together in a Vat for that purpole cloſe 
covered, which is ſaid to enrich the Liquor. 

The other ſorts of Fruits for the making of Cider, are the Pippit;, 
Pearmain, Gilliflower, &c. by many. preferred ; with whom we may 
rank all ſorts of Summer-Apples, as the Kexzifh Codling, Marigolas,an all 
other ſorts of Pippins and Pearmains, &C. 

W bich after they are thorough ripe, and laid on heaps to ſweat /as 
before is dire&ed ).and coding! or beaten, and Preſt as the other, then 
15 not this Cider or 'Afaſt to be tunned up immediately, but ſuffered to 

' ſtand inthe Yar fourarnd twenty hours, or'more ; according as the. 1p- 
. þ{es 'wert more or leſs:;pulpy, and-:clole covered with Hair-cloaths or 
Sacks, that too muck of the Spirits may not evaporate, nor be kept ſo 
cloſely in.as to. cauſeFermentation 5 in which time the more grois part 
of the Feces will precipitate or fall tothe bottogy,which otherwiſe would 
have prejudiced tlie: Cider by anover-fermentation, and —_—_ made it flat 


_ and ſowre. 


Then at a Tap, three or four inches from the bottom. of the. az, draw 
forth the Cider, and Tun-it up, whereia is yeta ſufficient quantity of 
that groſs Lee or Feces to cauſe Fermentation, the want ofthe right un- 
derſtanding whereof, is one of the. main cauſes of ſo muck' bad Cider 
throughout England. 107% 6 4c Yn; 


| 2. Of the making of Perry. 1 on Ti 

WIT c4 AbD od [15 2.20) «544 bem |} 
Sorts of Pears: Non mis fert omnia Tellas; In. fome places: Pears will 'thrwe where 
Apples will not ; the Trees are larger, and bear greate tities than 
A 


S. . In:Worceſterſbire they bave greatiplenty of Pers for Perry, 
andalſo:an the Coen The die Breracoluchenare not 
-fit to lic:eaten, ſo harſh that Swine will not eat,nay. hardly dſmellto them, 
the fitter: to be Planted. in Hedg-rows, &c. The Hosbury-Pedry the Horſe- 
Pear, the Bereland-Pexr,and the Chack-Pear, are ſuch that\ bearthe name 
of; the beſt Pears for Perry; thei redger they are: the|\mare:to be. pre- 
| Wor : - tne t Þ 28tef je 5 6-455 o8 bas? 172 31 
 Pearsare to be fully mature e've they be ground, and ker:lje onheaps 
as the Apples. won. — y > > 0 323 


Crabs and Pears ground rogether make-an excellent Liquor z'the Crabs 
The 


helping to preſerve the Perry. . / 


—_ m— 
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The merhod of making Perry diffcreth not from that of Cider. 


3. Some Obſervations concerning Cider, 


Thick Cider may by a ſecond Fermentation be made good and clear, 
but Acid Cider 15 rarely recovered. 

Wheat unground, about a Gallon to a Hogſhead, or Zeven or Muſtard 
ground with Cider, or much better with Sxck, a Pint to a Hogſhead, is 
uſed either to preſerve or recover Cidey thar's in danger of ſpoiling. 

Ginger accelerateth the Maturation of theCider, giveth ir a more brisky 
Spirit, helpeth Fermentation, and promoteth irs duration. 

New Veſſels affett the Cider with 4n ill favour and dep colour; there- 
fore if you cannot obtain Wine-Cask, which are the belt, nor yet can 
ſeaſon your own with Beer, or other Drinks then ſcald it with Water, 
wherein a gqod quantity of Applc-pounce hath been boiled. 

Put not Cider into a Veſſe] wherein ſtrong Beer or Ale hath lately 
been, eſpecially ſtrong Beer, for it gives a very unpleaſant rank taſte ro 
Cider, {o doth a Cider Vellel to Beer : Therefore a Small-beer Veſlel is 
to be preferred to a Strong beer Veſſel. 

If the Veſſel be tainted, then boil an ounce of Pepper in Water enough 
to fill the Veſlel, and ler ir ſtand therein two or three days. 

Or take ſome Quick Lime and pur it in the Veſſel, which flacken 
with Water : cloſe ſtop it, and tumble it up and down, till the Com- 
motion ceaſe. y | 

Two or three Eggs put 4270 a Hogſhead of Cider that is ſharp, ſome- 
times lenifies it: 1 wo or three rotten Apples will clarifie thick Cider, \ 

The mildneſs and temperance of the weather is of much concern- 
ment in the Fermentation of Cider. 

Boil Cider immediately after the Preſs, before Fermentation. 

Wheaten-Bran caſt in ru Fermentation, thickens the Coar or Cream, 


and much conduceth to its preſervation. 
The Cider that runs from the grouzd or beaten Apples, before they are 


in the Preſs, is much to be preferred. : 
Let the Veſſel nor be quite full, that there may be room for the Cider 


to gather a Head or Cream. 

Pare fix or eight Pippins, or other good Apples, and quarter them; and 
Core them, —_ ut them intoa Hogſhead of C:aer, and it will preſerve 
it, and make it drink brisk and leckies 

Peermains make but ſmall Cider of themſelves. 

Botling is the only way to preſerve ( ider long. It may be Bottled two Buying of 
or three days after it is well ſerled, and before it hath chroughlv fermein- Ger. 
ted, if it be for preſent drinking or you may bottle it in March follow- 
ing, which is the beſt time. 

Bottles may be kept all the Summer in cold Fountains; or in Cellars in 
Sand : If they are well corked and bound, they may be kept many years 
incold places; the longer the better, if the Cider be good, 

Bottles of C:dey are kept better on a cold Flore then in Sand, and in a 
deep Vault, or near a cold Fountain, than in ti;e Water. Their ſtanding 
in Sand or in Water is ſaid to make the Liquor drink flat. 

After Cider hath been botled a week, ( it new Cider, elſe at the time 


of botling ) you may put into each bottle a piece of white Sugar as big 
S 2 AZ 
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asa Nutmeg : this will make it brisk. But if the Cider be to keep long, 
it will be apt to make it turn ſoure. | 

If your Bottles be in danger of the Froſt,cover them with ſtraw : abour 
April (et them in your coldeſt Reſpolitories. | 

It is not the beſt way to grind or beat Apples in. Stone-troughs, be- 
cauſe it bruſes the Kernels and Tails of the Fruit roo much, which gives 
an ill ſavour to the Cider, but beaten or ground in wooden-troughs trees 
it from that quality. Butin the beforementioned Zngerio it is better than 
any other way. 

After your Apples are beaten or ground, it's the beſt way to let them 
ſtanda day or two before you Preſs ihem ; for the Cider doth a little 
ferment and maturate in the Pulp, and obtains a_betrer colour,than if 
immediately Preſſed. 54 

After they are Preſſed, it's good to let the Cider ſtand in a Vat cover- 
ed, to terment a day and night, before you Tun it up; and then draw it 
from the Vat by a Tap, about rwo Inches from the bottom, or more, ac- 


_ cording todiſcretion, leaving the Feces behind, which will not be loſt, 


if you put it upon the Chaf}, for then it meliorates your Pur, orWater- 
Cider, if you make any. | | 

When your Cider is Tunn'd into the Barrel where you intend to keep 
it, leave ſome ſmall-Vent open for ſeveral days, untill it's wild ſpirit be 
ſpent, which will otherwiſe bresk the Barrel, or find ſome vent that will 
always abide open (though but ſmall )to the ruin of your Cider. Ma- 


Ny have ſp-itgd rheir Cider by this only negleQ, and never apprehended 


the cauſe thereut ; which when ſtopt cloſe, atter this wild ſpiric be ſpent 
(although ieemingly flattiſb at firſt ) will improve, and become brisk 
and pleaſant Cider in a little rime. 

If Cer prove thick or ſowriſh, bruiſe a few Apples pared and cored 
and put in at the Bung of your Barrel, and it will beget a new Fermenta- 
tion, and very much mend your Cider, ſothat ina few days after you 
draw it off into another Veſſel. 

If Cider be only a little ſowriſh,or drawn off in another veſlſel,the wa 
to corrett or preſerve 1t, is to put about a Gellon of Wheat /blanch'd is 
beſt) roa Hogſhead of Cider; and ſfoaccording to that proportion, to 
a grea-er or lefler quantity, which will as well amend as preſerve it. 

If Cider hath any ill ſavour or taſt from the Veſlel, or any other cauſe, 


aliule Muſtard-ſeed ground with ſome of the Cider, and put toit, will 


help t. 
Mixture of Fruit is of great advantage to your Cider : the meaneſt Ap- 
ple mixt make as good Cider, as the beſt alone; always obſerving, 


that they be of equal ripeneſs, except the Red-ſtreak, and ſome few ce- 
lebrated Cider-Apples. 


The beft Mixture is the Red-ſtreak anc Golden-Rennet : it is proba- 


ble any other Apple with a yellow inſide may mix well with the Red- 
ſtreak, ' | 


4. Of the Wines or Fuices of other Fruits. 


If Cherries were in ſo great plenty that the Markets would not take 
them offat a good rate, they would become very beneficial to be con- 
verted into Wine, which they would yield in great quantity,very plea- 
fant and refreſhing,and a finer, cooler, and more natural Summer: driuk 

| | than 


Pd 
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than Wine. It may allo be made tokeep long : Some hath been kept a 


whole year, and very good. 

Alchough it may nor prove ſo brisk, elear, and curious a Drink as Cher- _ 
ry-Wine, yet where Plums are in great plenty ( they being Trees ealily pn of 
Propagated ) a very good Wine may be made of them ; according tothe ** 
great diverſity of this ſort of Fruit, you muſt expett divers Liquors to 

roceed from them, The black tawny Plum is eſteemed the belt 

The Mulberry yields a good Wine, being prepared by a skilful hand ; 2uiberry- 
the natural Juice ſerves, and is of excellent ule ro9'add a tittureto other ** 
paler Wines or Liquors. 

England yieldsnot a Fruit whereof can be made more pleaſant drink, Ratory- 
or rather Wine, than ofthis humble fruit: if compounded with other 9* 
Wines or Drioks, it animatesthem with ſo higha fragrant ſayour and ®. 
uſt, that it tempts the moſt curious Palats, omante F 

'Fhe Jui-e of Currans, boiled with a proportionable addition of Wa- 4z;;;, Hh 
ter and Sugar, makes a pleaſant Wirie to the eyeand taſte, it being duly rans. 
fermented and borled. A great quantity of this Fruit may atſo be raiſed 
i0a little ground, and in tew years. 

Ot the Joice of GoosberriesextraQted in due time,and mixed with Wa- Grbery 
ter and Sugar, is prepared a very pleaſant cooling Repalt.” This Fruit is '** 
eaſily propagated, and yields much Liquor : It's uſually made unboiled, 
becauſe ir contraQts a brown colourin the boiting. | 

Whorts or Whortleberries, by fone called Biſberries, make a curiotis pywemine: 
Wine, preferrable to any of the {aid wines, by ay, our their Juice, 
and mixing the ſame with a due proportioff'df Whter and — 

Bur for the more full and ample difcourRaFthe manner of Planting 
and Propagating all ſorts of Finows Frun-T rees, and their Natures, at 
the ſeveral ways of extraQting and preparing their Juices,and making ihe 
ſeveral Irgenioes and Prefſes tor the Grinding and Prefling of Frvit, ava 
the more particular ways of ordering all the aforefaid Liquors, wich {&- 
veral others, Ireter you tomy /erum Britanicut, lately Printed. 
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CHAP. |fVIII. 


Of ſuch Tillage, Herbs, Roots and Fruits, that are 
uſually Planted and Propagated in Garaens and 
(7arden-grounds, either for neceſſary Food, Uſe, 
or eA dvantage, | 


The advan- . Olt of theſe ſeveral ſorts of Tillage, whereof we are now to treat in 
2 ile 4YArhis Chapter, will raiſe unto the Induſtrious Husbancman an ex- 
5n geners!, traordinary advantage, and are not to be eſteemed amongſt the leaſt 'of 


Improvements ; for each ſort being properly Planted in ſuch ground they 


moſt naturally delight in, and being well Husbandried, and judicioully 
ordered, produce an incredible advantage. 
But think not this ſtrange, that common and well known Plants, that 


/ are ſo natural toour Engliſh Soyl, ſhould prove ſo beneficial ; it is for 


no other cauſe, then that ſome men are more Induſtrious and Ingenious 


than others: For theſe Garden-Plants proſper not without great Labuur 


Care, and skill, and beſides are ſubje& more than athers to the injuries of 
unſcaſonable weathex,. Neither of which the flothfull or ignorant Hus- 
bandman can away wwhjaffeQing only ſuch things that will grow with 
leaſt royl,hazard,or expgencethough they feed on bread and water, when 
the diligent and indultrious Adventurer lives like a petty Prince on the 
fruit of his labour and expeQation, which ſufficiently repays his expence 
and hazard. It is bard tofind any Trade, Occupation, or Imployment, 
that a man may preſume on a largeand noble requital, of his time, coſt, 
or induſtry, but it is hazardous, eſpecially to ſuch that attempt the ſame 
without a ſpecial affeQation thereunto, or skill therein. 


Ni! tam difficile eſt quod non Solertia vincet, 


So this Art and Imployment of Planting, Propagating, and Encrealing 
of Hops, Saffron, Liquorice, Cabbage, Onions, and other Garden Commo- 
dities, being caſual, and more ſubje& to the injuries of the weather than 
commonly Corn or Graſs is, makes ir ſo much negleQed ; for one bad 
Crop,or bad year for any of them,ſhall more dilcourage a Countryman 
from a Plantation thereof, than five good Crops, though never ſo pro- 
fitable and advantagious ſhall incourage: Ignorant and ſelf-willed men 
are naturally ſo prone to raiſe Objeions, on purpoſe to deter-them- 
_ _ others from any thing whatſoever that is either pleaſant or 
profitable. | 

But we hope better of the Ingenious, that they will ſer to their help- 
ing hand to promote this uſeful and neceſſary Ar?, and thereby become 
a provoking Preſident to their ignorant Neighbours, that our Land may 
bea Land of Plenty, that it may ſuperabound with neceffaries, and ra- 
ther afford aſupply to their Neighbours, than expeQ it frum them, as we 
are inforced to do in ſeveral ſorts of thoſe things we treat of in this 
Book : Thoſe of our own growth alſo far exceeding that we have , 

d broads 
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broad; which inconveniencies and diſadvantages nothing can better 

prevent, than our own Induſtry and ingenuity. ' 
Beſides,moſt of this Garden-Tillage is of late years become a more ge- 

neral Food than formerlyit was: Scarcea Table well Furniſht without 

ſome diſhes of choice Roats or Herbs ; and it is not only pleaſancto the 

Rich, but good for the poof labouring man; many, where Plenty is, 

feeding for the moſt part on Tillage, which hath occaſioned that great 

encreaſe of Gardens and Mlantations in moſt of the Southern Parts of 

England. Several ſorts alſoof Tillage being profitable in the feeding of 


Cattle and Fowl. 


$ E C T. 0. 
of Hops:;/ X 


We mention this Plant in the firſt "labors for his worth or dignity 
bore the reft, ' it being efteemned an unwholſome Herb'or Flower for the 
ufe it is ufurally put unto, which may. be: ſupplied with ſeveral other 
whollſumer and better Herbs; but for that of all other Plants it advan- 
ceth Ltnd to the higheſt i improvement, uſually: to forty Pound, or fifty 
Pound, ſometimes toan hundred Poundper Acre. // 

' And yet havewe not _— planredto fervethe Kingdom;but yearly 
make uſe of Flemiſh 5,nothing near: qppnns our .own. The princi- 
pal cauſeT preſume iszthat few beſtow thelabour & induſtry about them 
they require, & ſufficiently retaliate ; for” my aged careleſly, they 
ſcarſe yield a yore part "7 the increaſe tha & yteld that are dexte- 
roufly handled, though with very little more'coft. Another cauſe is why 
they are rio mote Propagated here, that"they are the moſt of any Plant 
that grows ſubjeRted to the various Mutations of the: Air, from the time 
of their firſt ſprifiging, ti they are ready-to. be: gathered. Over-much 
drought or wer ſpoils them'+Mill-dews ſometimes torally deſtroys them 3 
which caſualtiesHappening unto chem, makes their Price and valuation 
Þ uncertain, & proves fo great's diſto t to the Countryman; 
elfe why may trot we haveas greata Plamy of chem, as in Flanders, Hol.- 
lind; &c. OurT:and is as cheap,and affords-as greata Crop (if as well 
Hnshanded and we pay-nor-for carriage 10 far; but #hat they are more 
induſtrious than us: Therefore ſeeing 'thar is fo gainfull a Commodity 
to the Hus izn,and that therd is a fufficient vent-for them at home, 
we ſhall be the fiore Prolix' ia'the ſub PII | 

The Hog delights in the tieheft I $Jeop: Mould, and light; if Be Lond & 
_ wit Said its the better; «lacked avden Moubd i is excellent for jy men? 
the 3 DAS : :117) 

wh ak Ne _—_ Wael, and misy be laid dry. ic 1s by much the 

al 9 19d oſt 1 
Ly "Mok forts 6f 1; dr unto rocky,or if Clay ground, 
which are "oy comfriended' for the Hop): . ..:. 
If you can vain bc + Pitesof Land litdbrinclining to the South 
and that lyes! retid mellow-and' deep; and'whore Water\may 
Scat commane in LE Summer tirfis,” 1g] wo ;-q9ap01 EM for a Hop- 


Crdin; TIS} Hy 
hp : oooh; font bits 6.4 310: Alſo 


_— 
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"Allo it ought to lye warm and free from-impetuous winds, eſpecially 


:from the North and Eaſt, cither defended by H/#: or Trees, but by 


ing the 


Hills the belt. 
Every one cannot have what Land hepleaſeth, but muſt make uſe 


Hop garden by of what he hath; therefore if your ground lye obvious to the winds, it 


Trees. 


Dsflance of 
tbe Hills. 


is good to raiſe a natural defence therefrom, by Planting on the edges 
of the Hop-garden a border or row of Trees that may grow tall, and 
break the force of the winds at ſuch time the Poles are laden with Hops. 
The Elm is eſteemed not fit to be Planted near the Hop, becauſe it con- 
tracted Milkdews, ſay our Country Hop-Planters; the 4b on a dry 
round, and the Poplay or Aſpen on a moiſt, are to be preferred for their 
peedy growth.  Alſoa tall and thick hedge of White-Thors keeps the 
ground warm, and ſectires it in the Spring from che ſharp nipping winds 
that ſpoil the young Shoots. 

If your Land be cold, ſtiff, ſowre or barren, that you deſign for 
Hop-Garden, the beſt way is, about the latter end of the Summer, to 
bura it ( as before we direted ) which will be very available to the 
amendment of the Land. Some alſfopreſcribe to ſow Turns, Hemp, 
or Beans therein, 'to- make the ground light and mellow, and deſtroy 
the Weeds. 

But in what ſoever ſtate or condition your ground be, Till itin the 
beginning of the Winter, with either Plough or Spade. 

And when you have fet out the bounds of your ground you intend to 
Plant, and laid the ſame even, then muſt you mark out the ſeveral places 
where each hill 'is tobe : The beſt way'is by a Line. ſtreightned over- 
thwart the ground with knots or threds-tyed at ſuch diſtance you in- 
tend your Hills-| Some Plant 'them in {quares Chequer-wiſe ; which is the 


beft wray,if you intend to Plough with Horſes between the Hills : Others — 


Plant them inform of a Quizcamxa, which 'is- the more beauritul to the 
eye; and better for the Hop, 'and'will do very well where your ground 
is but ſmall, that you may overcome it, with either the Breaſt- Plough or 
Spade: which way ſoever it be, pitch a'ſmall ſtick at eyery place where 
there is tobea Hill ; and when jtis ali ſo done, in caſe your ground be 
poor or ſtiff, bring into it of the beſt Mould you can ger, ora parcel of 
Dungand Earth mixed 3 andat every ſtick boa hole of about a Foot 
{quare, and fill it with this Mould or Compoſt wherein;ygur Plants are 
to be ſet, they will thrive the better, and the ſoonericome to bear,and 
ſuffidently repay. your charge and trouble. Lad 

Great y_ there is ahi the judgment and the PraQtice of moſt 
men about the diſtance of the Hills, by reaſon of the different Seaſons: 
Sometimes 1t falls. ont to bea moiſt year, and then the Hop grows large; 
and the wider the Hills are, the better they prove. Some years alſo prove 
hot and dry, the Hops then grow thin 3 and the nearer they are the more 
Hops they have: But let mme adviſe you tokeepa convenient diſtance, 
that you may have room lufficient tocome between, and ground ſufft- 
cient to raiſe the Hills wh the Parings or Surface of it.;; and that the Sun 


" may come between, and that the -Poles. may not be driyea one. againſt 


bhe other with the winds,” when: they areladen. | rb 
If your ground be diff and burning, about ſix foot may he a convement 
diftance; , on if it be amoiſt, deep,and rich Mould, ſubjeA to bear large 


Hops, then eight or nine foot diſtance is moſt convenient; and ſo accord- 


But 


10g to the goodneſs of the ground, place the diſtance of the Hills. 
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But it your Hills are too far alunder, the beſt way to remedy that 1n- Bigneſs of «he 
convenience, is by increaſing the number of Hops in the Root in each *** 
Hill; by which means you may apply more Poles, and ſupply the former 
defteQ. Hills may be made/of that bigneſs, that they may require ſix, ten, 
or twenty Poles. The common obyettion is, they cannot ſo-conveni- 
ently be dreſſed ; but I only*propole it as an amendment. to make them 
ſomewhat bigger then ordinary : Or if your Hills be too near together, 
you may alſo abate thg Hops, /and apply the fewer Poles; for over po- 
ling of a ground, as well 1o/number as heighr, injures it more than 
under-poling 1-3. 

Authors, and moſt PraQilſers, uſually adviſe to plant Hops in the end Time of 
of March or in April; but ſome of our beſt experienced Planters affirm it 2/onting Hops. 
to be the beſt in OFober, before the cold Winter z and that thea the Hops 
will ſertle againſt the Spring. | 

Chuſe the largeſt Sets har you can get 3 which are to be had beſt out of g,... of Sed 
a Garden well kept, and where the Hills have been raiſed very high the ond manner of 
precedent year,w hich increaſerh the Plants both in number and bignels : Sermg: 
Le them be as long as you can get them ; about eight ur cen Iaches may 
be of a very good length, and incach Plant three or'four Joynts or Buds, 

Before you have your Sets out of the ground, makes the holes ready to 
put them in, if youcan, elſe you muſt be forced tv, lay them in cold and 
moiſt Earth, and take them out as you have occaſion to uſe them: dig 
your holes according to the depth of -your Plant, eight, ten, or twelve 
Inches deep, and about a Foot over. 

Some take two or three of the Plants, and joyn the tops together, and 
ſet them bolr-upright, direttly in the middle of the hole, holding them 
hard together with the one hand, while you fill the hole with the other, 
with fine, Mould prepared and madeready before-hand for that purpoſe 3 
obſerving that you ſet the tops even with the Surface of the ground, and 
the ſame end uppermoſt that grew lo before ; then faſten well the Earth 
about the Roots. 

Others place at each corner ofthe hole a Plant ; which way is to be 
preferred before the other. 

It is convenient to raiſe the Earth two or three Inches above the Ser, 
unleſs you plant fo late, that the Green Sprigs are ſhot forth 3 then you 
are not to cover them wholly, leſt you deſtroy them. 

Beware of wild Hops, which are only deſcerned by the Stalk and 
Fruit. 

If your Hops be old and ill-Husbandried, or worn out of heart, then Dr-grng 
about the beginning of Wiater dig them, and take away as much of the ##+ 
old barren Earth as you can, and apply good fat Mould or Compoſt to 
their Roots ; or if you cannot conveniently, or think it not fit to do it 
before Mid-winter, yet neglect not to do it in January or February at the 
furtheſt,the weather being open ; for ſuch Wiater-dreffing, and renew- 
ing their Mould, isa principal Renovation toa decaying Hop: or if your 
Hop ground be full of Weeds of Quich-graſs, ſuch Winter digging of it 
deſtroys them. ; 

But if your Hops be in good heart, and ſtrong, then late dreffing 1s 
moſt proper,which reſtrains them from too early ſpringing,which is the 
cauſe of many injuries to the Hop: The only time for fuch ſtrong Hops 
to be'dreſſed in is March; ſome dreſs in the beginning of April. 
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In the dreſſing of Hops thele Rules are neceſſary to be obſerved : Firſt, 
to pull down your Hills, & undermine them round abour, till you come 
near to the principal Roots ; and then take the upper or younger Roots 
in your hand, and ihake off the Earth; which Earth being removed a- 


way, with your ſaid Tool you ſhall diſcern where the new Roots grow 


out of the old Sets ; in the doing whereof, becarefull that you ſpoil not 
the old Sets : as for the orher Roots that are to be cut away, you ſhall 
not need to fpare them to the delay. of your work, except ſuch as you 
mean to Set. 

Take heed that you uncover not any more than the tops of the old 
Sets in the firſt year of cutting : at what time foever you pull down your 
Hill, cut not your Roors betore Mayes, | 

Art the firſt dreſſing of young Hops, cut away all ſuch Roots or Sprigs 
aSgrew the year before out of your Sets, within one inch of the ſame : 
every year after you muſt cut them as cloſe as you can tothe old Roots, 
even as you ſeean Ofiers head cut, ſay your Authors; but it is found ex- 
perimentally to be advanrageous to a weak Hop, to leave ſome principal 


' new Shoots at the dreffing , and that the clean cutting off of them,hath 


very much decayed a Hop-Garden. - 6 
The Roots that grow downward are not to be cut, but ſuch that grow 


outward art the ſides of the Plants may, elſe rhey will incumber the 


ound. 
The old Roots are Red, theſe of the laſt year White; ifthere be any 


wild Hops, you muſt take up the whole Hill,and new plant it,marking 


' the Hill with a ſtick at the Hop-Harveſt, to prevent miſtakes. 


When you have dreſſed the Roots, then apply of your rich Mould 
or Compoſt prepared for that purpoſe, and make the Hill not roo high at 
firſt, leſt you hinder the young Shoots; although the Hops be ſprun 
out ofthe Hills, yer fear not the cutting of them off when you dreſls 


them. 
Be ſure to keep Poultry,and eſpecially Geeſe, out of the Hop-Garden, 


eſpecially during the Spring. 


According to the diſtance of your Hills, and nature of your Ground, 
provide the number of your Poles; and according to the ſtrength of 
the Hop, the length or bigneſs. 

If the Hills be wide, the more Poles, ſometimes four or five to a Hill : 
if the Hills are near, then two or three may ſuffice: In hot, and dry ,and 
hungry ground, the Poles may ſtand nearer than in rich mellow Land, 
where they are more ſubject to grow groſs and haway. 

Alſo if your Hops be ſtrong, and Ground rich, provide large Poles, 
either in bigneſs or in length, or elſe you looſe the beſt of your profit for 
want of Poles but ifthey are poor, provide but ſmall Poles, leſt you 
impoveriſh the Root, for the Hop will ſoon run it ſelf out of heart, if 
over-poled : More eſpecially,be ſure not to over-pole Hops the firſt year 
of their Plantation, although they require as many Poles ( or rather 
Rods ) the firſt, as any other year, | 

You muſt be content with ſuch Poles the Country yon live in affords ; 
Alder-Polesareeſteemed the beſt, becauſe the Hop moſt willingly clumb- 
eth them, by reaſon of their ſtreight and tapering Form, and allo their 
rough Rinde, ſuffers not the Hop fo ealily to {lip dowa. 


But 
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Buc tae 4b 1sefteemed the beſt for laſting, eſpecially ſuch that grow 
on dry and barren Lands of many years growth,which are known by the 
many Cir-les in the bottom : 'T have known ſuch ro have laſted ten or 
twelve years, the Wood being much harder, and more durable than the 
ſpeed. grown Poles. | | 

 Sume altogether reje& forked Poles, and uſually cut off the forked 

Branches, ifany, beca':ſe they cannot ( as they pretend ) lo ealily trip 
off the Hyps at gachering-rime : But Ihave known the greateſt burthen 
of Hops on a torked ole, and to have ſuffered leſs injury by the Winds 
when they have be--n fully blown ; and that inconveniency of not ſtrip- 
pinz them, is eaſily remedied by our direQtions, as you will hereafter 
had. 
 Diſperſe the Poles among the Hills before you begin toPole, laying of 
them between the Hills. | 

Begin 19. iv rols until your Hops appear above the ground, that you 
diſcera where the biggeſt Poles are required, and ſo may you continue 
Poling till they are a yard in height, or more ; but tay not too long, left 
you hinder the growth of the Hop, which will grow large, unleſs nt hath 
a Pole or ſuch-like, to climb unto. 

Set the Pole near to the Hill, and in depth according to the height 
of the Pole, nature of the ground, and obviouſneſs to Winds, thar 
the Pale may rather break than riſe out ofrhe Ground by any fierce 

inds. | | 

Let the Poles lean outward the one from the other, that they may 
ſeem to ſtand equi-diſtant atthe top, co prevent Houſling, as they term 
it,which they are ſubje&tuanto if they grow too near the one tothe other; 
thar is, they will grow one —_ another, and cauſe ſo great a ſhade, 
that you will have more Hawm than Hops. Alſo it iseſteemed an excel- 
lent piece of Husbandry to ſet all the Poles inclining towards the South, 
that the Sun may the better compaſs them. This is moſt evident, that 
a leaning or bending Pole bears more Hops than an upright. 

- Beſureto reſerve a parcel of the worſt Poles, that you may have for 
your need, in caſe when the Poles are laden, a Pole may break, or be 
IRE to ſupport it; for if they he on the ground they ſoon 

riſh. 

” Wich a Rammer you may Ram' the Earth at the outſide of the Pole, 
for its further ſecurity againſt Winds. 

: If afterame time of growing you find a Hop under or oyer-Poled, you 

. may unwind the Hop,and place another Pole 1a its place, having a Com- 
panion with you to þ91g the Hop, whilſt you itch in 'the Pole; orelſe 
you may place another Pole near it, and bring the Hop from one Pole to 


the other. 
The next work isafter the Hops are gotten two or three foot out of tying of 


of the ground, to conduQt them to ſuch Poles as you think fit, that $9 ## 
are either neareſt, or have feweſt Hops, and wind them or place them 

tothe Pole. that they may wind with the courſe of the Sun, ind 

them gently therero with ſome withered Ruſh, or Woollen Yarn ; Two 

or three ſtrings are enough toa Pole: Ihave known more Hops on one 

Pole from one ſtring, than on another from four or five, though this 

hath had more of Hawm. 


& | 
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Of the e1n3- 
king up the 
Hills, 


Be cauiivus 0i | breaking the teuder Shoots, which in the morning is 
moſt dangerous; but when the warmth of the day hath toug hacd them, 
they are nut lo apt to break. 

You mult be daily among/t the Hops, during Apriland May. eſpecially 
gi:iding and directing them. elle chey will be apt to break their own 
necks by going amuils : Ir will tufficiencly requite your labour and care 
at Harvelt. 

It is convenient with a forked Wand to direQ the Hops to the Poles 
that are otherwiſe out of reach, or to have a ſtool to itand on, or a ſmall 
Ladder made with a ttay on the back of it, that you may reach them wuh 
your hands, | f 

About Midſummer, or alittle after, the Hop begins to leave running 
at length, and then begins to branch ſuch Hops that are not yet at 
the tops of the.Poles, *'twere nut amiſs to nip off the top, or divert it from 
the Pole, that it may branch the better ; which is much more tor the in- 
creaſe otthe Hop, thao ro extend 1t felf voly in length. 

Sometimes in Mey after a Rain, pare off the Surface of the ground 
with-a Spade, Hoe it off with a Hue, or run it over with a Plow with 
one Horſe, it you have room eauugh, or witha Breaſt-Plow ; and with 
theſe parings raile your Hills iniheight and breadiÞ, burying and ſup- 
preffi. g all ſuperfluuus Shoots @' Hops and Weeds. 

By this means you will deſtroy the V cedsthai otherwiſe would: beg 
gar your Land, and you ſuppreſs fuch ſuckers and Weeds that would 
impoveriſh your Hops; & you alto preſerve the Hillymoift by covering 
them, that the drought of the Summer injureth them not : Allo the Hop, 
{o far as It 1s pings. with karth, ſues forth 1ts root to the very ſurface 
of the Earth, w hich proves a very great ſuccour to the Hop. "This work 
may be continued throughout the Summer, but more eſpecially aitera 
Rain, toapyly the moiſt Earth about the roots of the Hop. | | 

Theretoze it behoveth you tokeep the ground in good heart, for this 


| purpoſe, that your hops may be the better ; and in caſe it ſhou!d prove 


Manner of 
watering 


Hops. 


a very dry Spring, ut would not be amils to water the Hops before you 
raile your Hills. | 

A dry Spring, ſuch that happened in the years 1672, and 1674. proves 
a great check tothe Hop in its firſt ſpringing. eſpecially in hot and dry 
grounds. In ſuch ycars it is very. advantageous tro water them, if it can 
with conveniency be obtained, either trom ſome Rivulct or <tream run- 
ning through, or near your Hop Carden, or tron. ſume Wgll digged 
there or out of ſome Pond made with Clay in the lower part of your - 
Ground, to reccive haſty ſhowers by {mall AqueduAs leading unto its 
which # the beſt water of all for this purpote. 

In the midſt ofevery Hili make a hollow place, and thruſt ſome points 


. ed ſtitkoriron down'in the middlc thereof, and potr in your water by 


| _ degrees, till youthink the Hil} rs well ſcaked 3 then cover rhe Hill wirh 


the parings of your Garden, as'before we direQted, which will ſer the 
Hop mainly torward,zs I have known, which otherwiſe would be ſmall 
and weak, ard hardly ever recover t» attain irs uſual height, Alſ'»a 
very hot :1nd dry Summer. will make the Hop bow but ſmall and thin 5 
thereforg'it would not be labour loſt ro beſtow a pail of Water onevery 

Hill prepared before hand to receive it. L 
For in ſuchdry Springs or Summers,ſuch Hops that either ſtand moiſt, 
or-haye bccn watered, do very much out ſtrip their ne1ghbours, and in 
F,  tuch 


ad. 
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{uch years they will tar better Tequite your Labour and Induitry, yicld- 
ing a greater price by reaſon ot their icarcity, than in other ſea{onable 
years, when every ground almoſt produceth Hops: Tnduſtry and TInge- 
nuity in theſe Afﬀairs, being moft incourapged, and beft rewarded, at ſuch 
times when Ignorance and Sloth come off with Lols and Shame. 

After every watering (which need not be above twice or thrice in the 
drieſt Summers, ( ſo that they be throughly wet ) be ſure to make up the 
Hills with the parings,8& with rhe rin, age cyolett. & moiſteſt materi- 
als you can get 3 for the more the Hop is ſhaded at the root from the Sun, 
the better it chrives, as is evident by ſuch that grow under ſhelier thar 
are never dreft, yet may compare with. thofe you beftow moſt pains 
and skill on. 1 | 8 

The drefſing'of your hops, and poling them,” the direting and bind- 
ing them to the Poles, the watering and mak:ng up rhe Hilis chrough- 
- out the Suramet ſeems to be a tedious rask, requiring daily attendance: 
but wreliout theſe Laboury little is to be gotten] Which makes this Plan- 
tation ſo little made uſe of jn ſome places; yet he that is diligerit, and un- 
derftands his bifineſs, is ſo highly requited tor his Care, Coſt, ' and In- 
duftty, that in Acre or two of ground f5 manayed by one or two perſons, 
hall redound one year with another to rtiore advantage, than fifty Acres 
of Arable Land, where there 15 much more time, colt, and expence be- 
towed upon it. | oy \ 


| Toyrards the end of Faly Hops Blow; #tid about the beginning of Aw, 
&ft iltey Bell, andare ſometimes ripe inf forward yeats, at the end of Au y1 


£f, but commonly ar the beginning of September. 


At ſuch time as the Hop begins to change his colvar, and look alittle 


_ 


and Rpen. 


When to 


browniſh, or that rhey are ea£ly pulled to pieces, otthat the Seeds begin er 4y5, 


tochange their colour toward a brown, and they ſiyell tragrantly, you ard then mans 


may conclude them to be ripe, and procure what help is neceſſary 
quick diſpatch, to gather chem before they ſhatier;,*ohe windy day or 
night may otherwiſe do you much injury. | | 
The manner uſually preſcribed for the gathering of Hops, is to take 
down faur Hills ftanding topether inthe midſt of your Garden; cut the 
'Roots even with the ground, lay it lavel, and throw water on it, tread 
itand oy it, ſo ſhall it bea fair Fluor whereon the Hops muſt lye'to 
be picker. Cp | ates + - 
| On the outſide of this Floor arethe Pickers to fir and pick them into 
Baskets, the Hops _ ſtript offthe P7les, enfoalry into the Floor. 
' Some there are that ſit diſperſedly, and pick thetif iht6' Baskets, after 
they are ſtript-offthe Poles. - kao dba by hone 
Remember always toclear your Floor rwict'or efitite every day, an 
ſweep it cleartevery ſucli'time before you goto'wo & ago. $4 
» ſtraight, wich- 


In theſe ways of pickinp,it is neceſſary that the Pole 
out Forks, Scrags'or Knobs. OL. De eg 
But the beſt and'moſt expeditibus way is 'to make a Frame” with four 
ſhort Poles or Sticks, laid'on four For gunner na 

breadth, tocontain either the hair of your Oolt or Ki 
tacked round che ſame abgur the edges; on whith Fram 


you may. la 


Ie yOu M 
your Poles with the Hops on them, either ſuppbritd'Wi be. orks or, with 


the edges of the Frame ; the Pickers may ſtarid'or each fide and pickinto' 


it. When the Blanket or Hair is full, untaCk it; catry it awly, zdptace 
another, or the ſameempticd in the ſame Frame again : everyday you 
may 


ora” 


roud,'pf that 


n, ot a Blagker | 
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may remove your Frame with little crouble to ſome new place of your 
Garden near your Work. | 

This way is found to be moſt convenient, expeditious, and advanta- 
gious ; forit ſaves the labour of ſtripping the Hawm of the Hops, off 
the Poles. Alſo any forked or Scraggy Poles which are beſt for the Hop, 
prove 10 impediment to this way of picking : It preſerves the Hops from 
briting or ſhedding, which by ſtripping off the Poles, and wrapping 
them up in bundles to carry up and down, they are apt todo. Alſo this 
way they may pick them clean off the Poles as they hang, without tumb- 
ling and A which cauſes much filth to mix with the Hops, beſides 
the ſpoiling and loſs of many Hops; and being thus picked over your 
Frame, if the Hops be never ſo ripe, and ſubjett to ſhatter, all is preſer- 
ved. The Pickers may this way make more expeditionthan the other, 
the Hops hanging in view as they grow-on the Poles. , 

Before you draw your Poles, with a ſharp hook fixed. at the end of a 
long ſtale or Pole, divide the Hops above,. where they grow together 
with other Poles; then onght a; ro cut the Hops, notas is uſually pre- 
ſcribed and praQtiſedcloſeat the Hills, butabout two;ar.three Foot a- 
bove the Hills,elſe will tbe Hop bleed much of his Rircageh away. This 
hath been found to bea great ſtreogtherier of weak Hops, the other a 
weakehertoall. _ OT $5 

Then draw your Poles, which incaſe they are ſofaror faſt inthe 
ground, that you cannot raiſe them without breaking of them, you muſt 
get a pair of Tongs made like untoa Blackiſmiths Tongs, only ſtronger, 
and toothed at the end, with which Tongs you may beclip the Pole at 
the bottom, and reſting the joynt thereof on a block of Wood, you may 
weigh up the Pole without trouble or danger of. breaking the Pole: or 
for cheapneſs ſake, you may have a wooden Leaver forked at the end, in 
which Fork fix two ſides of ſharp and toothed Iron 3 which put tothe 
Pole, and on a block of wood as before, you may heave up the Pole b 
the _—_ of your right hand, whilſt you pull the Pole to you wit 

our lefe. 
: Cut no more ſtalks, nor draw no more than you can conveniently diſ- 
patch in an hour or two, in caſe the weather be very hot, or it be likely 
to Rain. | | 

If ;zour Hop-Garden be large, it were worth your coſt and painsto 
raiſe in the midſt thereof a Shed, or ſuch-like Houſe, on four or ſix main 
Forks or Poſts, and Thatched over, under which ſhelter you may pick 
your Hops ; which will both defend your Pickersfrom the Sun,and your 
Hops from the Sun and Storms. Herein may you lay a parcel of Hops un- 
picked over night, that your Pickers may to. work in the next morning, 
before the Dew be off the other that are abroad: or in caſe a ſtorm comes, 
you may lay in here enough to ſerve till the other are dry again. And 

under this ſhelter may your Poles lie dry all the Winter. 

Let not your Hops be wet when you gather them ; but if the Dew be 
on them, or a Shower hath taken them, .ſhake the Pole, and they will 
be dry the ſooner. 

If your Hops be oyer-ripe, they will be apt to ſhed their Seed, where- 
in conliſteth the chiefeſt ſtrength of the Hop: Alſo they will not look fo 
green, but ſomewhat brown,which much diminiſheth the; value of them; 


yet ſome let them Rand as long as they can, becauſe they, v aftc !ets in 


the 


fN 


bs 
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undryed Hops,' through ripe will make 
one of dry ; and five pounds lf Hops ſcarcely ripe, yetin their prime, 
makes but one : ſo they judge they get more ig the through- ripe-Hop 
by the weight, than they looſe inthe colour. | 

There are alſo two ſorts of Hops, the Green and the Brown ; the one 
yielding a better colour by much whea they are dry; the other bears 
larger, and a greater quantity of Hops, which 1s rather to be pre- 
erred. 

In the picking keep them as clean as you can from Leaves and Stalks, 
which will damage you more in the Sale, than they will adyantage you 
in the weight. 


the drying ; four pounds! 


— — — ——— — 


— -- - - 


As faſt as you pick them dry them, for their lying undryed heats of be 4+9- 


bur if your Kila be full, and that you muſt keep your Hops awhile, 
then nc} them on ſome Floor, that they may not lye too thixk ; 
and thus will they keep a day or two without much damage. 

Well drying of Hops, is the moſt neceſſary thing tobe taken care of; 
for if rhat be aot rightly done, they are not C for the Market, nor for 
uſe ;:for a handfull of ſlack dried Hops will mar and ſpoil many pounds, 
taking away their pleaſant ſcent and colour ; way 2a let your Hops 
be throughly and evenly dried ; which toaccomplith, there are ſeveral 
ways made uſe of, ſome whereof that are moſt uſctul and neceffary, I 
ſhall here diſcover. 


' them, and changestheir colour, yery much co the damage of the Hop: ** 9 #2 


This following Deſcription we find tobe uled by the Flemmings Or neſcriv; 
Fhllanders ; —_ at Poppering. : ©s of = of or 


Firſt, make the ſquare Room or Kiln aboyecight or ten Foot wide, 3 


according as you defire it to be in bigneſs, built up with Brick or Stone, 
with a Door-place at one ſide thereof. 2 

In the mid(t of this Room on the Floor, muſt the Fireplace be made, 
about thirteen laches wide within, and about thirteen Inches high ia 
length from the mouch thereof, almoſt to the back part of the Kiln or 
Ooſt, leaving only a way for a man togo round the end of it; it is uſy- 
ally called a Horſe, and.is commoaly made in Maylt-Kilns, the Fire paſ- 
ſing out at holes on each ſide, and at the ead thereof; and needs no 
farther deſcription, every Maſon or Bricklayer almoſt is acquainted with 


It. 


About five Foot high is placed the Bed or Floor, whereon the Hops = 


lye to be dried, which muſt have a Wall about it fgur Foat high, to keep 
the Hops up from falling. At the one fide of the upper Bed muſt be made 
a Window, to ſhoye off the dried Hops down, into the Room prepared 
for them, _ d> 

The Bed muſt be made of Laths or Rails fawn very even, an Inch 
ſquare, and laid aquarter ofan Inch aſunder, with a croſs;beam to ſup- 
port them in the middle; into which Beam the Laths are to be let in even 
with the top of it, which keeps the Laths even ia their places. 

On this Bed without any Ovuſt-cloth, lay your {Hops by Basket-fulls, 
beginning at the one end, and ſo proceeding, till all be covexed about 
half a yard thick, without treading on them; then lay themeven with 
a _ or Stick, that they may not lye thicker in one plage than ja 20- 
Otner, 


Then 


_— =” 


— 
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Another way 
£0 dry Hops. 


The beft way 
80 dry Hops. 


Then make your Fire beluw of broken Poles, or other Wood, lay our 
Authors : But Charcoal is the only tewel for Hops, nor in any wile dimi- 
niſhing the colour, which ſmoaky Wood or Brands will do. 

You mult keep your Fire at a conſtant heat, and only at the mouth 
of the Furnice, tor the Air will diſperſe it ſufficiently. | 

The Hops this way are not to be {tirred until they are throughly dri- 
ed, which is notuntil the top are dry as well as the bottom ; bur if any 
place be not ſo dry as the reft, (which you may perceive by reaching 
over them with a Stick or Wand, and touching them in ſeveral places, 
obſerving where they rattle, and where not ) then abate them there, 
and diſpoſe of them where the places were firſt dry. 

When they are through-dry, which is known by the brittleneſs of 
the inner ſtalk, if rubbed, and it break ſhort,then are they enough ; then 
take out the Fire,and ſhove out the Hops at the window for that purpoſe, 
with a Coal-rake made of a board at the end of a Pole, into the room 
made to receivethem ; then go in at the door below, and ſweep tope- 
ther the Seeds and Hops that tell through, and lay them with the other, 

Then proceed to lay another Bed of Green Hops, as before, and renew 
the Fire. | 

In ſeveral places they dry their Hops on the ordinary Malt kilns on a 
Hair-cloth, laying them about fix Inches thick; and when they arealmoſt 
dry, with a Scoop made for that purpoſe, they turn them upſide down, 
and let them lie again rill every Hop as near as they can, be throughly 
dried ; and then with the Hair-cloth remove them to the heap, where 
they are to lie till they are Bagged. 

Both theſe ways are ſubjeQ to leveral inconveniencies : In the firſt way 
the Hops lying Fl thick, and never turned, the under-part of them muſt 
needs be dry long before the upper ; and the Fire pafling through the 
whole Bed todry the uppermoſt Hop, muſt needs over dry, and much 
injure and waſte the greater part cf the Hops, both in ſtrength and in 
weight, beſides the waſte of Firing, which muſt be long continued to 
through dry ſo many together. 

In the ſecond way, the turning of the Hops breaks them very much, by 
forcing of the Scoop among the rough Hair-cloth, frets and ſpoils ma- 
ny Hops, and ſhatters their Seeds, elie this way is rather to be preferred 
above the other. 

W hich ſeveral inconveniencies may be removed and prevented,by ma- 
king the lower part of the Kiln as before is deſcribed, and the Bed there- 
of made after the following manner : Firſt, make a Bed of flat ledges a- 
bout an Iach thick, and two. or three Inches broad, ſawn, and laid a- 
croſs on the other, Checquerwiſe, the flat way, the diſtances about three 
or four Inches, the ledges ſo entred the oneintothe other, that the Floor 
may beeven and ſmooth': this Bed may reſt on two or three Joyces (et 
edge-wiſe to ſupport it from ſinking. 

Then cover this Bed with large double Tin, ſoudred together at each 
joynt ; and ſo order the ledges before you lay them, that the joynts of 
the Tin may always lie over the middle of a ledge 3 and when the Bed 
is wholly covered with Tin, fit boards about the edges of the Kiln to 
keep up the Hops, only let the one ſide be ro remove, that the Hops 
may be ſhoved off, as before. | ; 


On 
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On this Tin-Floor or bed may the Hops be turned without ſuch haz- 
zard or loſs as before on the hair,and with lefs expence of Fuel : Alſo any 
manner of Fuel will ſerve for this purpoſe as well as Charcoal, the ſmoal: 
not paſſing through the Hops, as in either of the other ways : but you 
muſt remember to make Conveyances for it at the ſeveral corners and ' 
ſides of your Kiln or Ooft. Ss LES | 

Only the ſaving of Fuel, beſides the advantage your Hops receive, 
will of it ſelf in a little time recompence the charge extraordinary in ma- 
king the Tin-Floor. | af 

he turning of Hops after the moſt facile and ſecure way is yet found To dry Hops 

to be not only a waſte and injury of the Hop, but alſo an expence of few- rs wa 
el and time, becauſethey require as much tewel, and as long time to dry jug them. 
a ſmall part when they are turned, as if they were almoſt all to be dried ; 
which may be prevented, 1n caſe the upper-bed whereon the Hops lye 
have a Cover that may be let down and raiſed at pleaſure; which Co- 
ver may be tinned over, only by nailing fiagle Tinn over the face of it, 
that when the Hops begin todry, and ready to turn, that is, that the 
greateſt part of the moiſture is evaporated away, then may you let down 
this Cover within a Foot or leſs of the Hops, which (Reverberatory-like) 
will refle& the heat upon them, that the uppermoſt Hop will ſoon be as 
dry as the lower, andevyery Hop equally dryed. : 

.This is the moſt expeditious, moſt ſure, and leaſt expenſive way that 
can be imagin«d to dry Hops, which 1s one of the coſtlieſt, troubleſome, 
and moſt hazardous piece of work that belongs to the Hop, as it is vul- 
garly uſed, 

As ſoon as your Hopsare off the Kiln, bag them not immediately, but Begging of 
lay them in ſame room or place, that they may lye three or four weeks #7» 
or more, that they may cool, agive, and toughen 3. for if they are imme- 
diately bagged, they will break to a Powder, but if they lye a while ( the 
longer the better, ſo they be cloſe covered from the Air with Blankets ) 
you may Pack or Bag them with more ſecurity. 

The manner whereof is uſually thus ; make a hole round or ſquare in 
an upper Floor bigenough, thata man may with caſe go upand down 
and turn and wind initz then tack on a Hoop about the mouth of the 
Bag faſt with Packthread, that it may bear the weight of. che Hops when 
full, and of the man that treadsthem; then let the Bag down through 
the hole, and the Hoop will reſt above, and keep the Bag from ſliding 
wholly through : Into which Bag caft a few Hops, and betore you go in 
to tread,tye at each lower corner a handfull of Hops with a piece of Pack- 
thread, to make as it were a Taſſel, by which you may conveniently lift 
or remove the Bag when it is full ; then go into the Bag, and rread the 
Hops on every Gde, another caſting ſtill in as faſt as you require them,till 
it befull: When it is well troddenand filled, let down the Bag by unrip- 
ping the Hoop, and cloſe the mouth of the Bag, filling the two upper 
corners as you did the two lower. : 

Which Bag, if well dried and well packed, may be preſerved in a 
ow place ſeveral years3z but beware left the Mice deſtroy and fpoil 
nem, , 

After you have dried and laid by your Hops, you may return again ;,,; 


to tbe Hop-Garden, and take cars to preſerve the Poles for another pg =, 


year. 
V Strip 
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. areonly ſubjeA ro the injuries 0 


Dunging or 
Soilin s.. the 
Hop-Gorden. 


Strip off the Hawm clean trom them, and fer up thice Poles (like 
untoa Triangle, wherewith they uſually weigh heavy Ware ) ſpreading 
at the bottom, and bound together near the top, about which you may 
ſet your Poles as many as you pleaſe; bind them about with a little 
Hawm twiſted, to keep them 8) ae! : by this means the vutward Poles 

che weather, which keep all the inner 
Poles dry, except only the tops, which for the molt pair are expoſed tothe 
Airand Wet, | | | 

Therefore moſt Pile them up at length in Piles in ſeveral places of the 
Hop-garden, by pitching 1n ſeveral Poles on each fide the Pile, and lay- 
ing two or three old Poles athwart at the. bottom to keep them from the | 
moiſt ground, agd ſo lay the Poles that the ſmaller ends may be inwards, 
and the bigger ends our ards ; for which purpole the Pile mult be ſome- 
what longer than the }'vies: and when you have raiſed them high e- 
nough, with Ropes of Har, bind the Poles that ſtand on the one {ide 0s 
verthwart to the Poles vs che other, to preſervethem upright, and cover 
them with Hawm ro detend themagainſt the Rain. 

But the berter way 15 to lay them 1n ſuch Shed or Houſe ereQted in 
your Hop-Garden, which may ſerve for picking of Hops there in the 
Summer, and preiervacton of the Poles in the Winter: it will ſoon re- 
quite your Coſt. | 

In the Winter, when little ciſe can bedone to the Hop-garden, then 
may you provide Soil and M.nuje againſt the Spring ; it the Dung you 
carry in be rotten, then mix it 1th two or three parts of the common 
Earth, and ſo let it ly well niixed cill the Spring, which will ſerve to 
make up the Hills withal!. P 

But if the Dung or Soy i be n<w', then let it lye mixcd till gnother year, 
for new dung is very injurious ro Hops. | | 

Horſe-Dung, Cuu-Dung. cr Oxe-ung are very good, but no Dung 
is to compare with Pigeons-Dung, a little thereof anly to a hill, an 
mixed, that it may not be too hot 1a a place : Sheeps-dung is alſo 
very good. ; 

In the Spring or Summer-time, if you ſteep Sheeps-dung, Pigeons- 
dung, or Hen-dung in water, till it be quite diſſolved ; and when you 
water your Hops on the top of every hill, in the Hollow place made to 
contain the water, you may put a di{htull of this diff .lved dung, and the 
water wherewith you water your Hops will carry with it the vertue 
thereof to the roots of the Hop, w hich may prove the molt expeditious, 


' advantagious, and leaſt expenſive way of cariching the Hop-hilts of any 


of Liquerice, 


other. | 
Alſoby this means you may convey to the Roots of Hops, or any os 


ther Plant, the fixed Salt or vertize of Lime, Aihes, or any other Fertili- 
zing or enriching Subje& whatſoever, whereoi we have already dil- 
courled. 


S|BE'C TT; | IT. 


Of Liguorice, Saffron, Madder, and Dyers Weed. 


The Land this Plant principally delights in, being not every where to 
be had, is one of the cauſes it is ſo much negletted, and the method of 
Planting 
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Planting and ordering of it {6{irtle'underſtood: although our Engliſh 
Liquorice exceeds any Forreign whatlever, yet have not we enough 
Planced, but yearly buy of other Nations. | 

Ic much delights inadry and warm Land, light and mellow, and very Bef rand fir 
deep- tor in the length ot the Rooc conſiſts the greateſt advantage ; £:4wr ce, & 
for if it be not light, dry and dzep, the Roots caunot eolarge freely ” 7 
ſuch Land thac Carrots, Parſnips, &c. delight in, Liquorice will prof. 
perinit: Ifthe ground be not very rich of it {el!, you muſt mix good 
Rore of the belt and lighteſt Soil in the digging ; 1 muſt be rrenched ve- 
ry deep,at the leaſt three Spades deep, in caſe the Mould will bear it, 
and lay it as light as poſſible you can. 1 he beſt way is to dig it with the 
Dung atthe beginning of the Winter, and then dig it again at Planting- 
time, which wall lay it much the lighter, and mix the Dung the ber- 
ter. | 
Procure your Sets from the beſt and largeſt Liquorice 3 the beſt Sets ,,;.. 
are the Crown ſets, or heads got from the very top of the Root. Next, Ser. 
and nearct good are the Runners, which ſpread ſrom the Mafter-roots, 
and have little Sprouts and Roots which will make excellent Sets, bein 
cut about four or five 1nches long.!' The Branches alſo may be flipped 
and planted ; if it prove moiſt weather, they will many of them grow 3 
theſe may ſerve to thicken where they are too thin. 

 Theulual and belt time for the planing of Liquorice, is in February x, aug 
and March ; about a Foot diſtance 1s uſuall ro plant your Sets in Rows manner of 
by a Line, in hules made with a Setting ſtick, ſteep enough to contain the 2% 
Plant, which as ſoon as it 1s in the hole, Earth it up; and it they prove 
dry, water them as foon as they are ſer, and fo for leyeral days, untill 
they have recovered their witherednefs. The Firſt year you may ſow the 
ground with Onions, Letrice, or ſuch like herbs. 

Then afterwards they mult be kept Hawed every year, till they are 
taken up. 

- The Sets are impatient of being Planted, afrer they are once out of the 
ground therefore ule whar expedition you can, and Earth them up if 
you carry thei far, and: be lure ro have the ground ready before the 
Sets. a 6d ts 

After it hath ſtood three Summers in the ground, you may dig it UP rating up 
about the Month of November or' Decem/ er ; for theni it weighs moſt, and £&quere, & 
will keep beſt withour loſs for ſome time. lt is beſt to diſpoſe of ic whilſt * 27% 
it is new and green, becauſe ir will much decay in its weight. 

Some that have very good LiquoriſhHave gained much by it, the ber- 
ter the Land is, the more ts the advantage : T here hath been made from 
fifty pound to an hundred pound of an Acre, as ſome affirm. 

Pomtefratt in Torkſpire is the moſt noted place for this Plant that I have raprover is 
heard of : Next unto thar, Godalming in Surry deſerves to be remembred proved. 
alſo, for the Induſtry of the Inhabitants in Propagating this neceſſary 
Plant : The long continuance of rhe Planting wherot in thoſe places, to 
the ſo great advantage ofthe Inhabitants, isan Argument ſufficient of 
the improvement it makes, there being in many other places as good 
Land for this purpoſe as either of thoſe places afford. | 

Engliſh S:ff-0n 18 eſteemed the beſt in the world, its a Plant very ſuit- of Sofrumi. 
able to our Climate and Soil > therefore it is our negligence thar it is no 
more Propagated - It delights in a good dry ſound Land, brought into What Zend ig 


perfe(t Tillage by Manure and good Husbandry 5 the better your La 
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is, the better may you expett your Crop. About Midſummer it is to be 
Time and Planted, ſome ſay about March; it is encreaſed by the Roots, which year- 
planelag o ly multiply in the ground. like unto other Bulbous Roots, or rather 
| more. They aretobe taken up, and new Planted uſually once in three 
years, and then may many of the Roots be obtained : They are ſer in 
Ranges two or three Inches deep, and about two or three Inches aſun- 
der, but the Ranges about four or five Inches apart, for the more con» 

venient bans or Hawing of them. 
Time f te About September the Flower appears likea blew Crocs, and in the 
eve middle of it comes uptwo or three Chives which grow upright toge- 
Saffron. ther, and the reſt of the Flower ſpreads abroad ; which Chives being the 


very Saffron, and no more, you may gather betwixt your fingers, and re- 
ſerve it. This muſt be done early in the morning, elſe it returns into 
the body of the Flower again; and fo for about a Months ſpace you may 
gather Saffron. You muſt procure many hands, according to the 
quantity of your ground ; you may gather twoorthree Crops, and then 


- remove it. Aﬀeer it hath done Flowring, it remains green all the 


y Drying of 
Saffron. 


Pr- 
Safin! 


Of Madder. - 


Winter. | 

Care muſt be alſo taken 1n the dryiag of it, which may be done in 
a {mall Kiln made of Clay, and with a very little Fire, and that 
with carefull attendance; three Pounds thereof moiſt uſually making 
one of dry. 

One Acre may bear from ſeven to fifteen Pound, and hath been ſold 
from twenty ſhillings a Pound to five Pounds a Pound, and may coſt as 
bout four Pound per Acre the management thereof z which givesa very 
conſiderable Improvement ang Advantage. 

Madaer is eſteemed by ſome to be a very rich Commodity, and wor 
thy our careand colt to Progegue,ie being ſo much uſed by Dyers in the 
Dying of their red colours, and in ſo great requeſt of the Apotheceries for 


*Medicinal uſes ; anda Plant alſo that delighis.in our Climate. 


Land fit for 
yrord mg 


Tims and 
manner of 
Planting it. 


It is to be Planted ina very rich, deep, warm,and well-manured Land, 
digged at leaſt twoor three Spade ro deep. 

'Then about 4farch or April, as ſoon as it ſprings out of the ground, 
is it to bePlanted: the ers are to be gathered two or three Inches long, 
with Roots to them, and immediately Planted ( or put into Mould, if 
carried far) and then ſet about a Foot apart the one from the other, and 
kep: water'd t1]l the Spring, and continually Weeded, till they have got 


. the Maſtery ofthe Weeds. 


The uſe and 


ate 


Of WelJ, or 
Dyers-Veed , 
what Land it 
requires, 


Manner of 
Sething 32, 


At three years end, you may take it up ; reſerve the Plants for your 
own uſe, and ſell che Roots to the Aporhecaries, or dry them for the Dyers 
uſe : But the deſcription and manner of drying and Milling thereof for that 
purpoſe, I leave to thoſe that are better experienced therein, or until I 
have obtained ſome light thereinto. The great advantage that it brings 
to the Planter,according as it is by ſome related, is Incouragement ſufh- 
cient toany ingenious man to make a farther enquiry and progrels into 
its Nature and Method of ordering it. 

Feld or Dyers-Weed is arich Dyers Commodity; it groweth in many 
places wild, ard is ſown alſoin many places-in Kerr t.'a very great 
advantage: it willgrow on any ordinary or Barren Land, ſo chat it be 
dry and warm. ; 

It may be ſown on Barley or Oats after they are ſown and harrowed, 
this requiring only a Buſh to be drawnover-it : AGallon: of Seed will 
ſow 


——— 
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fow an Acre, it being very {mall, and is bett-to be mixed with tome other 
material, as before we adviſed concerning Clovergraſs-ſeed: It growerh 
not much the firſt Summer ; but after the Cora is gathered it is to be pre- 
ſerved, and the next Summer you ſhall receive your Crop. 


You muſt be very cautious in the gatheriog of it, that the Seed be not Gathering & 
over-ripe, for then it will fall out ; itnot enough, neither Seed nor Stalk a. 


will be good : It is tobe pulled as they do Flax, by the Roots, 8nd bound 
up 1n little handfuls, and fet to dry and then Houſed : Then may you 
beat or Jaſh out the Seed,which is of good value, and diſpoſe of the Stalk 
and Root to the Dyer, which is of ſingular uſe for the Dying of the bright 
Tellow and Lemon Colour. 


SECT. III 


af Beans, Peaſe, Melons, Cucumbers, Aſparagus, C abhage, and 
ſeveral other ſorts of Garden-Tillage. # 


"The ſeveral ſorts of Garden-Tillage hereafter Treated of, are ſome of 
them uſed for ſecond Courſes, and others of them for Sawces, which 
raiſeth an objeCtion that they are unprofitablez which ( although itbe 
ſometimes urged by the ignorant) is very frivolous, if you conſider, That 
at ſuch Tables where is the greateſt Plenty,Garden-Tillage is as accepta» 
ble as Fleſh-meats; and if it be only a Sawce, yet it helps toll the Bel- 
ly, and 1n part ſupplies the place of Bread: Aad at other tables, where 
" war" is uſed, a Diſh of good Tillage with a little Fleſh-meat ſatisfies 
Nature as well as all Fleſh would do, and with much leſs expence of 
Bread: So that we may very well conclude, That the greater part of 
Garden-Tillage is very advantagious to the Common-Weal in general. 

Firſt, in that it is very good and wholſom Diet, more fatisfaQory than 
all Bread, and more wholſom than all Fleſh. 

Secoadly, it is a cheaper Food thaneither Bread or Fleſh : Foran A- 
cre of Ground will yield far more-of Tillage, than of Corn, which is 
cheaper than Fleſh. 

Thirdly, it employs more hands in the railing of it. 

.Faurthly, Tillage is aot ſo hazardous, or ſubje& tobe ſpoiled by the 
various mutations of the Air, or by Blights, Mildews, &c. 

Therefore let the Nation increaſe in Pegple as much as it will, Tillage 
may be ſo increaſed, as that that there can be no fear of ſcarcity of 1 0- 
viſion ; for it is not difficult to demonſtrate that ten times more People 
than now are in this Kingdom may plentifully be ſuſtained: by the pro- 
ductions of the Earth, &c. 


Of Beans in general we have already diſcourſed.in this Treatiſe; only ,,_, - 
here, as it falls in our way we ſhall ſay a little concerning the greater ſort zeon-. 


of Garden-beans, which you Plant only for the Table : They delight ia 
arich ſtiff Land, or a Land newly broken up ; Theyare uſually fer be- 
tween. St Andrews day and Chriſtmeff, at the Wane of the Moon : But 
ifit happen to freeze hard after your Beans are ſpired, it will go ncar 
tokillthemall; therefore it is the ſureſt way to ſtay till the greateſt 
Froſts are over, untill after Candlemef. It is a genergl Error to ſet them 
promiſcuouſly, and too near together,when it is evident that being 
ſet, or otherwiſe Planted in Rows, by a Line, they bear much — 

un 
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of Peaſe. 


Sunand Air having a more free Paiſage between them : A:tu'you may 
the better go between them tothe Weed, I'op, or Gather them : And you 
may ſow Carrots in the Interyals, which atter the Stalks are drawn up, 
will prove a good ſecond Crop. Let the Ranges run from South to North, 
for the greater advantage of the Sp. 

It you Sow or Plant them in the 8privg, Neepthem two or three days 
in-fat watery as before is preſcribed tor the ſteeping of Corn ; it 1s better 
to' Haw them in, than to fer them with S:icks, the uſual way. In the ga- 
thering ot Green Beans for the cable, the beſt way is to cut them off with 
a Knife, and not, as is uſual.to ſtrip them down, for that wound prevents 
the proſperity of the younger Cods, not yet ripe : When you have ga- 
thered your early Beans,then cut off the Stalks near the ground, and you 
may probably havea ſecond Crop e're the Winter approachech. Theſe 
larger ſort of Beans yielda tar greater encreale than the ordintry ſort ; 
therctore it is great pity they are no more propagated in the Fields than 
they are, eſpecially where the ground is rich, | 

T here are ſeveral ſorts of Garden-Veaſe ſown or planted in this King- 
dom, ſome approved of for their being early ripe, and tome for their plea- 
{ant taſte ; others for their being lace ripe, ſucceeding the other : The 
Hot-ſpurs are Tipe the ſooneſt, from their time of lowing, of any other ; 
then ſucceeds the large white Peaſe,and ſeveral other ſorrs of green,grey, 
and white Peale; then the large white Haſting, and great grey Rounci- 
val Pcaſe. There is alſo another ſort of Peaſe 1n ſome places, uſually cal- 
led che Sugar-Peale for their ſweerneſs ; they are to be eaten 1n their 
Cod:, which grow crooked and uneven ; their extraordinary ſweetneſs 
niakes them liable to be devoured by the Birds, unleſs you take great 
care to prevent them. Theſc are ſown later than the other, by we. of 
their rendernels. 

A fat rich Garden Mould yields the largeſt Peaſe; but alight, warm, 
and ordinary Soyl yields the tendereſt and (weeteſt. 

It you would have the earlictt Feale,fow them in September Or Offober, 
that they may get ſome Head before the Froſts take them ; and then with 
due care may they be preſerved over the Winter, and will bear very car- 
ly. To havethem very late, ſow them a little before 471dſummer, and fo 
may you have Peaſe in September. + 

As for the manner of ſowing, it is divers; ſome ſow at random, as 
they ſow Corn which is altogether to be diſapproved of, becauſe they 
cannot be fo evenly diſperſed. nor at ſoequal a depth, as in the other 


*ways: Others ſet them in Ranges witha Dibble or Serring-ſtick : which 


is a very excellent way both toſave Peale, and to give liberty to pals be- 
tween for the Hewing, Gatbering, 8c. But that which is moſt uſed, and 
beſt approved of, is the Hawing of them in, which makes a quick rid- 
dance of the work, and covers all at a certain depth, and doth not ſadden 
or harden the grou::d as ſetting doth. 

It is good to make the Ranges at ſome reaſonable diſtance that you 
may the more convenientl; paſs between them to Hew the Weeds and 
Earth up the Roots in the Spring : for the nakedneſs and barrenneſs of 
the ground adds much to the maturation of the Peaſe, by the refleQtion 
of the Sun 3 and the laying up the earth at the Root, preſerves them much 
from Drought. | : 

Where your ground is ſmall, or that you can eaſily furniſh your ſelf 
with ſticks, they will yield a great encreaſc it they have ſticks to climb 
| ON. 
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on. But this, and ſeveral other ways vt ordering them, we lcave to the 
pleaſure and skill of every one, whoſe curiolity and delight is exercifed 
in ſuch affairs, <4 | 

Of all the ſorts of Codware, there is none ſo fruitfull, nor multiplies ſo Of French- 
much, as doth the French or Kijaney-Bean , being a very pleaſant curious Beans. 
and wholſom Food, and deſerves a greater place and proportion of Land 
in our Farm than is uſually given it: It isa Plant lately brought, into 
uſe among us, and not yet ſufficiently known ; the greateſt impediment 
toits farther Propagation,,is the tendernels of it at irs firſt ſpringing, : & 
the ſweetneſs of it, which makes it more liable to be-devoured by Snails, 
Worms,.cc. Buta little care and induſtry beſtowedabout them.-will be 
plentifully recompenced in the fruitfu]l Crop ; the ſeveral uſes whereof, 
as well for the Kztchin, as tor the teeding of Seaſts and Forl, are not yet 
commonly known or praQtiſed. Id ts | 

Thele being meerly Fruits raiſed for our pleaſure .zn the Summer- g; z,ep,, wo 
time, and not of any general uſe or advantage to, the Husbandman, Gucumbers. 
we ſhall therefore paſs chem by, only as tothe ordering ; of the ground. 
For the ſetting and railing them early, fee more at. the end of this 
Chapter. :- Ban” pl nf 

The beſt way forthe railing.of Pompions, is to Plant,the Seeds firſt of pngrayn 
in a good Mould, ina warm place, and then to tranſplant them. iato a 
rich dungy Bed made for that purpoſe,watring them now and then with 
Water wherein Pigeons-dung hath been infuſed ; thentakeaway,. about 

lofſoming time, all the by ſhots, leaving only one or two main Runners 

at the molt, and ſo ſhall you have them grow to an huge bigneſs. 'Take 
heed you hurt not the heads of the main Runners. 5 | 

The Artichoak is one of the mgſt cxcellent Fruits ofthe Kzzchingarden, of 41; 
and recommended not only, for its goodneſs, and the divers man: chats. 
ners of Cooking of it, but alſo for that the Fruit continues in ſeaſo | 
a long time. 5 TF 

The ground is to be very well prepared,:and mixed ſeveral times with 
good Dung, and that very deep: 'The Slips that grow by the ſides of 
the old Stubs ſerve for Plants, which are-to be taken. and planted about 
April, when the great Frofts are over, and kept watered till they are firm- 
ly rooted ; and it they be ſtrong ,they will bear heads.the Autumn follow- 
ing. They are to be Planted tour or five Foot diſtance the one from 
the other, if the Soil be rich; but if it be not, then nearer. After the 
Planting, they need no other Culture before winter , ſave only 
ng and Dreſſing ſometimes, and a little Water: if:'the Spring 
be dry. = Bw di HRETE 

Againſt the Winter, before the great Froſts, they, are, to be preſerved Prifrnnica 
againſt them: Some cut che Leaves within a foot of the, ground,. and ap 
raiſe the Earth about them in manner of a Mole-hill, withta;twa or three Fof-- 
inches of the top, and then cover it with Zopg-daxe which both pre- 
ſerves them from Frofts, and keeps the Rain 3 rotting them. . : - 

Others put Long-dung about the Plants, leaving.the Pla | a little 


with a hole 


Breath-room in the middle, which will do very well., 1.i.. ; 
Others preſcribe them to be covered with an Zarthen-potg 
at the top 5 but a Bee-hive is to be preferred before it. : - . - 
The way now moſt uſed, is to cut off their Leaves about November, 
I covert them all over with Earth , and ſo let theta jlye till. the 
pring. | 


It 
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Dreſſing 4Ar- 
tichoaks. 


—_ 


It is not good to Earth them too loon, lelt it rot them. | 

The Hinter you, you ſhall uncover your Artichoaks by little'and 
littlc, -at three ſeveral times, with about four days interval each time, 
leſt the cold ir fpoil them, being yet tender ; you ſhall then areff, dig 
about, and trim them very well, Ailthaiving them from moſt of their ſmall 
Slips, not leaving above three of the {trongeſt-to each foot for iearers, 
and give a ſupply to the Roots as deep as conveniently you can of good 
far Mould. | 

It will be good to renew your whole Plantation of Ariichoaks every 


- fffth year, becauſe the Plant impoyeriſhes the Earth, and produces but 


Ordering and 
curting them 


wo Fruit. Yet in good deep Land they will laſt Ten or Fifteen 
ears. 

If you deſire to have Fruit in Autumn, you need only cut the Stem of 
ſuch as have barn Fruit in the Spring to hinder them from a ſecond 
Shoot, and in Autumn theſe luſty Stocks will nor fail of bearing very 
fair Heads, provided that you dreſs and dig about them well, and wa- 
ter them in their neceſlity, taking away the Slips that grow to their ſides, 
and which draw all the ſubſtance from the-Planrs.' 

The Aſparagus ſeems to contend for Preheminence with any of the 
Garden-Plants for the Kitchin, being ſo delicate and wholſome a food, 
coming ſo early, and continuing fo long, as to uſher in many other of 
the beſt Rarities. | | 

They are raiſed of Seeds in a good fat Soil, and at two years growth 
may be tranſplanted into Beds. 

Which muſt be well prepared with Dung, firſt digging about two foot 
deep, and four foot wide, made level at the bottom ; and fo mix very good 
rotten Dung with ſome of the Mould, and fill them up, conſidering that 
it will fink : Then Plant your 4paragusPlants at about two foot diſtance; 
you may Plant three or four Rows in this bed of four foot wide, they 
will in time exrend themſelves throughout all the Bed. 

Some curious perſons put Rams-horns at the bottom of the Trench,and 
hold for certain, That they have a kind of Sympathy with Aſperages, 
which makes them proſper the better 3 but this 15 referred to the Ex- 
perienced. 

Three years you muſt forbear to cut, that the Plant. may be ſtrong,not 
ſtubbed, for otherwiſe they will prove but ſmall ; but if you ſpare them 
four or five years, you will have them as big as Leeks. 

The nal] ones you may leave, that the Roots may grow bigger, per- 
mitting thoſe that ſpring up about the end of the Seaſon in every Bed to 
run to Seed : and this will exceedingly repair the hurt which you may 
have doneto your Plants in reaping their Fruit. 

At the beginning of the Winter, after you have cut away the Stalks, 
cover the Bed four or five fingers thick with new Horſe-dung : Some pre- 
ſcribe with Earth four fingers thick, & over that two fingers of old dung, 
which will preſerve them from the Froſt. 

Atthe Spring about the middle of March, uncover the Beds, and take 
of you fat Mould & ſpread over them, about two or three fingers thick, 
and lay your Dung in the Alleys, or elſewhere, which will rot, and be fit 
to renew the Mould the next Sprizg. ] 

If you take up the old Roots of 4ſparagus about the beginning of F«- 


=y Aſe=nuary, and Plant them on a hot Bed, and well defend them from 
Tr . 


Froſts, 
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Froſts, you may -have' Aſparagus at Candlemaſ, which 1s yearly EXPeri- 
mented by lome. 4 og oP 

When you cut paragss,remove a little of the Earth from about them, 
leſt you wonnd the orhers which are ready to peep 5 cut them as low as 
you can conveniently, bur take heed of hurting choſe that lye hid. 


There are divers ſorts of this moſt pleaſantand delicious Fruit,and not Strawberries 


-Aany of them but are worthy of our care, and thar little pains they require 
in Nurſing them up. 5 


/; The greater {fort delight in a new broken Bed; or at leaſt in ſuch places 


Wwhererheghave not grown before : They muſt be kept ſtringed, and re- 
\maved every two or three years, & then will yield a very great encreaſe : 
They delight moſt in warm fandy Soyl: the beſt Plants are ſaid to be ſuch 
as come ot.the Strings; they bear belt in the ſhade. . _. ; 
» The white Strawberry, and the ordinary red,may be either Planted in 
Beds, or aa the (ides of the Banks, at your pleaſure. | 
The ordinary red grows plentifully in che new-fallen Copſes, from 

whenceit you take your Plants about Azg»ſt, you will have a very fair 
encreale. uz: 1 
2:] There:is a fort of green Srrawterry ( though not uſual ) that lyes on 
the'ground under the tall and ſlender leaves; exceeding ſweet in taſte, 
and of a very green colour. 
.-: Allo there is another ſort of Strawberry of a very excellent Scarler-Co- 
lowr, and molt pleaſant raſte, chat grows plentifully in New Exgland,and 
will proſper very well with us,as is experienced by a Merchant atClepham 
near Loxdon, who hath many of them growing in his Garden.- 

- Toprelerve them over the Winter ( though they ſeldom dye ) you 
ſtrow a little Straw, Litter, Fern, or ſuch like'over them. 


To have Strawberries in Autumn, you may only cut away the firſt bloſ- za Swam: 


foms which they put forth, and hinder their bearing in the Spring, and bei. 


they will afterwards blow anew, and bear in their latter ſcaſon : I have 
gathered many on Aichrelmaſſ.day. | 


As ſoon as your Srrewberries have done bearing, cut them down tO rg Sirges 
the ground; and as often as they ſpire,crop them, till roward theSpring: ber. , 


When you would have them proceed towords bearing, now and then as 
you cut them, ſtrew the fine Powder of dried Com-dung ( or Pigeons- 
dung, or Sheeps-dung, &c. ) upon them, and water them when there is 
caule. 


The Cole flower is an excellent Plant, and deſerves a place in the Gl-frer:, 
Kichin-garden; their ſeeds are brought out of 1taly, and the Italians re- 


ceive it from Czxdia. and other of the Zevantine parts, which is the beſt, 
and produces the largeſt Heads. | 

You may cither ſow the ſeeds in Avg»ſt, and carefully preſerve them 
over the Winter, or you may raiſe them in your hot Beds at the Spring, 
and remove them when they have indifferent large leaves into goodLand 
prepared for that purpoſe ; but the beſt way 1s todig ſmall Pits, and fill 
them with good rich light Mould, and therein Plant your Cole-flower, 
which muſt be carefully watered. - 


There are divers ſorts of Cabbages, and of ſeveral colour and forms ; ng and 
YI 


but we ſhall here take notice of no more then the ordinary Cabbage and 
Colewort, being ſufficient for our Country Kztchin. 

The Seed is to be ſown between Midſnmmer and Micheelmafi, that it 
may gain (trength to defend it felt againft the violence of the Fines 3 
. þ 4 whion 
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_ whi-h nevertheleſs it can hardly do in fome years : or you may raiſe them 
on A hot Bed in the Spring. | 

In 4111, or about that time, they areto be tranſplanted intoa very 
rich and well-ſtirred Mould ; if you expeG the largeſt Cabbages, they de- 
light moſt in a warm and light Soil, and require daily watering till they 
have taken Root, [4p 

In any ordinary ground,being well digged and wrought,may you raiſe 
great quantities of ordinary Cabbages and ( o/eworts. | | 

It you intend to reſerve the Seed, let it be of your beſt Cabbages,placed 
low in the ground during the Winter, to preſerve them from the great 
Froſts and cold Winds; cover them with Zarthen-pors, and warm Soil 
over the Pors, and at Spring Plant them forth. 

There is another ſort of Cabbage, commonly called the Savoy, being 
ſome « hat {weeter and earlier than the common Cabbaye 3 and therefore 
to be preierred : Ir is raiſed and planted as the other, as alſo is the ſmall 
Dutc!; Cabbage. 

This is ſo common a Sallet-herb either raw or boiled, and the way of 
Propagating thereof ſo eaſy, that I may the better paſs it by. 

Only if you have a deſire to have them white, or b/anch them ( as the 
French term it )then when they are headed or loaved inatair day,when 
the Dew is vaniſhed, bind chem about with long ſtraw, or raw Hemp ; 
or more ſpeedily, you may coverevery Plant with a ſmall Earthen-por, 
and lay ſome hot Soil upon them, and thus they will quickly become 
white. 

of Beee,, - This ordinary Plant is by ſeveral made uſe of; it loves a fat and rich 

Soil; it's uſually ſown in the Spring, and-will come up ſeveral years in 
| the ſame ground, and may be Planted forth as Cabbages are. 

of Aniſe., HAniſceds may be Propagated in England, as tome have already experi- 

enced, by ſowing them in February, between the Full and Change ofthe 
Moon ; then ſtrow new Horſe-dung upon them. to defend them trom the 
Froſts. 'Thele will ripen about Barholomew-tide; then alſo may you ſow 
again for the next year. | 

Let your ground be well ſtirred about Michaelmgfh, for that which you 
ſow in February ; the black rich mellow ground is the beſt. 


Savor 


Leitice. 


SECT. III. 


Of Carrots, Turneps, and other Roots uſefull in the 
Kitchin. | 


of Gor Carrots are the moſt Univerſal & neceſſary Roots this Country affords, 
| % only they will not proſper in every ground 3 they principally delight in 
a warm light or Sandy Soil; or if Planted in other, it muſt be well ftirred 
and manured : but if the ground be naturally warm and light, though 
but indifferently fertil, yet will they thrive therein : It is uſual to ſow 
them in the Intervals between the Beans, in digged not in Ploughed 
Land, becauſe of extending their Roots downwards : After the Beans 
are gone, they become a ſecond Crop ; the beſt are for the Table, the 
other for the teeding or fatting of Swine, Geeſe, &c. ſome of the faireſt 


latd up in reaſonable dry Sand will keep throughout the _— _ 
aire 


it... cn 
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faircit of them may you relervell the Spring, and Plant them tur 


Seed. 


you a hint ; theretore have we little more to ſay,but that for your Xirch- 
in-uſe you may ſow them at ſeveral times; and it the Weather, the Birds, 
Ir the Worm deſtroy them, you may renew your labour and coft for a 
ſmall matter. After they are in their Prime, you, muſt Huuſe them 
from the Froſt, by laying them in your Celler, or ſuch like place, 
on Heaps. , | 
The Parſzip is an excellent ſweet Root, and very pleaſing to ſome 
People ; it is to bz ſown in the Spring, in a rich, mellow, and well-ſtir- 
red Soil. When they are grown to any bigneſs, tread down the tops, 
which will make the Roots grow the larger: the like may be done 
to Carrots, Turneps, or any other Roots. Towards the Winter, when 
you raiſethem, they may be diſpoſed of in Sand, to be preſerved as Car- 
rots, Turneps, &c. The faireſt may be kept for Seed, as before of Car- 
r2ts; and then take the faireſt and; talleſt crops of thoſe Seeds in the 
.2mmer, and ſow them, and by. this means you may attain the faireſt 


Roots. c 


The Skirret is ſweeter than my of the former Roots they delight in of Shine, 


a very fat and light Mould, and are Taifſed of the flips, being planted in 
the Spring time 1n Ranges, about five or ſix incbes alunder : at the win- 
ter when you.raiſe the Roots, you may lay the tops in Earth till the 
Spring, for your farther encreale. | 

Radiſhes are fo commonly known, and their Propagation ſo eaſie,that 
here needs no more to be ſaid about them. | | : 
Potatoes are very uſual in Forreign parts, and, are Planted in ſeveral 
places ofthis Country to a very good advantage; they are eaſily en- 
crealed, by cutting the Roots 1n ſeveral pieces, each piece growing as 
well as the whole Root; they require a, good fat Garden-mouldybut will 
grow intifferently well in any : they are commonly eaten either Butter- 
ed, or in Milk. I do not hear that it hath been as yet efſayed, whether 
they may not be Propagaced in great quantities, for food for Swine or a+ 


ther Cattle. | 36 ; bi; | 
Feruſalem Artichoaks are near of the Nature of the:Potetoes; but not fo 


good, nor ſo whollome, but may. probably-be propagated in great = O foo 
O 


tities, and prove good food for Swine :: They are-gither Planted of the 


Roots, or of Seeds. | ETD 
Orions are Roots very much in requeſt for their ſeveral and divers u- 


As tothe generall way of Propagating Turneps we have already given Turneps. 


Parſneps. 


of Radiſher. 


Of Potanes. 


ſes they are put unto inthe Kitihin.; they delightin a fine fat and warm 0f 0niene. 


Mould, and are to be ſown in March, or {oon after ; but if you' ſow them 
ſooner, you muſt cover them at the firſt: Where they come up teothick; 
they may bedrawn and planted where they __ : when they are 
grown to ſome reaſonable bigneſs, you ought to bend down, or ttead the 
Spindle or Stalk, which will make the head the larger: being fown with 
Bay-Salt, they have proſpered exceeding well. In:-:Yuguft are uſy- 
ally ripe ; then arethey to be taken-up and dried /in the Suh. and reſers 
ved for uſe, in places rather dry chan moiſt. - . -; :: ty! 


This is ſo Univerſally. known and ated; .thatT need ſk _ E of Garlic 


_ it: If ſetin rich groundit encreaſesto admiration, .and may be 
multiplied without: hazzard of weather: keeping dowa the leaves makes 


the Root large. 
- R 2 They 
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Tobacce. 


They are ſown as the Onions, and afterwards it is beſt to tranſplane 
them x Hang that they may have a great deal of Yhite talk, one ſuch Leek 

being worth two others. 

The faireſt and biggeſt of Zzeks and Onion;are to be reſerved and plant- 
ed for Seed ; the Stalks whereof are to be propped up with ſticks, by 
realon'of their weight: When the Seed is ripe, reſerve the Heads on 
ſome Cloath, and let them be chrough dry &re you rub them our. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of Kitchin-herbs and Plants very neceſlary and 
uſefull, and alſo profitable to be propagated and advanced in our Coun- 
try-Gardens 3 as Thyme, Hyſſop, Sage, Roſemary, Marjerom, Violets, and ſe- 
veral others : Their ways and manner of Planting being fo Univerſally 
known, and not altogether pertinent to our difcourlſe, I ſhall paſs them 
by, and refer you to others that treat of them. 

I thought to have omitted this Plant, by reaſon the Statute-Laws are 
ſo ſevere againſt the Planters of ic, but that it is a Plant ſo much impro- 
vivg Land, and imploying ſo many hands, that in time it may gain foot- 
ing in the good Opinion of the Landlord, as well as the Tenant, which 
may prove a means to obtain ſome liberty for itsgrowrh here, and not to 
be totally excluded out of the Husbandmans Farm. The great objeQion 
is the prejudice it will bring'to Navigation, the fewer Ships being 
imployed; and the lefſening his Majeſties Revenue. To which may be 
anſwered, That they are but few Ships imployed to #irginis ; and if 
many, yet there would be but few the leſs; for it's not®ro be imagined, 
that we ſhould Plant enough to furniſh our whole Nation, and maintain 
a Trade abroad alſo: And in caſe'it ſhould leflen the number of Ships for 
the preſent, theywould ſoon encreaſe again, as the Trade of Y:rginia 
would alter in other Commodities, as $i/k, Wine, and Orl, which would 
bea much better Trade for them and us. 

And as tothe leſſening his Majeſties Revenue, the like Impoſition may 
be laid on the ſame Commodity growing at home; as if imported from a- 
broad, or ſome other of like value in lieu of it. 

Certain it is, that the Planting of it would imploy abundance of peo- 
ple in Tilling, Planting, Weeding, Dreſſing, and Curing of it. And the 
improvement of Land 1s yery great, from ten ſhillings per Acre to thir« 
ty or forty pound per-Acre, all Charges paid : Before the laſt fevere Laws, 
many Plantations were in Glouceſterſhire, Devonſpire, Somerſetfbire, and 
Oxfordſhire, to the quantity of many hundred Acres. 

Some objeQ, that our Engliſh-Tobacco is not ſo good as the Forreign; 
bur if it beas well reſpe&ed by the Vulgar, letthe more Curious take the 
other that's dearer. Although many.are of. Opinion that it's better than 
Forreign, having a more Haxr-gaft, which pleaſeth ſome; if others like 
it tot, they may in the curing of it make it malder, and by that means al- 
ter or change it asthey vleats : It hath been often fold in Londey for Spa- 
ziſþ Tobacco. 73 / + 

The beſt way and manner of Planting and Curing it, would be eaſily 
obtained by mers 5 rms: forne would be ſure to diſ- 
cover the right way of ordering it, and'what grounditbeſt affeQs. 

But that which hath been oblerved is, Ttiat itaffeAsa rich, deep, and 
warm Soil, well drefſed in the Spring before Planting tune: The Young 
Plantsraiſed from ſeed in Febraery or Afarch, on ahot Bed, and then 
planted abroad in your prepared ground, from whence you may = 
P 
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Qa very good Crop, and lomerimes two Crops in a year. 'The Leaves, 
when gathered, are firſt laid together on heaps for lome time, and then 


hang'dup(/ byLhreads run through them )1n the ſhade, uncill they are 
through dry, ap n pyt upand ; the longer the better. ln this 
Experience 15 the Dy ſer. 


SECT. V. 


; 
| 


Of the manner of ordering and preparing of Garden= 
ground, making of Hot-Beds, and Watering of 
the Gardens, &c. 


'Thereare many Gardent-Platsin England, which either fot their cold 
Gituation, or the cold or unnatural temper ofthe ſoil, or ſach like impe- 
diments, and by reaſan of the ignorance of the Gardiner, or @waer there- 
of, produce little or no Fruit or Tillage an{werable to the coſts, trouble, 
or expeQation of the Owners thereof : Wherefore we ſball give you here 
the beſt Rules, DireQions, and Inftructions we either know or have 
read of in any of our Ruſtick Authors. | 

If the Land be ofa light and warm Nature of its felf whereof your ,,, ..., 
Garden is made, there needs only common Horfe-dang or Cow-4ung to be mays of rem 
mixed therewith in the digging or trenching, to carich it : but if the fering would. 
Growed or Mould inclinetoa Clay, or ſtiff ground,then procure ſome 

ood light and fertil Sand, or Mould of that nature, and niix with your 

ung in ſome corner of your Ground equally together, and ſuffer it ſo to 
lie and rot over the Winter, whickin the Spring will prove an excellent 
warm Manure to lay to the Roots of your Plants, or to make whole Beds 
thereof, by mixing it in good quantities with the-nagural Soil ; and if you 
can procure it with conveniency, the more of Pigeons-dung, Poaltry dung, 
or Sheeps-dung you mix with it, the lighter and warmer it will be. Alſg 
an equal compoſition or mixture of Dung and Earth is neceſſary to 
be laid by, tbat it may 'be thoroughly rotten and turned to Earth 
by the Spring, that it may then be fit to-renew the Earth about your Hops, 
Artichoaks, and ſfuchlike"; and alſofor the Plantiag.agd Sowing theteia 
Cole flowers, Cabbages, Onions, &c. oF 

The beſt and ſureſt way of ſowing Secds to havezhe moſt advantage of x4. 1ep ny 
ſueh Dung or Soil, and that they may come-up:moſk even, and be all bu- f ſrrng 
ried at one certain depth, is thus : Firſt Rake your Bed even, then throw #4 eds. 
on apart of your mixture of Earth and , Wbictralſo Rake very even 
and level, on which faw your Seeds; whether reno, Leeks, Lerrice, or 
ſuchlike ; then with a wide Sieve ſift onthe Earth mixed with Dung; 
that it may cover the Seeds about a quarter ofan Inch deepyor little more, 
4nd you ſhall not fail'of a fruitfull Crop, EEE | 

If your Garden be obvious to the cold winds, which are very infuri- 7. 194 ground 
ous to moſt ſorts of Plants, next unto Trees, Pales, Walls, Hedges, &c. warn & try. 
lay your gronnd after this following manner ; that js, let it be laid upin 
Ridges a foot or quay 16 ſomewhat upright on the back or North- 
fide thereof, and more ſhelving or floping to the' $owrhward, for abour 


three or four foot broad, on which fide you may ſow any of your Gar- 


den-Tillage ; and theſe Banks lying one behind the other, will _ 
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The Mak. ny 
of bat Beds. 


of Watwing 
of Plants. 


break the Winds, & theſe ſhelving ſides will much expedircethe ripening 
of Peaſe or other Fruits,by receiving more direCtly the Beams of the Sun: 
and in caſe the ground be oyer-moiſt, you may Plant the higher; and 
if over dry, then the lower : Sothart it ſeems to remedy all extreams, 
except Heat; which rarely injures. 

To make a hor Bed in Fetruary, or earlier, if you pleaſe, for the raiſing 
of Melons, Cucumbers, Radiſhes, Coleflowers, or any other tender Plants or 
Flowers, you muſt provide a wart place defended from all Winds, by 
being encloſed by a Pale or Hedge made of Recd or Straw, about ſix 
or ſeven foot high, of fuch diſtance or capacity your occaſions require ; 
within which you muſt raiſe a Bed of about twoor three foot high, and 
three foot over, of new Horſe-dung, of about ſix, eight, or ten days old, 
treading it very hard down on the top, being made level: and if you will, 
edged round with Boards ; lay of fine rich Mould about three or four 
inches thick ; and when the extream heat of the Bed is over, which you 
may perceive by thruſting in your finger, then Plant your Seeds as you 
think fit ; then ere ſome Forks four or five inches above the Bed,to ſup- 
port a Frame made of Sticks, and covered with Straw,to defend the Secd 
and Plants from cold and wet ; only you may open your Covering in a 
warm day for an hour before Noon; and an hour after. Remember to 
Earth them up as they ſhootin height ; when they are able to: bear the 
cold you may tranſplantthem, | 

Many curious and neceſſary Plants would ſuffer, were they not care- 
fully watered at their firſt remoyal, or in extream dry Seaſons 3 therefore 


this is not tobe negleQed. Early in the Spring, whileſt the weather is 


cold, be cautious of watering the leaves of the young and render Plant, 
only wet the Earth about it. 

When your Plants or Seeds are more hardy, and the Nights yet cold, 
water inthe Fore-noons ; but when the nights are warm, or the days ve- 
ry hot, then the Evening is the beſt time. 

If you draw your water out of Wells, or deep Pits, it ought to ſtand 
a day in the Sun in ſome Tub, or ſuch like, for your tender Plants in the: 
Spring. | 

"But: Pond, or River, or Rain-water needs it not,and is to be preferred 
before Well-water, or Spring-water. | 

If you infuſe Pigeons-Dung, Sheeps-Dung, Hen-Dung,, Aſhes, Lime, 
or any Fat Soil or Matter in your Water, either in Pits, Ciſterns, 
or other Veſſels for that purpoſe, and therewith cautiouſly Water 
your Plants ; it will much add to their Encreaſe and Multiplicati- 
ON, | 

For Coleflowers, Artichoaks, and ſuch like, let the ground ſink a lit- 
tle round the Plant, .in form of a ſhallow Diſh, the water will the better 
and morecvenly goto the Roots. 

Water not any Plant over-much, leſt the Water carry with it away 
the Vegetative or Fertil Salt ; and ſoimpoveriſh the Grouud, and chill 
the Plant. | 

It is better to watera Plant ſeldom-and throughly ; than often and: 
flenderly; for a ſhallow Watering is buta deluſion to the plant,and pro- 
vokes it to-root ſhallower than otherwiſe it would, and ſo makes it more 
obviousto the extremity of the weather. 


If 
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If youare willing to have the ground always moilt abour any Plant, 
place near it a V efſel of Water, putring therein a peice of Woolea Cloch 
or Liſt, and let the one end thereof hang our of the Vellel to the ground, 
the other endin the Water, in manner of a Craze: Let the Liit or Cloth 
be firſt wer, and by this means will che water continually drop till all be 
dropped out of the Veſſel, which may then be renewed. The end that 
hangs without the: Veſſel, muſt be always lywer than the water within 
the Veſlel, elſe it will not ſu : If ir drop not faſt enough, encreaſe 
your Liſt or Cloth:3 if too faft, diminiſh jt-i0 \. SY A'S 

If the Weather be never ſodry when you ſow any ſorts of Seeds, water 

them not till they have been in the ground kverat days, and the ground 
a little ſetled about them. 
- * The ſeveral obſervations and direQiqny.in Phaating, Sowing, Propa- 
ting, and ordering all ſoxts of Garden+T'illage,and rempering, and tit- 
ting the ground, and the divers Dangs,$6il,aad Mittyres for that pur» 
pale are more largely and particularly Treazed of in my Syſtems Horcicul- 
ture, lately Printed. Nis for 


1 


Of Horſes, 


CHAP... IX. 


C a erties. tb: Sto dt 
Of ſeveral ſorts" of ' Beaftt,” Fowls, and Inſefts, 
uſually kept for: the eAdvantage.and uſe of the 
Huſbandmang pow hr win 
[:. } JYOC | 
if UR Country-Farm is'of little 'trR nfid benefit Wus; notwithſtand- * 
ing all our care; paitis\ ard coft8t Fencing, Planting, or other- 
wife orderingthe ſame,unifefs itbe well locked and-previded withBeaſts 
and other Animals as welÞfor fabourdtutrength in Filling and Manu- 
ring the ground, and facilitating other labours, and Exerciles, asfor the 
furniſhing the Market and Kitchin. | 
And not only for theHusbandmans own proper uſe,and for the Home- 
Market,but they are principal Inſtruments to maintain a Forreign Trade 
withal. Our Geldings are Tranſported for conſiderable returns : Our 
Beves yield much Butter, Cheeſe, Leather, Horn, Tallow, and Meat for 
our Forreign Trade: Our Sheep great quantities of Wool, wherewith 
our Cloathing is maintained, and Leather for our Glovers Trade: Our 
Swine excellent Bacon : Qur Coneys plenty of Fur : Our Fowl ftore of 
Feathers: Our Bees Wax and Honey, &s. All conducing to ſupport 
the flouriſhing Trade of England. 


SECHL 
of Beaſts. 


» 


The Horſe hath the Preheminence above all others, being the-Nobleſt, 
Strongeſt, Swifteſt,and moſt neceſſary of all the Beaſts uſed in this Coun- 
try for the Saddle, for the Plough and Cart, and for the Pack. 

Where you have good ſtore of Paſture, cither in Several or in Com- 
mon, or in Wood or Groves, it is no ſmall advantage to keepa Team of 
Mares for the Breed ; but where there is moſt of Arable, and a littlc of Pa- 
fture-Land, Horſes or Geldings are more neceflary : which difference we 
may obſerve between the great Breeding-places for Horſes in the Paſtures 
and Wood-lands, and the naked Corn-Countries ; the one full of gallant 
luſty Mares, the other of Horſes and Geldings. 

As tothe Shape and Proportion, Colours, Age, Ordering, Breeding, 
Feeding, aud Curing the ſeveral Diſeaſes of Horſes, I ſhall here be filent, 
and refer you to the ſeveral 4uthors who have copiouſly treated ct that 
SubjeR, it being too large for this place. 

Only I adviſe you, if you keep them for Breeding, that you furniſh 
your ſelf with a good kind: For ſuch did /7g:i/adviſe his Husbandman 
to obtain for his Stock, under this Character. | 


For 
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For the fair Iſſue of the gen'rous Sire 

Walks prondiy round about the ſpacious Field, 
Whcſt bu ſoft Thighs in ſapple Flexares yield, 
Firſt dares the way, and threatning Revers take, 
Ando're an unknown Bride at Full-fpeed make 
Nor fears vain ſounds : That hath a lofty Netk, 
Ahand/cm Head, ſhort Belly, and broad Back, 
Luxuriant Swelling on bis valiant Breaſt, &C. 


Thoſe that can procure a good kind, and have the conveniences of 
breeding them, raiſe the greateſt advantage that is to be made of any 0- 
ther Animal Whatſoever. | 
Aſſes are commonly wr =; yet not to be little ſer by, becauſe cf cheir of 4c Aj. 

ſundry Commodities, and the hardneſs. of their Feeding : For this poor 

Beaſts contents himſelf with whatſoever you | him ; Thitties,}:r; ars;: 
Stalks, Chaff, ( whereof every Country hath ſtore ) are good meat with 
him : Beſides, be may beſt abide the ill looking to of a negligent Keep- 
er, and be able to ſuſtain'blows, labour, hunger and thirſt, being ſeldom 
or never ſick; and therefore of all other Cattle longeſt endureth : for 
being a Beaſt nothing chargeable, he ſerveth for 'a-number of neceſſary 
uſes: in carrying of Burdens he is comparable to the Horſe ; he draweth 
thc Cart/ſo the Toad be not great) for Grinding in the Mill he paſſeth all 
others. Thus far Haresbatch. wk 

The Milk of the Af is eſteemed an excellent reſtorative ( by moſt 
Learned Phyſitians ) in a Conſumption. 1h 

' Bur Ipreſum= one main Impediment of their not being ſo frequently 

kept, is their deſtruQive Nature to Trees, which they will Bark with 
their mouths where they can come at them : This is no ways pleaſing to 
a good Husband. . jd 

The Mule or Moil, is bred of a Mare covered with an ff : It's a gry are 
hardy Beaſt, much better then an Af, and very traQable and capable of 
much Service. | 

Cows and Oxen are worthy" Beaſts, and in great requeſt with the orcony md 
Husbandman, the Oxe being uſefull at his Cart and Plough, the Cow 0xen. ' 
yielding great (fore of proviſion both for the Family andthe Market. 
| Concerning their Form, Nature, and choice, I need ſay little, every 
Countrymen almoſt underſtanding how to deal for them. - 

As of Horſes, ſo of Cows, Yirgit sadviceis to procure the beſt. 


———— FP ho ere breeds 
Brave Horſes, or for Ploagh ſtrong Bullocks Feeds, © 
To _ wellebody'd Females muſt have tare : 
Of the teſt ſhape the ſour-looks Heifers ave ; | 4 
Her Head great, long her Neck, and to hey Thigh 2 
Down from her Chin = Dewlaps dangling Lye. ; 
$ Long-ſided, all parts large, whom great Feet bears, 
And under crooked Horns her briſtly Fars, 
Thoſe beſt I like whons ſpotted white adorn 
Or ſbur the Toke, oft butting with the Horn ; 
The whole Cow fair, and Fiſag'd like the Male, 
Sweeping the ground = her long buſby Tail. 
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The beſt ſort is the large Dutch Cow that brings two Caives at one 
birth, and gives ordinarily two Gallons of Mk at one 'Meal. 

As for their breeding, rearing; breaking; curing of their Dilcaſes, ard 
other ordering of them; and of Mzlk, Butter, Cheeſe, &c, 1reter you to 
_ _ that do more largely handle-that- Subject than this place 
admit of. 

Of Sheep. Next unto theſe, the _ deſerves the chicfeſt Place, and is by ſome 
preferred before any. other, tor the great profit and advamiage they bring 
to Mankind, both for Food and'Apparel. 

Whereof there are divers ſorts, ſome bearing much finer Wool then o- 
thers, as the Herefordſbire-Sheep about Lemſter bear the faireſt Fleeces of 
any in Zng/and. Alſo they are of ieveral kinds, as to their proportion ; 
ſome are very ſmall, orhe:s larger : But the Dutch-Sheepare the largeſt of 
all, being much bigger than any I have leen in Zxg/and, and Yearly bear 
twoor.three Lambs at a time, It is alſo. reported, that-they ſometimes 
bear Lambs twice inthe Year. It may doubtleſs be. of very good adyan- 
tape to-obtain ofthoſe kinds, and alſo of- Spaniſh-Sheep, that bear ſuch 
fine Fleeces:; | ata 11-101 tis 5 alt 

;. As for their/breeding, curigg, and ordering, lrefer.you (as before ) to 
ſuch Autbors that bave largely treated ofthem. .- 

. \ This Beaſt is alſo of ,a- very confiderable advantage to the Husband- 
of Swine. _ 994n, the Fleſh being aprincjpal ſupport to his Family, yielding more 
Hinty Diſhes and'variety of Meat than ony, other Beaſt whatſoever ; con- 
fidering them as Pig, Pork, Bacon, Brawn, with the different ſorts of Ofal 
5:1oni0g to them': Alſo they are of thecourſeſt feed of any Creature 
wharſoever ; being content with any thing that's Edible, ſo they have 

their fill, for they are impatient of hynger. , 

: It isa'great negle& that they are no mope bred then kept than they are, 
their Food beihg obrained: at fo eaſiea rate: Beſides, the Offal of Corn, 
Whey, and other C«lnery Proviſion, it cannot but” provea very confide- 
Table advantage to fow 'or Plant Land on purpoſe with Coleworts, Kzd- 
ney-beans, and: ſeveral other groſs thriying Pulſes, Plants and Roots, 
whereby you may not only raiſe a conſiderable ſtock of them, to your 
great gain and profit, if old 7ſſer ſaid true : 


Atid yet by he ear ha ve Apoved ere now, 
As qdod to the Purkets' a Sow as a Cow, 
but alſo by their Treadiug and Batling, in caſe they be kept in a Court 
made ſeveral for thas purpoſe, they will convert all ſuch Vegetables 
they eat not, intoexcellent Spil, 

It they are ſuffered, to. run abroad, they waſte their Fleſh much ; 
and therefore it is eſteemed the moſt Frugal and Bencficial way to 
wn them always Penned into ſome Court, both for their Fleſh and 

| oil. 
0f Goare. Theſe are kept in ſOnie places foradvantage,being a very courſe feedgg. 
The Kjds are efteemed good meat :.. their Hair is of uſe to make Rop, 
and other things : it neverrots tn the water. The beſt fort of them breed 
twice, in the year : they gopuloally keps in Stables where many Horſes 
are, being eſteem'd an Antidote to preſerve then from ſeveral Epidemi- 
cal Diſcaſes, PP 
Fd 
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And to keep Goats take thou no ſmaller care, 
Nor leſs ſhall be thy gain, than if they were E 
In rich Mileſian Fleeces cloath d ——— 


So Virgil adviſes ; but it is for their Milk, which in that Age and 
Country was much ſer by. 

The Milk of Goats is eſteemed the greateſt Nouriſher of all liquid 
things whereon we feed, ( except Womans Milk )and the moſt comfor- 
table to the Stomack ; from whence the Poers feign, that their God 
Jupiter himſelf was nouriſhed with Goats-milk. 

They crop and are injurious to young Trees 3 therefore are to be 
kept with much caution. 

Firgil obſerved that their bite did burn ſuch Tillage they cropt ; and 
they were by the [talians eſteemed very pernicious to Corn, Plants, and 
Fruit,whereforc in their Leaſes they provided that their Tenants ſhould 
not keep any of theſe ſorts of Cattle : This wrong that the Tillage ſuf- 
fered by their Teeth was ſuppoſed to proceed from their Conſtiturton,as 
being always ina Fever; for which reaſon Goats were not permitred to 
come within the Caſtle of Athens, for fear they ſhould crop the Olzve-Tree 
produced there by Mizerva, Neither is it an objeCtion that the Trees 
are "args and tall out of their reach, for they will climba very tall Tree, 
eſpecially the Elm. Therefore ſuch places are fitteſt for them that are 
Rocky and full of Shrubs, Goſle, and ſuch like, whereother Cattle will 
not thrive, as in the moſt part of Wales, and ſome corners of England, 
where they turn to good adyantage. | 


Although they are not eſteemed amongſt the number of profitable z 


Cattle, yerare they very neceſſary ſervants, and the moſt obſervant and 
affeQtionate of all Beaſts whatever to Mankind : Their love, even'to the 
loſs of their lives, in defence of their Maſter, his Cazele, Goods, &e. their 
officiouſnels in Hunting, and ſeeking after all ſorts of Prey or Game, are 
{o commonly known, and ſo frequently made uſe of, that it's needleſs 
to tell you A 

Only that they are of different ſorts and natures ; ſome as a Guard to 
defend your Houſe and Goods, others as Shepherds, to defend your Sheep 
and Cattle, others as Jaccals or Watchmen, always wakefull torouze up 


Digs. 


the heavy Maſtiffs ; whereof ſome are for the Bear, and others for | 


the Buf, 

Some Dogs are for the Game ; as for the Stag, Buck, Fox, Hare, 
Coney, Pollcat, Otter, Weeſel, Mole, &s. Alſo for the Dack, Pheaſant, 
Paridge, Quoyly Moor-hene, and ſeveral others forts of Land and We: 
ter-towl, = 

Othersare kept for their Beauty, Shape, and Proportion, and for their 
doeible Nature, being apt to Dance, and perform: ſeveral other AQts of 
Adtlivity, &c. 


Beſides the wilde, which are very profitable in Watrens, tame Coneys Gmeys, | 


may be kept to a very great advantage, either in Hutches, or in Pits, 
which is much tobe preferred. Theſe Pits are ſink about fix or ſeven 
foot deep, ina good light Mould or in Chalk or Sand they delight moſt. 
Theſe are to be made round or ſquare, and walled with Stone or Brick, 
to preſerve the Earth from foundring, in leaving places on the ſides for 
the Cozeys todraw and make their Stops or Buries, 
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' Atthe one end or fide makea hullow place tor tl.c Back urcit 105 
chaining him toa ſmall ſtump, that he may have literty ro go tothe 
Rack to fd, and to his Dea toreſt : On the other ſide or end, let the 
x laces be left for the Dyes to make their ſtops in. 

About the middle of the Pit may you place.the Rack to feed them in; 

the Buck onthe one fideand the Dues on the other. | 

In a Pit of about ten foot ſquare may be kept two or three Does ( be- 
fides the Buck ) which will bring cach of them about fifty or more oung 
ones in a Year, ſometimes ſeventy oreighty. When they are about a 
Month old, you may.take them out of the Pit, and eithet ſpend them, or 
feed them in anotber Pit or place made for that purpoſe. 

Their Food'is for the mot part Greens growing in or about your Gar- 
dens ; as Carrots and their Greens, Coleworts, Sowthiſtles, Mallows, 
Pandilion, Saxifrage, Parilcy, Graſs, ahd many other. Alſo Hay, Bran, 
Grains, Oats,&c. 

They ought to be conſtantly fed and cleanſed, and great care taken 
to keep them from Cats, Pollcats, &c. | 

If you have much Garden-ground, and a good Soil free from Water, 
Clay, or Stone, for them ro breed in, they will thiive exceedingly, and 
doubly repay your care and trouble. - 

By feeding them with dry Meat between whiles, in the Winter-ſea- 
ſon, it preſerves them from the Rot.w hich in moiſt weather they are ſub- 
jet unto ; bur if you feed chem much wich dry Meat, you muſt ſet them 
water, otherwiſe not. | 

' Their king, The black orfilver-haired are moſt uſually kept tame, their skins be- 

| ing of great value. 

The great Dutch Rabbit is the beſt for their food, being much larger 

than the other. WC | 
But the white Shock-Rabbit of Tarkei is the moſt pleaſant, having long 
and fine hair, and is now become the moſt 1n Mode, 


— 
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Of Fowl. 


The Conntrywans Farm or Habitation cannot be ſaid tobe compleatly 
ſtored or ſtocked without Fowl as well as Beaſts, yielding a conſiderable 
advantage by their Eggs, Brood, Bodies, and Feathers, among which 

Of Poultry, the Powrry ſeems to have the Preheminence. being more univerſally kept 
then any other ſort whatſoever ; inſomuch that any poor Cottager that 
lives by theHigh-way-ſide may keep of themybeing able to ihift for them- 
0 es es of the year, teediag on /xſefs, and on any thing 
almoſt that's Edible by any other ſort of Animal. 

Profit of They are kept to a very great advantag: in.;the Backſides, and at the 

Foul. Barnedoors of great Farms; and_ as 1 have been certainly informed, a 

good Farm hath been wholly ſtockt. with; Paulrry, ſpending the whole 

pupon them, and keeping ſeveral to attend them ; and that it hath 
redounded to a very conſiderable improvement. It ſeems alſo conſonant 
torcaſon, eſpecially if withina days Journey:of London, that they might 


have 
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Have a QUICk Ictaru aud a good Market, being in a capacity to furniſh 
the Market thruughout the Year, either with £&zgs, Chickens, Pallets, Ca- 
pons, or Cocks and Hens. And the Feathers mult needs yield a Confide- 
rable advancage ; and the Uung of Poultry being of great uſe in the Land, 
much exceeding the Dung of any Cattle whatſoever. | 

Therefore it conveaignt places or houſes were made for them, as dark þ,,z;,, ,,z 
as may be,which doth ans expedite their fatning ; & the Poxltry there +a.uny of 
fed, and their Dung reſerved, and before it hath taken wet let it be mix- ***9- 
ed with Earth, it will undoubtedly anſwer the Expence of a great part of, 
the Cora you feed them withall. | 

if they are fed with Back, or French wheat, or with Hemp ſeed, they Encreaſmg 
will lay more Bggs than with any oiber fort of Grain. of £y.g66 

Buck, wheat either ground and made in Paſte, or whole {the former way 
is the better ) is the beſt ſingle. fatner of Fowl ; Hemp ſeed, as they 
fay, giving an ill ſayour to the fleſh of the Bird that feeds on it : but 
this only upon report 3 if it prove otherwiſe. ic would be one great en- 
couragement to the Planting or Sowing of Hemp that the Seed ſhould 
be of '- oreat ule. b: 

In'Zz yptthey hatch their Eggs in great quantities, in Ovexs made for p,.y;,, 
that purpoſe. In ſeveral places in this country alſo one Hen will lead the Fee: Arnfis 
Brood of two or three Hens, fothat they be hatched near about a time: #7 
therefore may you with much facility batch three or four dozen of Zegs 
in a Lump furacce made ofa few Boards, only by the heat of a Can- 
dleor Lamp ; ſo that you order them that they may hatch about the 
fame time that the Zez hatches her Eggs that you-intend ſhall lead them: 
By which means in a warm Room may one Hexlead many Chickens, and 
raiſe them up with little charge, and wichour the loſs of time of the 0- 
cher Hens. : 

This way may be of ſingular uſe, where you keep Poultry of divers 
kinds, that is, of the largeit kinds to lay, and a few of the lefler to fit and 
Nurſe up the Chick: ns. 

Geeſe area Fowl very profitable in many places where thage are Com. & Geeſe, 
ors to feed them on, being a Creature thattequires little and atten- 
dance, and little charge 1n '!eeding them. 

They multiply extraordinary in ſome places, breeding twicea year; 8& 
it all places yielding a conſiderable price. 

Alſo their Feathers are no ſmall advantage;eſpecially if you ſhare them 


as they do Sheep, as ia ſome places is uſual. 
You may ſet them on any number of Eggs under fifteen, and above ſe- 


Ven, giving tocach Gooſe her own eggs; tor it is ſaid they will not hatch 


- 


a Strangers. 
It is obſerved of Geeſe, That in caſe the Waters are frozen up, (as in 


ſome 'hard Winters they are) about their Treading time, that then the 
moſt part of their Eggs will prove Addie. The realois 1s ſaid td be becauſe 
tht Gooſe proves more fruitfu:l when ſhe 15 trod by the Gander in the 
Water, than if upon the Land. 
:'The Young or Green Geeſe are beſt fatted if kept dark, and fed with g/ fatting of 
Grbund-Mault and Milk mixed together. Geeſe, 
The old and Srwbble-Geeſe will be fat the ſame way, or fed with 


new Malt, 
: | Buz 
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<A erincipal 
Obſervation 
*n faiting of 
Greſe. 


Tte Fewt 
a12112r of 


fanting Geeſe, 


Of Ducks 


Of Decoy-. 
Ducks. 


Of Turkeys, 


Bur in fatcing of Geeſe you may oblerve, that they ulually uty cipe- 
cially in the night-time, with their Zeaks or Bills on their Rumps, where 
they ſuck out moſt of their Moiſture and Fatneſs at a ſmall! Bunch of 
Feathers, which you ſhall find ſtanding upright on their Rumps, always 
moiſt ; which if cut away cloſe before you put them up to fatring, they 
will befat in much leſs time, and with much leſs Meat than otherwiſe. 

For all Water-fowl ſuck their Oyl or Greaſe at that place, wherewith 
they prune their Feathers, which they uſually. do whileſt they fit ſtill. 
By means whereof they are rarely wet with Rain, or by Diving, as 0- 


therFowl are. 


They will feed on, and fatten likewiſe with Carrots cut ſmall, and 
given them. 

The Jews, who areeſteem'd the skilfulleft Feeders that be, do wrap 
the Gooſe in a Linnen _ They hang her up in a dark place, ſtop- 
ping her Ears with Peaſe, or ſome other thing, that by neither hearing 
nor ſeeing ofany thing, ſhe be got forced to ſtruggle nor cry. Atter 
they give her Pellets of Ground-malt or Barley, fteeped in Water thrice 
a day, ſetting by them Water and Gravel ; by which manner of feeding 
they make them ſo fat, that it is almoſt incredible, 

I have heard it confidently affirmed and related by one, That in France 
he ſaw Carps fatted, by being bound with their Noles upright, and daily 
fed with white-bread and Wine : whether their Bodies were in the wa- 
ter or no, I remember not. This, as he affirmed, made the Carps exceeding 
fat and pleaſant. > 

Moſt.certain it is; that darkneſs doth much conduce to the fatning of 
any Cature 3 and alſo reſt and ſleep, as appears by the Bears and Foxes 
in the Northern Climates. | 

Gravel not a little availeth, it being uſual that when Poultry are pen- 
ned up, and have loſt their Appetite, being ſet wheye Gravel is, they will 
greedily eat it. | | x 

Tame Ducks being much of the Nature of Geeſe, we ſhall ſay the leſs 
of them, ogly that they require more Water to dabble in than do the 
Geeſe, anda they are not ſo good Meat. There are ſome ſorts of them 
that lay great ſtore of Eggs, wich are more to be preferred, and are di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the other by the turning up of their Bills more than the 
other ſorts. | _ 

Therearea certain ſort of Ducks kept only to draw unto them, and, 
aSit were, Trapan whole Flights of #:/de-Ducks, and bring or conduCt 
them to the places of their retirement, which are Pools made on purpoſe: 
the manner and form whereof, and alſo the breeding of theſe ſorts of 
Ducks, and the taking of the Wilde-Fowl they bring with them,we leave 
to the more skilfull in that Exerciſe to treat of. | | 

Turkeys, or Ginney-hens, or Cocks, are a melancholly Fowl, as appears by 
their dolefull cry, and the anger that they ſeem to have againſt red co- 
lours, being poſſeſt with a ſtrong conceit that they are mocked, by rea-' 
ſon their own Combs or Wattels are Red. They are a great Feeder, ' des} 
vouring more than they are worth by far, if they are fed with Corn ; but” 
iflet at liberty, and have ranging room enough, they feed on Herbs, or — 
the Seeds of Herbs, without any great charge or trouble, except in the-_ 
breeding 3 at which time they requite carefull attendance, being an ex- 


tream chill Bird. 


Some 
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* Soine having the coavenicncy ofa Wood, or Grove near their houſe, 


have let the Hern-T urkeys take their libexty and ſeek their own Netts, and , 


take care oftheir Young,, which they, will do, concealing their Neſts 


from the Cock, and bring'up their Brood with much bexter ſucceſs than. 


the more-tame. | * ik 
Thcy are ſeldom very fat.till the Winter be, well;-{pent, that they for- 
gettheir Lult: the cold weather gets them a ſtomacks & the long nights 
afford them much reſt. | BEES 
Ttis obſerved that the-whitiſh or light-cgloured, Turkeys, are much 
better meat than the blacker ſort, but withall, That they are. more ten- 
der in their nurſing up. z 


Several ſorts of Pigeons or Doves there are, both wilde and; tame 3 US of Pigecere, 


Food: Pigeont, or Wood Queſts, Rock-Figeans, StockiDowes, Turtle-Doves : 


. Then there are Houſe Pigeons, ſuch as are-uſually kept in-Dove,Cors, or 


Pigeon-howſes ; and divers {orts of ame: Pigeops fed by.hand,kepefor their - 


largeneſs of body, for their beauty and diverſity of colours, breeding al- 
molt every Month. in the Year. But we ſhall: only here treat of Pigeons 


kept in. Dowe-hoyſes, that bring in unto.ſuch chataze priviledged-to keep 
them, a conſiderable yearly advantage, withvery little coſt-op trouble, 


only,feeding of them in the Snowy or Froſty weather, when.nathing' is 
to.-be had abroad, and about Midſummer before Peaſe be ripe, which time 
they uſually.call Benting-time, becauſe then necefizty enforceth them to 
feed on the Bents, or ſeed of Benpet-graſs, no.other Food. being then to be 
had:: Anduſually about that time have they ſtore of Begsand Young 
Qnes, which will otherwiſe be ſtarved. unleſs you help them ; but the 
Duog of their Houſes will in a manner ſatisfy. you for their Meat if 
carefully made uſe of. 


There. is nothing that Pigeons more affe@than Salt; forthey will pick Þ ences 


the Mortar out of the Joyats of Stone or Brick-walls, meerly for the falt- p;.,7 


neſs thereof: therefore do they uſually give them, as oftas-occalion re- 
quiresa Lump of Salt, which they uſually call: a S&/#-Cat, made for that 


Stock of 


purpoſeat the Suterns, which makes the Pigeons much affeR the place : 75 Soca. 


and ſuch that caſually came there, uſually remain where they fihd ſuch 
ood entertainment. | 7! "3:87 
It is aid, if Lime mixt with Sandand Water be. laid in your Pigeon- 
houſe, or near it, that Pzgeovs will very much delight to bi picking in 
it 3 but the Sand mult be more in proportion to the Lime than it is is uſu- 
ally in Common Mortar. | 


If I: fetida be boiled in water, and the holes waſhed therewith, their AM _/+ſerids. 


Feathers will bear the ſcent thereofahoug them, that whatſoever com- 
pany they light into will be ſo well pleaſed therewith,that they will bear 
them corhpany home, to the great encreaſe of your Stock. 


This hath been always eſteemed an excellent "Drawer of 'Regeons, ci- © mminſeed. 


' ther by waſhing the holes with water whergig.it hath been boiled, on 


feeding them with Meat fieeped in fuch Water. 


But chat which hath been experienced tohave bad the greateſt power A Bates 


to draw theſe Birds fram their former bames taxhd place yau debire, is, © 


that you take a Bitch (in her heat of Luſt, or hotyby falt, as they uſually 
term it )and after ſhe 1s fleyed and bowelled, bake hbx in an Ovens (lome 
preſcribe to roft her with Cummin-Seed in her belly ) then lay. her in the 
Pizeon-houſe ; and if you have but few Pigeons there,you ſhall ſoon find 
a wondertull Encreaſe. This hath been an experienced way to Stock a 
decay'd Houle ina ſhort time, Swans 
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— __— — 


Swans are Birds kept for their Beauty and magaiticent Deportment; 
b:ing the Proudeſt; moſt Chaſte and Jealous; and leaſt ſuſtainer of in- - 
jaries oi any other { Their fleſh is cot fo much regarded as the fleſh of 
o:her Water fowl. $0 1% | 

Yet is the C:zxer a Noble Diſh at great Entertainments, which-may be - 
farred and made the more acceptable; by keeping them apart-in a cloſe 
Pond our of which chey cannot ger, having only a little dry Graſs plat 
to ſitand prune themſelves in. Ncar to the Wa:er you ſhall place Tubs 
or ſhallow Veſſels, with Oats, Hheat, Barley, dried Mart, or ſuch like, 
ſ»medry, and lome in Water for them to feed on at pleaſure ; and ſome-" 
tim=s caſt them ſome hot ſweet Grains on the Water : By this means, in 
one Mnrh may chey be fat. 

Peacocks are ufually kept for their excellent Beauty and Deportment ; 
yet they are beneficial to the places where they are kept, by clean{in 
thEn ot Szakes, Adders, and ſuch like : Their Chickens. allo are —_ 
Meat. | $321 | 

| Itisa Bird of Underſtanding and Glory +for being praiſcd, he elevates 
and ſpreads his lofty Tail 3 and of Pride, for no ſooner doth he lYehold 
his teet.-not-chinking them compleat enough for ſo painted a Pageary, 
hz lers his Tail fall out of meer conceit 3 which appears by his melanchol- 
ly poſture ar the loſs or ſhedding of his Tail, till nature hath renewed it. 

In anv place theſe may be kept for pleaſure and variety ; but in places 


ſon's, 4nd the car £0ndon, or ſomegreat City, for advantage. 


eruering of 
ibeos, | 


Mr Hartlib hath the Relation of a Lady that kept ſo. many near Chet- 
ſey, that the hatched two hundred in one Spring ; whereof that though 
many dyed, yet by far the greater part would come to perfe&tion: Alſo 
that thereare many near Zo»10n who keep them to make profit of them 
That they arevery eaſy to bring up, and to keep, when they are once 


palt the firſt Month ; for till then they muit be kept only wich Ants Zegs, 


_ and fed with nothingelſe, which are ealily obtained The firſt Moath . 


being paſt, they are fed with Oats only, requiring nothing elſe: But as 
they love to be kept in Graffte Fields,fo one muſt change them oft to freſh 
.grounds, becauſe they taint the Graſs. Alſo the courts may be incloſed 
with Laths; the Fence muſt be made high, and places of Refuge covered 
with Nets to keep the Hawk from them and their Chickens,w hich they 
more greedily deſire than any other Game whatſoever, | 


SECT, IL 
of Inſed Ss 


Over and above the Stock of Cattle, Fowl, &c. wherewith the Coun- 
try-Farm' is generally repleniſhed, there are ſeveral ſorts of I»/es, that 
being judiciouſly and carefully managed & ordered, may bring intothe 
Husbandmans Purſe no ſmall advantage. Amongſt many of them that 
are uſefull in ſeveral Countries, and to ſeveral ends and purpoſes, we 
have only two, which are Bees and Si/k- Forms, that are familiarly 
known and preſerved amongſt us, whereof we ſhall Treat apart. And 
firſt of Bees, 


Being 


7A 
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Being ſocommonly known and kept in. this Kingdom, that there is 
ſcarcely a Village ( excepting near great Cities and Towns where they 
are not kept ; whereof there are many leveral Trafts written and publiſh- 
cd fnll of Rules, Precepts and Directions fot the ordering, preſerving, 
and managing theſe profitable Creatures, both aſter the old and com- 
monly known method, and according to ſuch new ways and Inventions 
that have been lately diſcovered and experienced, for the Improvement 
and advancement of rhe Income or Profit of this moſt admirable Creg- 
ture : Which ſeveral ways of ordering them being ſo multitarious, and 
the levcral Tracts written of them ſo difficult to obtain, ſo intricate to be 
underitood,and their Rules and DireQions fo different and uncertain, & 
tubjeCt ro ſo many groſs errors and miſtakes, I hope it will be anaccepta- 
ble work to the Countreyman tor me, in this place, to give you the moſt 
lele& and approved Rules and Directions thar are diſperſed in ſuch ſeve- 
ral Aurhors, and todiſcoverunto you the many Fallacies and Deccits 
that ſome would lead you unto, by pretending newer and more advan- 
tageons ways of ordering them than before were known,who themſelves 
had never made a through Experiment of what they publiſhed ; ever re- 
ſerving unto the Ingenouus and Worthy BUT Z ZR, the Praiſe and 
Reipetts juſtly due unto him, for his moſt Accurate and Excellent Piece 
on this Noble Subje& ; who hath as Methodically and compleatly hand- 
led this Part, as ever any Author in our Language did any other belong- 
ing tothe whole 4iſtery of Agriculture, or in ny wiſe relating toit ; yet 
are there many Rules, Precepts, and Ways' of ordering theſe curious 
Creatures, not mentioned in his, Book, elſe had it been needleſs here to 


have ſaid any thing ax re wh, mn 
There is no Creature to be 


— 


In tenni labor, at tenuis non gloria. Virgil. 


Although they are ſmall, yet they are numerous; and although they 
are buſied up and down on poorand mean things, yet the matter they 
collect 1s Rich and Noble: they never reſt, nor are Idle, but in the ex- 
treamelt cold and wet ſeaſons. In the Spring the firſt warm Sun invites 
them abroad to ſeek after imployment, which they daily follow, till the 
bitter &roſts, cold and ſtiff Winds, and great Rains hinder them. They 
are out early 1n the morning; you ſhall hear them like Swarms humming 
on che Lime trees by the Sun-rifing, when they ſend forth the fragrant 
ſcents tor their Bloſſoms. And in the Evening late ſhall you have them 
return from their bard, yet pleaſant Labours. 


At feſſe multa referunt ſe note minores, | Virgil, 
Crura thymo plene, &Cc. | 


But thoſe that youthfull be, and in their Prime, . 
Late inthe night return, laden with 7byme ; 
On every Buſh and Tree about they ſpread, 
And are with Caffis and rich Saffron fed, 

Or Purple Daffadils, and Zindons tall, 

All reft at once, at once they labour all. 

Early they march, and ſtay till Ev*ning drives 


Them from ſweet Fields and Food to ſhelt'ring Hives. 
Z Idleneſs 


cept about our Rural Sear, that affords 23 praiſe and 
unto us ſo much variety of Pleaſure as the Zee, Pleaſure of 


of Bees. 


Idleneſs is {o deteſtabje a Vice amongſt them, that they will not admir 
of it, nor tolerate it 1n any ( ſave their Sovereign ) but EVETY ©Ne 15S COn- 
tinually buſied either abroad in colleQing their Food, or at home in 
building Combs, feeding their Young, or ſome other imployment. 


Pentureque hyemis memores eſtate laborem 
Experiuntur, —— — ——— 


Mindful of Winter-labour in the Spring, 
And to the publick Store they profit bring, 
For {ome provide, and by a compaQt made, 
Labour abroad ; others at home are ſtaid 

To lay Narciſſus Tears, and yielding Gum, 
As the firſt ground-work of the Honey-Comb. 


There are no Creatures perſiſt in that Unity and Amity one towards 
another in the ſame Houſe or Habitation, they having no lggle propri- 
ety in any thing they do or getz for whatever they gather, all have a 
part ; if any be 1njured the other will revenge his wrongs, although 
to the loſs of their Lives. 

Their Labour is not compullive,every one ating his part voluntarily, 
and ſeemingly contend and endeavour to outvie each other in their nim- 
ble and expeditious Voyages, where they ſo mightily lade themſelves, 
that many times their decay'd wings are not able to ſupport them home. 


Sepe etiam duris errands in cotibas alas © 
Attrivere, ultroque animam ſub faſce dedere* 
Tantus amor florum, & generandi Gloria mellis. Virgil, 


But oft their Wines are torn on Rocks abroad, 
| Freely {| _—y their Lives beneath their Load ; 
In Flow'rs, and making Honey ſuch a Pride, 
They have, by which their Lives away do glide. ; 


What living Creature can you keep about you, that can yield you 
morepleaſure, delight and profit, than theſe that poſſeſs ſo little room 
asa ſmall Partition of your Garden: that require no other Houſes than 
what's made of Straw, unleſs you will afford them a better 3 that ſeek 
their own Food throughout the year, if judiciouſly ordered ; that re- 

uire ſo little trouble and attendance, as only a carefull InſpeQion ſome 
| hours in the day intoyour Apiaryin the Months of May and Fune,& 
the lending unto them your afſiftance ſometimes in their defence againſt 
their Enemies, and to help them in their neceſſities, in the Winter-time 
and bad weather, when they cannot help themſelves; and that yield fo 
conſiderable a yearly reward unto you for all your care, pains and indu- 
ſtry about them. 

There can be nothing kept moreadvantageous than an piary.accord- 
ing tothe ſtock or ſum you lay out. Many a Countreyman hath raiſed a 
ſafficient Livelyhood only from theſe laborious: Creatures: We need 
produce no Preſident for it3.itis ſo uſual, Y57gil alſo ſeems to hint as 


much, where he ſaith, 


But 
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I ſaw an old Corycian, who enjoy'd 

'Few Acres, not for Paſtoxage employ'd ; 

Nor was it fit for Corn or Vineyard found ; 

Tet were his Thorns with Silver-Zillies Crown'd ; 

Here you could Vervain and richPoppy find, 

That wealthieſt Rings he equall'd in his mind: | | 
To him huge Swarms his Bees firſt pregnant brought, 

And full Com!'s with Rivers of Honey fraught. 


But many are ready to obje&, that they will not thrive in this or that 

place, or with this or that perſon ; and that ſometimes they thrive a year 
or two, and no more, with many other ſuch like conceirs ; which if 
righty conſidered, it is only the ignorance, {lothtulnets, or wilfull neg- 
lect ot the Keeper or Maſter of them that occaſions, theſe milhaps: And 

ueſtion not, bur itthe due and orderly. Rules' hereafter mentioned be 
obſerved, but that they will equally thrive at all ſeaſonable times, and 
with all perſons, the places and other accidents conlidered. 

Principio fedes Apibus, ſtatioque petenda,  _ * Virgil. 
A convenient and neceſſary place is to be made choice of for your Api- of the Apiary. 

ayy: It is uſual for thioſe that have but few, to place them in any corner 
of their Garden. or in their Courts or Backfides, arid ſome in the Cloſes - 
adjoyning to the:r Houſes, others for want of conyenient room wichour 
doors, have ſet them 1n the Lotts or upper Rooms of their Houſes,and in { 
all or any of the(c piaces will this laborious Creature live > but not with 
that content, nor to chat advanrage of the Bee- Maſter, as if more propi- 
riouſly diſpoſed of ; for either they have not ſufficient of the Sun where- 
in they principally del:ght, and which enables them for their employ- 
ment, or they are too much open to the Winds, which is a great hin- 
drance to them in their return when laden, or they are ſubject ro An- 
noyances,inciden: to luch cl»ſe corners and inconvenient places ; which 
is a principal cauſe of their not thriving ſo well as otherwiſe they might 


do, if better placed. 
Therefore where it ts: in your Eleftion what place to have, and intend | 


to poſſels your ſelf of a conſiderable ſtock of Bees, make a ſquare Plat, Fomm and 
and ſever and divide it by its ſelf; 'of capacity adiſwerable to the ſtock -2nne of the} 
you intend to raiſe; butrarher bigger than lefLand rather long'( extend-*""T 
ing from Eaſt to Weſt ) chan {quare, ficing to the South ; rather inclining * 
to the Weſt than Eft, becauſe of the Bees late returning home, that they 
may not then want hght: Butſome are of another opinion, that it's 
beſt to let them have the firſt Sun tn the morning, | that they may goecarly 
dbroad, that being the moſt apt tirgefor the gathering of Honey : Allo I 
have known Bees thrive,very welt, having the firſt riſe of the Sun at 
their doors ; and others not to thrive, heing detained ſome hours from 
it by ſhadowy Trees, and in another place by a Wall; but the ſureſt way 
js to {et them have as much of: both' Morning and Evening Sun, as the 
Places and Fences will ptve way to.' | fete 
You may be ſure that the'Morning Sun mak 


| es them ſwarm early in 
the day, elſe they will = mee Boe Tot Togkt 7, 
' Let it be ſecurely defended from high -Wiritls -on every fide, ei- 
ther naturally by Hills, '- Trees, ''&+. - or Artificially by ' Houſes, 
Barns, Walls, &c. and let the higheſtFences be'on' the North; the other 
ſhould be but low, or far diftant;'teft'it hinder the 'Stin, andalfo _ 
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Of the Seats 
or Stools for 
Bees. 


flight : Alſo let there be no ill ſmells or favour near it, nor that Poul- 
try frequent the place. : 

Let the ground of your Apizry be kept Mown, not digged nor pared, 
becaule it 1s too hot in the Summer, and too cold in the Winter. 

It is alſo very convenient to Plant ſeveral Trees at ſome reaſonable di- 
ſtance from your Bees, as Plum-trees, Cherry-trees,. Apple-trees, Filberts, 
Hazels, Thorns, &c. that they may pitch at ſwarming-time near at home, 
and not be1n danger of being loſt for want of a lighting-place; for want 
whereof you may ſtick up gteen Boughs, and the Bees will pitch upon 
them. 

Alſo let not your Apiary be very far from your home, that you may be 
often with them at Swarming-time, and on ſeveral occaſions. 

The common or uſual way is cither 8tools or Bexches ; Stools are uſed 
by moſt, and eſteemed the better of the two, ſome whereof are of Wood, 
and ſome of Stone; the Wood are efteemed the better, the Stone being 
hot mntheSummer, and cold in the Winter. Theſe Sroo/s are placed at dit- 


, 


_ ferent heights, ſome on the ground, others mounted aloft two foot high; 


#f Benches. 


bf 
41s. 


but iz medio virts;, about twelve Inches is an. indifferent height, and ſer 
a little ſhelving, that the Rain may run off. Theſe Stools ought to be two 
or three Inches wider than the Heyes you place upon them, with a placg 
before a lixtle broader for the Bees to light an, 

Theſe Sools ought to ſtand at. leaſt five Foot the-one from the other, 
meakuring from the middle of each other Steal, in ftreight Ranks from 
Eaſt to Weſt ; which Ranks, if you, place them. one behind another, had 
need be ſix or eight Foot aſunder, and the Stools of the one Rank placed 
againſt the open places or intervals of the other : Place them not near the 
Fences on neither ſide, nor before, fop hindring their flight. 

Benches are uied by many ; ſome I have ſeen placed the one above the * 
other, and on each a Row of Stocks of Bees; which although they may 
poſſibly thrive, yet is not in any wile convenient 3 for Benches cannot be 
thought neceſſary, unleſs you 77 the Hives near together, which pro- 
duces many inconveniencies. Alfo one cannot (o eaſily come to them, to 
trim, dreſs, or order them, where they tand ſo near, or oa Benches, as 
where they ſtand fingly or apart. _ 

But if you-intend to gothrough with.the work, and make a compleat 
Apiery worthy of your care and pains, and wherein you intend toplace 
a part of your delight,:you may make for every Stock of Bees you intend 
ro keep, a ſquare Cot os Houſe of aboyt two Foot ſquare, and two Foot 
and a half in heigh » ſet on four Legs, about ten. Inches above-ground, 
and five or {ix Iaches within the ground, and Fevered over with Boards 
or Tiles to caſt off the Rain, the back.ox North-ſide being cloſed-up, and. 
the ſides re{petting the Eaſt and,V fro have doors to open and ſhut at 
pleaſure, with Lacches or. Haſpesitothem, the Fage or South-ſide to have 
a Falling door to cover the one. balf eof, which is to be elevated ar 
pleaſure,and ſerves in theSummer-time for a Pext-bouſe, not only to keep 
off the beating-Rain from the Hives, but to defend them from the ex- 
tream a the Sun, which abont the Mid-day is. apt to melt the Ho- 


= = 


ney. The other lower half ſhould have two ſmall doors to,open to either 
band, which will ſerve todefendithe dgorsor the: holes of the Zrves from 
{ach injurious Winds, When the Winter approacheth, & the. cold Winds 
are like to injure your Bees, then may' you taſten all your doors ; which 
will as well defend your Bees fronyextremity of gold in the Winter, as 


extremity 


OD W_— — —— — 
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extremity of heat in the Summer ; both injurious to this Innocetir & 1n- 
duftrious Creature. 


Nam frigore mells 
Cogit hyems, eademgque Calor liquefatta remittit, 
Utraque vis Apibns pariter metuenda, 


——— —Por Cold congeals the Honey and the Wax, 
And Heat by melting doth the ſame relax; 
Both which extreams the Bees alike dofear: 


You may remember at the bottom of your little doors, to make an 0- 
pen ſquare jult againſt the 7ee-hole, that the Bees may bave ſome liberty 
(after you have ſhut the doors, to fly abroad. 

Here needs no Hackle todeftend the Hive from Rain, nor is there any 
fear of Wet or Wtnd to annoy them,here may you place any ſott of Hives, 
whether of Straw, Boards, Glaſs, or any other thing whatſoever, with- 
out any ſuddain decay or loſs by the injuries of weather, which by pla- 
cing them abroad they are ſubje& unto: by the means of the Side-doors, 
eſpecially if you make the #eſt-dooy to open to the rigbt hand,may you lir 
ſecure, and obſerve the feveral Workings of the Bees in your Glaſf Hives 
if youare pleaſed to make uſe of them ; but if not, you may at theſe 

laces order, view, and obſerve them, better than when they ſtand on 
-——2 Stools,and with leſs offence to the Bees, and more ſecurity to your 
elf. 

In the Winter-time if your 4piary ſtand coldy and you fear the extre- 
mity of Froſt may injure your Bees, you may within theſe doors ituff 
good ſweet Straw about your Hive, to keep your Bees the warmer. 

Bur extremity of cold injureth not the Bees ſo much in the Winter, as 
Wet, which theſe Caſes beſt preſerves them from; or as Light, and the 
warm beams of the Sun, at ſuch time when there is no proviſion abroad 
for them, againſt which, this Houfe or Cot is a molt certain preferva- 
tive; for when the doors are ſhutin ſuch Months, you are not willing 
they ſhould fly abroad, althaugh the Sun ſhine, yet they are dark, and 
unfſenlible of ſo ſmall a heat, the Eve ftanding ſix or eight inches within 
the doors; when after the common way of Stools or Benches, the Sun 
caſts his Raysto their very doors; which warmth and light together ex- 
cite them forth, to the expence of rheir Proviſion, and the lofs ot many of 
their Lives, as is evident by frequent experience, the mildeſt and cleareſt 
Winters ſtarving and deſtroying the moſt Bees; and on the contrary ; 
the coldeft and moſt frozen Winters beſt preferves rhem. Ir is alſo more 
plainly manifeſt, that in the Northern Regions, as Rufſia, Muſcovia, &c. 
Bees do much moreabound in the Woodsthan in theſe parts, their Win- 
ters being ſodark and ſo cold, which by this way may ih fome manner 
be imitated. | 

In the Spring-time alſo there are ſeveral days that are not fit for the 
Bees to be abroad in ;' at ſuch times may you keep the doors ſhut, leaving 
only the under-pafſage open, where ſuch thar lift may take the Air, 
though by far the greater part lye till unſenfible rhat the Spring is {0 
near. But when you fee the weather is good, and that the Wilow or 


Hithy yields them imployment, you may ſet open your ender-<doors,that , 


the warmth and light of the Sun and Air may encourage them to work, 


_ otherwiſe 
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otherwile you will hitder their early breeding, & make them flothfull ; 
tor I have had the experience,thar by ſetting an empty Hive before a full, 
expe.ting that by the continual paſſing of the Bees to and fro through 
thac empry Zize,they might ſtock it,that ſo | might have had two Stocks 
tor one without Swarming ; but it framed not according to expectation, 
the Bees inthe 1nner Hve being ſofar removed from the Light and Air 
became lazy, and did not 1ncreale nor labour ſo well as thoſe that were 
otherwiſe ordered; therefore open your doors in time, but not too ear- 
ly, for tear of the other extream : we can give you no certain time for it, 
becauſe the Springs vary ſometimes two or three weeks, 

Several ſorts of Hrves are uſed in ſeveral Countries, but here in Exg- 
land they geuerally make uſe of two forts,either /YViker-Hives made with 
{pleets of Wood, and daubed with Cow-cloom tempered for that pur- 
pole, or Straw Hives made of good Wheaten-ſtraw bound with Bramble, 
which are the beſt and moſt uſual that are yet common. 

The Hiker- Hives are ftill at faulthe Loom mouldrin@@away upon eve- 
ry*occaſton ; which ts not in any wile good for the Bees, who love not to 
have any Vears open but their doors. 

There is great diverſity of opinion amongſt Authors, concerning the 


xg f ie bigneſs and form of the Fre; ſome preferring the high and narrow Hive 


of three Foot in height, and one in breadth, or of two Foot broad, and 
two Foot high, neither of which can be convenient : but that Form 
which 1s molt round, and in quantity about half a Buſhel and upwards, 
is molt in ute, and iscfteemed the beſt way, and fitteſt fize ſor your pur- 
poſe.: Some you may have under half a Buſhel for ſmall Swarms. 

Before you put any Swarm into a new Hve, you mult make ihe inſide 
as {mooth as may be, from the ends of Sticks and Straws, which much 
treuble the Bees, who ſpend much of their time in gnawing them off ; 
as inthe night-time you may obſerve in a few days after the Hiving. Afs 
tcr that you have picked out the greateſt Sticks and Straws,then rubthe 
infide over with a Sand-ſtone, & then ſinge it with alittle lame of Straw, 
and wipe it clean. 

Hives may be made of Boards, either of an eight-ſquare form joyned 
together, or round with Hoops like a Milk pail, flat on the top. In theſe 
Hives, if they are made of Wood that hath no unſavory ſcent or taſte, as 
Deal, Beech, or ſuch like, the Bees will delight and breed as well as in 
either of the other, and they will laſt many years, and are freer from 
the injuries of the weather, and ſeveral other caſualties that are ſub- 
je& unto, provided they are made with dry ſealoned Wood that 15 not. 
apt to ſhrink, 'T 

In theſe Hives of Wood may be made ſeveral Glaſs-windows, at what 
height or diſtance you pleaſe,not only for your obſervation of their woxk, 
which you may with much facffity & delight perceive how far they-prg 
ceed, and in what time, but chat the Bees may have the more light ;a 
principal help and incouragement in their Labours. = 

To every of theſe Windows of Glaſs you. ought to. have a ſmall and 
light ſhutter of Wood to haſpe on the out-{ide of the Glaſs in cold wea- 
ther, and at ſuch times as the Sun ſhines on that part 'of the Hive, /it be- 
ing tubje& to both extreams of heat and cold 3 yet ſo, a5 you may take 
them down at your pleaſure for your inſpection, and leave ſuch, always 
. down during he Summer that are fromthe Sun-wards.,. /' ' '.j 7 40 
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We have allo an Experiment of Glaſſes: Hives, publiſhed by Mr. Hart- 
lib in his Common-wealth of Bees; as invented by one Mr. //il/iam Mew, 
Miniſter at Zaſlington in Glouceſterſhire, and thus written : 

The Invention is a fancy that ſuits with the Nature of that Creature ; they 
are much taken with their Grandeur, and doit le their Tasks with delight : 
[took / ſaith he ) Fourteen Quarts out of one of the Tranſparent Hives, dou- 
ble their quantity of others, they quickly paid me their Charges with their Profit, 
and doubled it with Pleaſure. And in another place thus : 

They ſerve only to grve me an account of the daily Income, and a Diary of their 
Negotiations 5 whereby if Tſpend ( faith he ) half au hour after Dinner or Sup- 
per, I know what hath been done that day ; can ſhew my friends the Queens Cells, 
and ſometimes her Perſon, with ber Retinue, She afforded me fourteen Quarts, 
or near upon, in one year ; and if the reſt afford ten apiece, Tthink it a fair gain, 
There is not a Hive to be ſeen about my Houſe, nor a Child ſtung in a year : 
My Apiary confifts of a row of little Houſes two Stories high, two foot 
apart, which 1 find as cheap at ſeven years ena, as Straw-Hackles, and 

far more handſome. "Thus far Mr. Mew. 

We inthe ſame Book find a deſcription of a Bee-hive made of Boards 
of an Ofogonal form, with a Glaſs-window on the back-ſide of it, for the 
obſervation of their work ; the reſt of the inſide of the Hive lined with 
Mat made of Ruſhes : Three of theſe were ſet one on the other, with 
open paſſages between each of them, which produced theſe effefts : 
VIL. o 

In May, ( faichthe Relator ) weput in two Swarm together, leaving 
the places to go 1n open only in the lowermoſt, bur all the paſſage-holes 
open from Box to Box : In the middlemoſt they firſt began their Combs, 
then in the lowermoſt before they had filled the middlemoſt, and fo con- 
tinued till they had filled both; which before they had quite finiſhed, 
they began to make two little Combs in the upper-box, &«. | 

The Combs in che lower Stories were well repleniſhed with Honey, 
and ſuddenly ; bur theſe lictle Combs in the upper, they quite deſert. 
Thus far that Relation. + 

Theſe are the ſeveral Deſcriptions and Forms of Bee Hives we have 

et witball publiſhed : bur it 15 reported, that there are ſeveral other 

aſhions made, and that with very good ſucceſs, as well for the advan- 

tage of the Bees, as pleaſure of the Bee- Maſter, by ſeveral worthy and in- 
Fenious perſons ; it would be very much for their Credir and Reputa- 
tron, and exceeding ſatisfafory to others, if ſuch their Inventions and 
Obſervations were made publick. | 

As for my own particular, I have made matrly & difficult Experiments 
and Effays towards the advancement of the profit and pleaſure of this 
induftrious Animal, and have made uſe''of moſt of the former ſorts of 
Bee- Hroes, and framed ſeveral others, with Remedies and Proviſions for 
fuch inconveniences and omiſſionsT found in the other ; and have with 
as much caution obſerved the Operations and Nature of Bees through- 
ourthe whole year, as m route top would give way to, and my ſhallow 


capacity could apprehend ; as you may find by the ſequel of the 77a : 
Yet have I not finiſhed to attainthe right Majpe. or way of ordering 
them, as I principally ai at. The two unſcaſonable years for Bees, 
1665, and 1667 ; and my preſent Remoyal, preventing the greateſt part 
of my deſign ; It alſo being the work of a year, or at leaſt that part 
of time that comes but once a year, to make one Experiment or Ob- 

ſervation, 


— 
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| ſervation. And the Obſervations already publiſhed, which cvght to be 
a Guide, prove rather an 1gnis Fatans, to lead one out of ihe wa Ys 
than an Izdex to point out the truth 5 as we ſhall hereatrer in this 
Book make. appear. 

Nevertheleſs this Obſervation I have found to be true, viz. That Bees 
delight not in an high Habitation ; the broader and flatter it is, the bet- 
ter rhey proſper; for they eannot with eale pals through the intervals of 

their Combs to the Summit of their Aves: Therefore if you mean to 
make a Hive wherein they ſhould delight, let it not be very high, but 
allow it as much in breadth as you pleale, they will be ſureto fill it. 
of Splecting Bur bciore we have done with the Hives, we muſt not forget the Spleet- 
of the Hives. ;,,9 of them. The way they uſually Spleet the ordinary Strawn & Daub- 
ec Hives, every Countrey Coridon underſtand. As for our Fooden or Glaſs- 
Hiw+s, ſome preſcribe that there be three down-right ſticks from the top 
tO the bottom, and about :wo ſmall Hoops faſtened unto them at conve- 
1:7ent diſtances, which will very well ſerve for the faſtening and ſupport- 
in; ofthe Combs, which way L have uſcd: its bett to let the perpendi- 
cular ticks cxriend ro the bottom, for the Bees the better to crawl u p by 
them to rhe Combs ; but you may have oaly down-right ſticks, or any 
other ways placed, as beſt agrees with rhe Form of your Hive, fo that 
there be not too wide intervals between. 
of the Having prepared ſuch Hives youdelign to make uſe of, the only way 
—_ ff to ſtock them, is by putting the Swarms into them ; notwithſtanding I 
; have many times attempted to intice, and inforce them without Swarm- 
ing (confiding too much on the Writings and Reporrs of other men } 
out of their own old Habitations, into my new Hjves. 

Several Expe» The one way I uſed was this; I ſet an empty Hive before a full, that 
-. utero #7" the Bees paſſing from their old through the new and empty Hive, might 
' : I 
_— * chuſerather to live therein, than go forth in Swarms to ſeek another : 
fearming, but the long and darkſome paſſage, being of Strawn-Hives, made the 

Bees lazy ( as before we noted ) together with the unſcaſonableneſs of 
that vear, that the Bees did not breed any more than to maintain their 
old Stock ; ſo that my deſign became fruitleſs. 
— Thepreſuming on that Principle, that the Bees always, begin their 
work above, and io work downwards, I took an old Stall of Bees, and 
long before r..cding-time inverted the ſame with the skirts upwards, 
and the tops downwards, in an hollow ſtool made for that purpoſe, and 
placed thereon one of my new wooden Hives,with Glaſs-windows there- 
to, having a botrom which covered the whole under-Hive, ſaveonly a 
wide hole in the middle, through which the whole Stock of Bees have 
their paſſage in my new Hive ; and ſo out atthe door of my new Hive 
43 they continually paſſed to and fro. In the Summer-time when the under- 
: Hive was over-full, they took to the top of the new Five, and þuilt 
there ſome few Combs ; which before Winter, when their number leſ- 
ſened, and the under-Hive was able to contain them all, they deſerted ; & 
did not according to my expeQation, forſake their old Stock, and take al- 
together to the new, although the ſame were above them, and the old one 
under them : But in all probability I had had a great number of Combs, 
and a greater ſtock of Bees, and they alſo ſo would have continued long- 
er; which would much haveelucidated this Experiment, had it not fa. 
len our to be in ſuch a year that few Stocks yielded any Swarms. 


Another 
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Another way I made uſe of was this : thinking the Bees would leave no 
place above them uninhabited, I cut oft the top of a Srrawn-hive, until I 
had made a paſſage rhrouph the top of the Combs, and thereon I placed 
one of my Glaſſex-hives, with'abottom, and a hole in the midſt thereof, 
through whichTuſed all the means I could to proyoke the Bees to pals, 
but in no wiſe would they; for as ſoon as they were in the upper,though 
lizlit by means of the Glaſs, yet they immediately returned. 

- Alſo I placed ſeveral Stocks in Strawn-hives, on Wooden hives with 


Glaſs-windovs, and left convenient paſſage out of the one into the other, 


with a cover to the hole that paſſed berween the rwo Hives, which 1 
might move at pleaſure. I ſtopped the doors of the $rawn-hive; that they 
had no other paſſage than through theWooder hive wherein at Swarming 
time they built many large Combs,& ſtored them well with Honey(it being 


a good year for breeding: Bees wherein I made thisExperiment)butwhen' 


the cold weather came, 8 the number of Bees began to lefſen, which they 
always doagainſt the Winter, they crowded all up into the upper Hrves, 
carried up or ſpent the Honey in the new Combs, and deſerted them, lea- 
virig them as'an'empty SpeQacle through the Glaſ-windows. 

\. The one of theſe Stocks about Swarming-time having a good quantity 
of Bees in the under G/aſs-hive, I ſhut the paſlage berween che upper and 
lower Hive with the Shutter made for that purpoſe, and took away the 
upper Stock, & ſet in another place, thinking thereby to have two ſtocks 
for one, ( the Bees being as equally divided as might be ) yet the Bees 
in the under-hive having loſt their old paſſage, or not having their King 
or Queen, or for ſome cauſe or other, did not like their habitation very 
well, but in two or three days were moſt of them gone into their old 
Hive, or loſt ; which compelled me ( for further rryal-ſake ) to place 
the one over the other, as before; then'they fell again to their buſineſs : 
So that by any way hitHerto effayed, I cannot diſcover how to encreaſe 
my Stocks, as to number, without giving them leave to Swarm or go 
forth in companies from their own homes (as. it were) with their 
Prince or Leader, to ſeek a new Habitation. 

But having thus far ſpent much time agd labour to underſtand the 
Nature of theſe wonderful and induſtrious Creatures, and finding theſe 
Attempts not to anſwer my expeCtation,I was unwilling to defiſt; the Er- 
rors of one,uſually leading to the diſcovery of another and better Experi- 
ment: bur began a new way, and more*probable rhen the other ; which 
is, in every Bee-hive of Wood with Glaſs-mindows'T had a large Pipe of a- 
bout two inches ſquare in the clear. that came fromthe top of my Hive to 
the bottom, open at both ends : at the bottom it was cur on the four ſides 
Arch-wiſe, that the Bees might on every fide aſcend-freely up the Pipe. 
T fitted a piece of Wood into this Pipe, to prevent the Bees from making 


any Comes therein, until ſuch time as the Swarm pur in it ſhould fill the 


Hive: then would I place another of the ſame ſort and faſhioned Hives 
on the top thereof, with his door open alſo, / haying firſt taken out the 
ſtopple firted to the Pipe)that theBees from the bottom of their own work 


might aſcend through that Pipe into the newly placed He ; which way 


when they had once diſcovered, doubtleſs they would rather take to 
than {warm : by which means it is moſt probable you may multiply your 
Stocks, by placing Hive upon Hive ad inflnitum, and drive your Bees, &c. 
which I had throughly proved, had not my removal prevented me ; that I 


can promiſe you no aſſurance of the effeR, but hope to give a better ac- 
A a count 
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_ count thereof in a few years; dilcovering thus tar of what I have {een 


The bigneſs 
of S'wirms or 
Stocks of 
Beers 


and made experience of, thar you might avoid thoſe difficulties and cr- 
rots I met withall, and proceed on ſuch ways that ſucceeded well, and 
are in probability to an{wer what your deſire is. 

Where your delign is for Multiplication of your Stocks, there it's beft 
to make your Hives the ſmaller ; and where you aim at great quantities 
of Honey, there make them the greater : S9thatin caſe you cannot pre- 
vail in the one, it may nevertheleſs be a conliderable and ſure advantage 
in the other ; as is evident in Mr. Mew's Experiment of his Tranſparent 
Hive, out of one of which he touk fourteen quarts of Honey 3 then it is 
very probable the Hive held twice as much,for the Wax,Bees, and vacant 


.places: ſo that his Hive was of an extraordinary bignels, and yielded an 


S:gns of 
Strarm: ng. 


Signs of pre- 
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extraordinary advantage. 

 Alſoin the other betore-mentioned Experiment,the OHogoxal Boxes or 
Hives are of a very great bigneſs, at leaſt rewo foot wide, and of about 
fifteen inches deep, into which they put twoSwarms together, which fil» 
led two of them in the firſt Summer. 

Alſo in the Hiſtory ( Butler mentions in his Feq-rivive Monarchy ) of the 
Bees that ſetled over Yves his Study, having {o much room, what an in- 
credible Maſs of Honey was theres produced 2 * 

Therefore we cannot but urge this as@ part of good Husbandry, to 
bavea ſet of well-made Hives tranſparent, or with lights of a good capa- 
City, or tobe added the one aboye the other, as we ſaid before; although 
it be only for the encreaſe of Honey, and another ſet of ſmaller Hives 
only for the encreaſe of Swarms ; for a few. Hives in a thriving condi- 
tion, and well ordered, will yield you: Beers enough to Stock many 
of your larger Hives 

If the Spring be milde,calm,and ſhowring, then it is good for Swarms, 
and they will be the earlier ; but if it prove a cold, dry, & windy Spring, 
ſuch as were 1665 and 1667, then will there be but few Swarms that 
year, and thoſe alſo very backward. 

About the middle of May, in an early Spring, you muſt begin to look 
after them, & obſerve what you can of the uſual figns that precede their 
ſwarmingzthat you may be the more watchfult over thoſe that require it 
when the Hives are full (before which they will never Swarm) they will 
caſt out their Drones, yea although they be nor quite growa. Secondly, 
the Bees will hover about the doors in cold Evenings and Mornings. 
Thirdly there will be moiitneſsang ſweating upon the Stool. Fourthly, 
they run haſtily up and down. Filthly, they lye out in Sultry Evenings & 
Mornings, and goin again when the Air is clear. 

If the weather be warm and calm, the Bees delight to riſe, but eſpeci- 
ally in a hot Gleam, after a Showre. or Gloomy. Cloud hath ſent them 
home rogether; then ſometimes they gather together without at the door, 
not only upon the Hive but upon the Srool allu ; where when you ſee 
them begin to hang in Swarming-timc, and not before, then be ſure they 
will fi ak riſe if the Weather hold. 

To lye forth continually under the Stoal, or behind the Hive, &c. 
eſpecially towards the middle of Jupe, is a ſign or cauſe of not Swarm- 
ing: for when they have once taken to lye forth, the Hive will always 
ſeem empty, as though they wanted company ; then will they have no 
mind to Swarm, Ai 
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Alto much (fformy and windy Weather will not tutter them to Swarm 
when they are Yeady, and that makes them lye out ; and the longer they 
lye out, the more unwilling they are to Swarm. {. 

Another caule of their lying forth, is continual hot and dry Weather, 
eſpecially after the So/ſtios ; which cauſing plenty of Honey both in 
Plants & Dews. their minds are ſo ſet upon that their chief delight, that 
they have no leiſure to lwarm, although they might moſt ſafely come a- 
broad in ſuch Weather. 


Firſt keep the Hive as cool as may be, by watering and ſhadowing both To make htm 
it and the place where it ftandeth 3 and then inlarging the door to give 


them Air, move the Cluſter gently with your Bruſh and drive them in. 

If yet they lye forth, and ſmarm not,then the next calm and warm day 
abuut noon, whileſt che Sun ſhineth, put 1n the better part with your 
Bruſh, and the reſt gently {weep away trom the ſtool, not ſuffering them 
to Cluiter again : Theſe riſing in the calm heat of the Sun, by their noiſe 
as though they were Swarming, will make the other to come forth pexg 
haps unto them, and ſo they may Swarm. | | | 

Divers other ways have been attempted to cauſe Bees to Swarm, as 
by placing a large Pewter-Charger or Platter under the Cluſter of Bees, 
as they hang our in the heat of the Sun, ſothat it may ſtrongly refle& 
the heat ofshe Sun againſt the Bees, which will provoke.them : orelſe 
the ſmooth paring of the Ground under the Bees, and covering it with 
Sand, may probably make them Swarm. 

Some ſay that in caſe the Combs are , built ſo that they range from 
the back ot the Hives to the Tee-hole, and not from one fide towards the 


# 


other, but {o that the Bees may go direAly againit the edge of the Combs, 


that they will be more apt to Swarm than it they weat againſt the Flat 
of the Combs. 

'The error of the Bees, in ranging their Combs, may be rectified by new 
cutting the Zee-hole in the winter. 

Others have faid that in caſe the Hives be made narrower at the bot- 
tom than upwards, the Bees will be more apt to Swarm thaa if the bot- 
tom be broad. - | 

If none of theſe ſerve to provoke them to Swarm,but that they lye forth 
ill, then rear the Hive enough to let them in, and cloom up the skirts 
all but the door : If this ſucceed not, there is no remedy. 


The ſigns of After-ſwarms are more certain : when the Prime-ſwarm Signs of 4 


is gone, about the eighth or tenth Evening after, when another Brood is* 


ready. and again hath over filled the Hive, the next Prince beginneth to 
Tune 1n her Treble Voice, a mournfull and begging note 3 then in a day 
or two ſhall you hear the old Queen in her Baſe Vote reply, and as it were 
conſent. In the Morning before they ſwarm, they come down near the 
Stool, and there they call ſomewhat longer. At the very time of Swarm- 
ing they deſcend to the Stool, where anſwering one another in more ear» 
neſt manner, withthicker and ſhriller Notes, the multitude come forth 
in great haſte, &c. | | | 

If the Prime Swarm be broken, the ſecond will both call and Swarm 
the ſooner, it may be the next day, and after that a third, and ſometimes 
a fourth ; but all uſually within a Fortnight-; Sometimes alſo a Swarm 
will caſt another that Year. 
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When the Swarm is riſen, it is the uſual cuſtom to plagahem a ht of 
Mirth upon a Pan, Kettle, Baſon, or ſome ſuch like Inſtrument,upon pre- 
tence to gather them together, and make them ſettle ; which Cuſtom 
ſeems to be very Ancient, as /irgil witneſleth. 


Tinituſq; cit, & matris quate Cymbals cirenm, &C, 


———— Make a ſhrill ſound, 
And beat the Cymbals of the GoddeſSrouna, 


Some think that it begets a fear in them, which makes them light on 
the next place : Others think that it is becauſe they delight in the noile, 
but this by experience is found to be needleſs, and by Zever in his 1 rea- 
tiſe of Bees it is eſteemed asa ridiculous Toy, and moſt abſurd Invenri- 
on, and rather hurtfull than profitable, becauſe all great noiſe doth diſ- 
quiet and hurt them ; he faith he had above forty Swarms 1n a Year, 
without the loſs of one; when his Neighbours having a far leſs number, 
and uſing this kind of Jingling, loſt divers . Alſo But/cy makes no other 
uſe of it than where there many 4piaries near, publickiy io aciity the 
time and place of their rifing, that ſoa juſt and open Claim may be laid 
unto the Swarm ; eſteeming rhe pretended reaſon of ſtaying the Swarm 
to bea meer fancy. \ 

But if they fly aloft, or are like to be gone, caſt Duſt amongſt them to 
make them come down. 

When your Swarm hath made choice of a lighting place, you ſhall 
quickly ſee them knit together, in form of a Coxe, Pixe-Apple, or Cluſter 
of Grapes : when they are fully fetled, and the Cone bath been a while at 
the bigoeſt, then Hive them. 

Fir (having in ſtore ſeveral Fives of ſeveral bigneſſes ) make choice 
of a Hive proportionable in bigneſsto your Swarm, that the Bees may go 
near to hill it that year; but rather under-hive a Swarm than over- 
Hive them. 4 

Then rub the Hive with ſweet Herbs,as Thyme, Savory, Marjerom, 
Baulm, Fennel, Hyſop, Mallows, or Bean-tops, &c. and with a Branch of 
Hafel, Oak, Willow, or any other of the aforeſaid Herbs, but rather of the 
ſame Tree whereon the Swarm lighred, wipe the Hive clean, and dip 
ſuch ſpriz or Branch into Meath, or fair water mixed with a little Honey, 
or with Mk and Sz/t, or Salt only, and therwith beſprinkle the Hive. 

Then having firſt drank a Cup of good Beer and waſhed your hands 
and face therewith, or being otherwiſe defended, ifthe Bees hang upon a 
bough, ſhake them into the Hiwve,& ſet the ſame upon a Mantle or Cloth, 
on the ground, as is uſual; or you may cut off the bough if it be ſmall, 
and lay it on the Mantle or cloth, and ſet the Hive over it, which is the 
better way. 

If they light near the ground, lay your Cloth under them, and ſhake 
them down, and place the Hive over them ; and ſuch Bees that gather to- 
gether without the Hive,wipe them gently with your Bruſh towards the 
Hive ; and if they take to any other place than the Five, wipe them off 
gently with your Bruſh, and rub the place with Mygworr, Morgan, Worm- 
wood, Archangel, or other bitter or noiſome Weeds or Herbs. 

Then ſet the Swarm, as near as you cah, to the lighting-place till all 
be quict, and every one knows his own home. 


If 
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It the Swarm part and light in ſight one of another,let alone the great- 

er, and diſturb the leſſer part, and they will fly ro their Fellows ; but it 

nor in ſight, then Hive them both in two ſeveral Hives, and bring them 

:ogether, and ſhake the Bees out of the one Hive, on the Mantle where- 

on the other Hive ftands, and place the other full Hive on them, and they 

will all take to ir. | | 
It it happen that your Swarms come late, afrer the middle of Zuxe,and Tniting «/ 

that they are ſmall, under the quantity of a Peck, then put two or three *##®: 

of them together, whether they riſe the ſame day,or in divers: for by this 

uniting, they will labour carefully, gather ſtore of « ealth, and ſtoutly 

defend themſelves againſt all Enemies. The manner of uniting is thus. 
In the Evening when it waxeth dark, having ſpread a Maztle on the 

ground, near unto the Stool where this united Swarm ſhall ſtand, and 

{et a pair of Refts,or two Supporters for the Hives ; knock down the Hive 

out of which you intend to remove your Bees upon the Reſts ; then lift- 

ing up the Hivea little, and clapping it between your hands to get out 

the Bees that ſtick in it, lay it down ſide-ways by the Bees, and ſet the 

Stock or Swarm to which you would add them upon the Reſts or Sup- 

porters over them, and they will forthwith aſcend into the Hive; thoſe 

that remain in the empty Hive, by clapping it,will haſten after their com- 

pany : then when you have gotten them all in, either that night,or carly 

1n the next morning, place the Hive on the Stool, &c. 4 
Place the Hive wherein you have newly put your Swarm you intend £ better way. 

to drive into another, in a place that the skirts may be uppermoſt, and fer 

the other upon them, binding them about the sKirts with a long Towel 3 

and ſo let them ſtand till the Morning, and the Bees will all aſcend, that 

you may the next Morning ſet the Receiver on a Stool: and thus may 

you put three or four Swarms together ; but obſerve to unite them the 

ſame Evening, or the next a fartheſt,that the ſwarm ; leſt having made 

Combs, they arc the more unwilling to part from them. 
In theſe ſeveral ways of dealing with Bees, it is good to defend ones Defence a 

ſelf as well as may be againlt theirſtinging,which to ſome perſonsproves gnaps Bore, 

very troubleſome, eſpecially if they are uncleanly, or haveany ill ſcent 

about them; therefore with caution muſt they be tampered withal. Some 

only drink a Cup of good Beer, and find that ſufficient; others waſh their 

hands and face therewith, which proves a good defence; I have gone a- 

mongſt them in their greateſt Anger and madneſs, only with a handfull 

of ſweer herbs in my hand, fanning about my face,as it were, to obſcure 

and defend it. Alſo ifa Bee do by accident buz about you, being unpro- 

rided, thruſt your face amongſt a parcel of Boughs or Herbs, and he will 

deſert you, But the moſt ſecure way of all, and beyond the compleateſt 

Harneff yet publiſhed, is to have a Net knit with ſo fmall Meſhes, that a 

ee cannot paſs through, and of fine Thred or Silk, large enough to 

come over your Hat, and to lie down to the Collar of your Doublet, 

through which you may perfeAly ſee what you do without any danger, 

having alſo on a good pair of Gloves, whereof Woollea are the belt. 
Bur if the Bee happen to catch you unawares, pull out the Sting as ſoon To cure a 

as you ean. Some preſcribe to waſh the ſame with your Spittle, and ſay fling of « Bee. 

that that will prevent ſwellings : Others commend the rubbing thereon 

the Leaves. of Merigolds, Houſeleek, Rue, Mallows, Toy, Hotyhock and Vi- 

negar, Salt and Vinegar, and divers other things : But the moſt ſure and 


Natural Remedy, 1s to heat a piece of Iron in the fire, or tor _ 
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of that to take alive Coal, and hold it as near andas long to the place 
as you can pofhibly endure it, which willSympatherically attraQthekiery 
venom that by the ſting was left in the wound, or force itout of the place 
affected, and give you an immediate eaſe and cure. The ſame it will affe&t 
on the bitings or ſtingings of Snakes, or other venemous Creatures ; and 
it's probable, on the bitings of mad Dogs : but of this in another place. 

As ſoon asa ſwarm hath entred its Hive, they immediately / if the 
Weather permit ) gather Wax and build Combs, that in a few days time 
there will be ſeveral large and compleat Combs; they lie ſo thick about 
them, that it's impoſſible one quarter of them can be employed at once, 
until the Combs are brought to a conliderable length: and then a great 
part of them may be employed in filling them, the reſt in finiſhing their 
Cells or Combs. 

It's a difficult matter in our tranſparent Hives, to diſcern how theſe 


admirable Creatures frame their curious Workmanſhip, by reaſon they 


The numbers 
of Bees, 
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are ſo numerous that they generally cover their whole work, that unleſs 
the Bees alſo were tranſparent(as Butler terms is) it cannot be diſcerned: 
But through theGlaſs you may obſerve how they carry up their far-fetcht 
goods, and what a mighty ſtir they make, and how perpetually buſie 
they are, and in aclear day when moſt are abroad, eſpecially towards 
the end of the Summer : Alſo when their Young Bees are fit tor ſervice, 
and are abroad, which are thoſe chiefly that hide ſo much of the Combs ; 
then may you plainly diſcern their Combs and Cells filled with bright and 
clear Honey. 

Their numbers, towards the end of Summer, begin to leſſen, which 
gives you a great advantage of beholding them and their work: For in 
their proſperity at Swarming-time, and ſhortly after, they are far more 
in number then in the Autumn or Winter ; as you may ealily diſcern be- 
tween the quantity and numberofa Swarm and thoſe you kill when you 
takethem for the Bees of the laſt years breed do now by degrees waſte 8& 
periſh; by their extraordinary labour,their Wings decay and fail them: ſo 
thata Year,with ſome advantage. is the uſual age ofa Bee, and the young 
only of the laſt Spring ſurvive and preſerve the kind till the next. 

There are ſeveral things that are injurious to Bees, and much hinder 
their proſperity, if not prevented. 

1. Noiſe; which may in part be remedied by the ſcituation of the 
Apiary, free from the Noiſe of Carts and Coaches, the ſound of Bel, 
from £cchoes, &c. 

2. Smoak; I have known that when Zand hath been burn-beater, 
near unto an Apiary, and the Wind brought the Smoak towards it, that a 
great part of the Bees intercepted by rhe Smoak 1n their flight, have been 
deſtroyed; which isa principal cauſe that Bees thrive not in or near a 
great Town. 

C, Ill Smells are very offenſive to them, as before we noted. ; 

4. Il Weather, as Winds, Rain, Cold, Heat, &c. prevented by. the ſitu- 
ation and fencing the 4piary, and ordering the Stocks as before. 

5. The Monſe, Birds, and other devouriug Creatures, which are to be 
deſtroyed, as hereafter we ſhall ſhew you. 

' 6. Noiſome Creatures; as Zoads, Frogs, Snails, Spiders, Moths, &c. 
which you muſt endeayour to keep out of your Fpiary; and allo cleanſe 
your Hivereyerand anon from theſe Vermine. 


7. Hor- 


= 
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7. Hornets and Waſps, in tuch years wherein they:abound, prove great 
Enemies to the Bees, by robbing them of their Wealth, which are de- 
ſtroyed by placing near the door of the Hive a Glafs-Vial half full of Ci- 
Aer, Yerjuice, fowre Drink, or ſuch like, whereia'they go, and never 
return, . | 

8. Bees themſclves prove the greateſt Enemies, both by fighting and 
robbing. Several ans. provokethe Bees to fight ; be Be the Bat- 
tle be but newly begun, may be hindred by ſtopping up the Hive cloſe 
where they begin to fight ; or if it be 1o-far gonethat moſt of the Bees 
are out, and that the conflift is very great,the caſting iupSof Duſt amongſt 
them was the ancient way'to pacify them, as Firgd wieneſleth, 


Hi motas animorum, atq; bec certamine tans 


 Pulveris exigni jaitn compreſſa-quieſcent. 


Theſe huge Commotions, and fo mighty Har, 
Quickly with thramn-up Duſt appeafed arc. . 


Rn Butler condemns this cuſtom 3 and alſo of caſting Driak amongſt 
them. | 
Tokeep and preſerye your Bees from Robbers, which are very uſual 
both in the Spring and Autumn, you muſt be ſure roclopm up the Hives 
very cloſe, leaving the doors very ſmall ; and, according to the ſeaſon of 
the year, to widen and ftreighten them, as you may oþbferve inthe XK 
lender towards the end of this Book inſerted, | 
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The beſt time to remove an old Stock, is a little before, or a little after Removing of 
Michaelmafi, or it you have over-{lipt that time, then about the end of 5% . 


February, or beginning of March, betore they go much abroad, leſt it pre- 
vent their Swarming : or you may remove any time of the Winter,though 
not fo well as in the aforeſaid ſeaſons. 

For the removing ofa Swarm, it is beſt todo it 1a the Evening next af 
ter the Hiving. | 

Let the Weather be fair, as near as you can, when you remove ; and let 
it bedone in the Evening, whenoall the Bees arequiet.. 

The beft way is thus: Take a board abgut the breadth of the bottom 
of the Hive you intend to remove, and in the Evening,or two or three E- 
venings before you remove your Stock, lift it up, and Bruſh the Bees that 
are on the Stool forwards3 or let the Board be a little, ſupported by two 
ledges, to prevent the Death of the Bees on the Stook;, ou this:Board ſee 
your Stock, and ſo let them ſtand till you remove them : when you come 
$0 remove them, ſtop upthe door of the Hive, and ſettheboardiwhereon 
the Hive ſtandeth on a Hend-barrow, and carry themia the place youin- 
rend, and there place them : by which means they.aze; nov-all-diſtuzbed, 
nor a Bee-injured, nor the Hive nor Combs cruſhed by the ſqueezing; of 
the Cloth, nor yet a Cloth uſed about them. 


This of all other things belopging to an Apiary. is of leaf uſe: Firſt, be- of the feeding 


caule Bees that have not a probable Stock.of Honey:to: ſerve them over 7 


the Winter, are not fitto be kept : And then becayſ>ethey that are Bee- 
Maſters, and haye not care enough of them to keep them! from ſpending 
that Stock they have inthe Winter-time,muſt notexpeR toreap any con- 
fiderable adyantage by this profitable Creature, nor-i preſume will.ever 
take ſo much pains and care as is required in feeding them. 
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- Yetare thereſome Stocks of Bees in the'Spring-time;:.that may ſeem 
worthy our care to preſerve them; zz. ſuctithat having buta thin ſtock 
of Honey, and a good quantity of Bees; by means of a'cold dry and un- 
ſeaſonable Spring, cannot make-ſuch timelyiproviſion, as ia other Years 
they might havedone; yet ig all probability may prove an exccllear ſtock. 


| It would prove'a piece of groſs'negle&: 6f our: own Advantage, anda 
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piece of Cruelty to thele diftreſſed: Animals,'uf we ſhbaltd not lend our 
Aſſiſtance. ”y 0R'% 4 ver (f d 44 . 

Which may be. ſeveral ways applied, but:beft:by ſmall Canes or 
Troughs convefed into their Hives, into whichryou tnapput your Food 
you give them ; which muſt be daily cominued til}: the Spring {caſon 
affords them eaſy & ſufficient proviſion abroad, becauſe at that time their 
Combs are full of young Bees; * {earn os Loom 6, 

Of all Food, Honey is thebeſt and 'moſt-narural;-which' will go the 
farther if it beqmixed well with a moderate proportion of good ſweet 
Wort. Someſpreſcribe Toaſts of Bread fopporkin Ferodg als, and put into 
the Bee-bive, whereof they wilknotleavs-ane'Orumb remaining. Some 
alſo adviſe to put into the Hive dry Meal or Flour of Beans : others Pay- 
ſalt, roaſted Apples, &c. whichrate all'very-good. © |! 

Takea handfall of Baum, one dram of Camphire, halt a dram of Musk 
diſſolved in Roſe-water, as muchiyellow Bethwax as is fufficient, Oyl1 of 
Roſes as much ; ſtamp the Baam and Camphite very well, and put them in- 
tothe Wax melted with the Oyl'of Roſes, rand ſo make it up.1nto a Maſs : 
ktit cool before you put in the-My:k, for otherwiſe the heat will fume 
away moſt of the ſcent of it. *:- + "LENTT I) 

Take of this Maſs as muchas an Hazel-nut,and leave it within the Bee- 
hive, it will much encreaſe the mimber of 'your Bees. / You ſhall alſo find 
both-in Honey & Wax three times more profit than otherwiſe you ſhould 
have had. Vide Commonwealth of Bees, ' | 

In Kempen-land in Germany (ſaith mine Author) I have ſeen about for- 
ty great Bee-Hrwes; which contain when ithey are full, about ſeventy 
pound weight in *Honey, placed near -a great Field ſown with Buck- 
wheat * And it was relatedto'me of atruth'by the Inhabitants, that the 
Bees did ſuck ſuch plenty of Hoxey out of tt, that in a fortnights time the 


. 


ſaid Hives were all filled thergwith. 7, | 

This we find confirmed by every years exferience, that the Bees feed 
muct-on Buck-wheat ; for when'that is itt Bloſſom, it is ſufficiently ſtored 
with Bees daily. hummipg through the: Fir td; and the Pees by theig 
pale-coloured Shanks at their return homeyſhew whence they have their 
Store. ESI $152. rinily 0 bet | 
Alſo Amiſeed ſown near the Ypiary isefleetricd an extraordinary de- 


lightfull food for Bees. RODE | 

The principal aim'of moſt Bet-Maſters isadvantage; and it hath been 
the/general deſign of Experimenters to diſcover which way this moſt 1n- 
duſtrious and profitable Creature may be multiplied and maintained with 


- the leaſt expencegeare, and trouble, and alfoto thegreateſt advantage ; 
for they require no more then'a'-houſe of Straw, unleſs you can afford 
them a better : their food they ſeek where itpwill: never advantage you, 
nor any body elſe, if they have it not: Youy circumſpeCtion and care 
only is required to'order and preferve them'{ which alfo is but lictle, if 
you-underftand their natures and remper;and will ſeem mnch leſs,it you 
make it one of your exerciſes of delight and pleaſure. 


Yet 


A 
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Yet do they recurn you an extraordinary recompence and reward for 
whatever you beitow on them, as belore we have obſerved. | 
But that which hath been principally deligned, is to find out ſome 


ways or means how, or after what manner the fruit and profic of Bees * 


may be taken without the loſs of their Lives ; ir being a ſceming a& of 
cruelty to deſtroy the Lives of theſe moſt induſtrious Creatures, to rub 
them of their goods. 

The one way that hath been uſed to this purpoſe, is the driving of 
Bees after this manner : In September, or any time after they have done 
breeding, (elſe will the Honey be corrupted by the Skaddons in the 


. Combs ) place the Hive you intend to take with the bottom upwards, 


between three or four ſtakes, and ſet the Hive you intend to drive the 
Becs into over the ſame, as before we direRed in the uniting of Swarms 3 
then often clap the under-Hve between your hands in the Evening, and 
ſo let them ſtand till the moraing, and then clap ir again; and ſet the 
full Hive on the Stool, alittle bolſtred up, that the Bees may have free 
Egreſs and Ingreſs : then clapthe empty Awe again, and get as many 
Bees out as you can, which will repair to the other Hive. This way is 
ſomething troubleſome to the unexperienced, yet beneficial in ſuch caſes 
where you havea great ſtock of Honey, and few Bees in one Hive, and a 
{ſmall ſtock of Honey in another ; by which means you fave the lives of 
moſt of your Bees, which will gladly exchange their hungry Habitation 
for a more plentiful. 


ExſeCtion is a way hath been practiſed by the Ancients, and hath been xg, of 
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much endeavoured after to be revived again, though not with any good gelding of 


ſucceſs; for if you take away any part ot cheir Combs in the Spring, they 
are then full of Skaddors, which ſpoil the Honey, and alſo deſtroy the 
breed of your Bees: If you take away the Combs in the Autumn; then 
will they want them in the Spring following to lay their Young in,which 
they uſually do before any new matter is to be found to build withall. 

Sa that the new inyentions of mo Bee-Hiwves to open with doors to 
take out Combs at pleaſure, are fruitleſs and ridiculous Toys, publiſhed 
by ſuch that know not the nature of Bees, nor their work 3 who fix their 
Combs on every ſide, that you cannot eaſily open your door ; and if you 
could, the Bees would prove too buſie for you to meddle with their 
Combs ; whom if you ſhould overcome, yet the former inconveniencies 
would follow. | 

Others have adviſed to make Bee-FHves to place the one over the other, 
and ſome to be placed the one at the end of the other ſucceſſively ; that 
when the Bees have filled the one, another being added they would fall 
to work, and fill the next, and leave the former, and ſo fill ſeveral one 
after another 3 and that you may take the Hive that was firſt filled away 
for your uſe : and have alſo deſcribed unto us the particular ways of 
ordering theſe new-iavented Hves, and how every particular thing is to 
be done, as though the Authors thereof had had long experience 1n it ; 
which hath incouraged many to the proſecution of the deſign. 

Which I find to deceive us in ſeveral particulars : for the Bees 
build Combs only at the former part of the Summer ; and after they have 
prepared ſufficient Receptacles wherein to diſpoſe their Honey, and 
anſwerable to their number, their matter alſo being much wafted, 


which they gather abroad for the makiog of their Combs, they = 
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fall to work for the ſtoring of their Ce{s with tood tor the approaching 
Winter : {o that whatever room you give them more, ſeems ſuperfluous, 
and rather provesa burthen than an advantage unto them. The nexr 
year it's in vain to give them more room, unleſs it be to a young Stock 
that could not, or had not time enough to buiid ſufficient the precedent 
year, or toan old Stock that was ſtreightned in room before, as uſually 
our Swarming Stocks are. 

Alſo when you expe to take the top or fulleſt Combs, you will find 
the Bees moſt there : for they will not (as ſome tondly imagine } delerc 
the more remote,and lye in the nearer Combs ; but on the contrary, as I 
have often found. | 

But that which ſeems tome the more probable way ( for I have not 
yet fully experienced it ) is to make your F#ves very ſmall, either the 
one over the other, or the one behind the other; and if you find they 
have a ſufficient ſtock of Honey to preferve them in the remainder, you 
may take the moſt remote Box or Hrve, and place it the nethermoſt, and 


* fo drive the Bees into the other : but this alſo muſt be ſubmitted to 


farcher Tryals. 

To conclude from what we have before Treated, I judge it the moſt 
prudential way to have in your prerya ſufficient ſtock of Bees kept for 
Breeding and Swarming, and another Stock kept in large Glaſs hives, 
whereof we have before diſcourſed, for the tailing of great quantities of 
Honey, which they will much better in thoſe Hives; and I fee no reaſon 
why we ſhould judge it a greater piece of cruelty or inhumanity, to take 
away the lives of theſe Creatures ( who have fo ſhort and inſenlible a life 


' anddielo cafily ) for their Honey, then to take away the lives of any 


other Animals to feed on their Carcaſſes; which is daily done, and that 
with very high degrees of torture : Neither can it be any loſs to the Bee- 
maſter, who may have an Annual ſupply by his Swarming-ſtocks kept for 
that purpoſe, as the great Flocks of Feathers are yearly ſupplyed from 
the Flocks of Ewes, and the large and vaſt fatning Ponds of Carps from 
the leſſer breeding Ponds. | 


Sed fi jam proles ſubito defecerit ommis, 
Nee gens unde nove ſtripis revacetur, habebit : 


But ſhould the whole ftock fail, not one remain, 
From whom they would deſire tlieir Houle again : 


Which rarely happens to a carefull Zee-mafter, but if it ſhould, 


Tempur & Arc adii memoranda imvents Magiſtri, 
Panaexe. 


The Arcadiars rare invention we muſt here 
Remember, who with Blood of a {lain Steer 
Oft Bees reftored. 


— Which invention of the Athenian Bee- Maſter is at large deſcribed 
in irg#l, & with which, in EfieR agrees the Experiment of our Modern 
and 
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and great Husbandman, old Mr. Carew of Cornwal, which is thus : Take 
a Ca/f or Steer of a year old, about the latter end of 4pril; bury it cight 
or ten days, till it begin to putritic and corrupt ; then take it forth of the 
Earth, and opening it, lay it under ſome Hedge or Wall, where ic may be 
moſt 1ubjea tothe Sun, by the heat whereof, it will a great part of it turn 


into Maggors,which without any other carezwill live upon the remaind- . 


er of the corruption: After a while, when they begin to have wings, the 
whole putrified Carkaſs would be carried toa place prepared where the 
Hives itand ready 3 to which, being perfumed with Honey and ſweer 
Herbs, the Maggotsafrer they have received their wings will reſort. 
Another Author hath it thus, Build a Houſe ten Cubits high, and ten 
broal, every fide equal to the other; let there be one door, four win- 
dows, on each [tte one; bring an Ox into it 30 Months old, Fleſhy and 
Far ; ſet young fellows to kill him with Clubs, and break the Bones in 
pieces,but ler chem be ſure they make him not bleed ; nor ſtrike too hard 
at firſt ; Ler his Eyes, Ears, Noftrils, Mouth, and other paſſages for eva- 
cuation be preſently ſtopp'd with clean fine Linnen dipp'd ia Pitch ; lay 
him on his back over agreat quantity of Thyme, and let the Doors and 
Windows be ſtopp'd with Clay, that the Houſe be not perſpirable with 
Wind or Air. Three wecks after open the Windows on every ſide, but 
that whereon the Wind blows when it is ſufficiently Air'd, cloſe it up 
as before. Eleven days after when you open it, you ſhall find it full of 
Bees in cluſters, and nothing left of the Ox but Horns, Bones and Hair: 


«The Kings ( they ſay )are bred of the Brains, the others of the Fleſh. 


Ceopeanic, 
If theſe Experiments ſhould ſucceed, we may well ſing with /irgrl. 


Quis Dens hanc, Muſe, quis nobis excudit Artem ? 
Unde nova ingreſſus hominum experientia cepit ? 


What God, Oh Muſe, \this ſtrange Art did invent! 
From whence had Man this new Experiment ? 


Or if you are unwillingieicherto credit or make tryal of this Experi- 
ment,you may purchale a new ftock of your nerghbours; if not with Mo- 
ney, which is counted unfortunate, yet with. the exchange of other 
Commodities. But what need we make proviſion againſt fo improbable 
and unlikely accidents? | | 

For the trying of Horezand Wax, we will leave tothe Experienced. 


There are ſeveral ways of making curious Drinks or Liquors out of porn hd 


Honey ; ſome make it white and clear, not only by the pureneſs and fine- 
neſs, and whiceneſs of the Honey, but alſo by r tec particular Proceſs or 
Art they have : Others make .it:very good; yer partly by reaſon. of 
the narure and colour of the /Zoney, and partly for want of judgment, it 
carries with it a more groſs and red'tinQure : but if the Hone7 be good, 
the tinture cannot be much injurious to the Drink. ' 

Concerning the making whereof, we have met with ſome fewDireQi- 
ons, which we ſhall here inſert. 
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A Recaipt to make pare Mead that ſhall taſte like Hine, 


Take one part of Clarified Honey, and eight parts of pure Water, 
and boil them well together in a Copper-Veſſel, till half the Liquor 1s 
boiled away :. but while it boils, you muſt take off the Scum vet y clean 3 
and when ithath done boiling, and begins to cool, Tun it up, and it will 
work of it felt : As ſoon as it hath done working, you muſt ſtop the Vel- 
{el very cloſe, and bury it under-ground for three Months, which will 
make it looſe both the ſmell and taſte of the Honey and Wax, and wall 
make it talte very like Wine. 


Armother Proportion, 


\.. Take of Honey Clarified twenty pound, and of clear Water thirty two 
Gallons mingle them well together, and boil that Liquor balt away, 
and take offthe Scum very tlean, ec. and if you will have it of an 4re 
matick taſte, you may add this proportion of Ingredients : viz. 
Flowersof. #der, Roſemary, and Marjerom, of each an handful; of 
.Cihamon two Ounces, of Cloves fix Ounces, of Ginger, Pepper, and Car- 
damom, each two ſcruples : Theſe will giye it a pleaſant taſte. 


Another Proportion thus. 

To a dozen Gallons of the ſcummed Muft, take Ginger one Ounce, 
Cinamos half an Ounce, Cloves and Pepper of each alike, rwo Drams, all 
groſs beaten; the one half of each being ſowed in a bag, the other looſe ; 
and ſo let it boil a quarter of an hour more. 

Some mix their Hoey and Hater till it will bear an Egg 3 by which 
Rule you may make it ſtronger or {maller at pleaſure. 


Another Proportion of. Ingredients. 


L X + 18 

To fixteen Gallons of Muſt, take Thime one Ounce, Fglantine, Marje- 
rem, Roſemary, of each haltan Ounce, Ginger two Ounces, C:inamon one 
Ounce, Cloves and Pepper of each halfan Ounce, all groſs beaten; the 
one half boiled in a bag, the other looſe, &c. 

Note,T hat all green Herbsare apt to make your Metheglin flat or dead, 
and that Cluvesare apt'to make it high-coloured ; and that ſcumming of 
it 1n the boiliogy is not-atvantageous, but injurious, the ſcum being of 
the nature of 7% helpitþ to ferment ahdpuritic. 


I forbear. to dd any tnore of the nature and ordering of Bees, or of 
the makingiof Hoxey, hay htely. written and publiſhed my Yinetum 
Britanicnm, 'Treating of all ſorts of theſe curious Drinks and alſo pi- 
_ ar1um, 07 | reatife of Bres'; towhich 1 referr yvourfor a more full diſcourſe 

of rhis part of good Hwsbilddry. arg 
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Of Silk-worms. 


4 lation of ciedibie Hiſtorians, to be but a Modern Operator in theie 


| pe | 
T His, though but a ZYorm,yet Glorious Creature, ſeems by the Re- 


Northern Countries. of that excellent Commodity Sk; and rhelz 


4i/{oarenot ſo much increaſed nor improved / eſpecially here in £2/and ) | 


a> ticy might be: every one almoſt is willing to undergo the trouble,and 
enjoy the pleaſure and benefit of Feeding and preſerving them, were 
there but Food enough here for them ; the deficiency whereot is the 0n- 
ly Remvorz that impedes this moſt Noble Enterprize. 

The Mulberry-leaves are the principal, and I believe the only Food that 
will teed and cheriſh theſe Worms to advantage, at leaſt in theſe Coun- 
tries, whatever ſome write to the contrary 3 as that at Dublin in Heland 
the Worms have fed on Lertice very readily, and that they grew as big 
as thoſe that were fed with Mulberry leaves, and did ſpin as much Silk, 
eating alſd no other Food and that they will eat the Herb called Dan- 
atlion. Others have tryed that way of feeding them with Leztice, and 
not found the ſucceſs anſwerable. Some alfo atfirm, that they will thrive 
on Poplar-trees, Plum-trees, and Apple-trees ; the certainty whereof we 
leave to be decided by experience: But I ſce-little reaſon for it, the 
Silk worm being only an Zsſef, and that it is generally the nature of /z- 
ſes to feed on ſome certain ſpecifical matter 3 therefore the only and 
principal way that is to be attempted for the propagating of this Deſign, 
is for ſome publick-ſpirited perſons to lay out ſome certain places of their 
Lands for the raiſing of Mulberry trets, as before in our diſcourle of Fruit- 
trees we obſerved. | 

Aout the beginning of 17ey when the ulberrytree begins to ſpread 
its Leaf, is the time the S/k-worms Eggs are asit were by nature adapted 
for a releaſe from theirlong confinement; that it you lay them in fome 
window in the warm Sun, or carry them in a little Box between ſome 
pieces of Sy, in ſome warm place about you, keeping them warm 1n the 
night, they will ſoon appear in a new Form : then cut ſome Paper full of 
{inall holes and lay over them, and over that ſome of your young Aalber- 
ry-lezves,and theſe {mall Worms will eaſtly find their way to their natural 
Food ; and lo faſt as they are hatched, they immediately apply themſelves 
tothe Leaves. After they are thus betaken to the Leaves, you may place 
' them on Tables or Shelves at convenient diſtances,according tothe num- 
ber of your Worms, and proportion of place you have for them. 

They are fick four times in their feeding ; the firſt commonly about 
twelve days after they are hatched, and from that time at the eiid of eve- 
ry eight days, according to the weather, and their good or ill uſage : du- 
ring which rime of every fickneſs, which laftethtwo or three days, you 
mult feed them bur very little, only to relieve ſuch of them as have paſt 
their ſickneſs before the reſt, and thoſe that ſhall not fall into their 
ſickneſs ſo ſoon. 


The 
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Their fick- 
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manner of 
feeding. 


Their ſpin- 
ning. 


7 heir breed- 
"3g « 


The winding 
of the Silk, 


The time and The whole time of their Feeding is about nine weeks, durin 


g which 
time you may feed them twice a day, by laying the Leaves over them, as 
it were to cover them, and they will ſoon tind a way through chem ; and 
as they grow in ſtreagth and bignels, ſo may you teed them more plenti- 
fully and often. It is good to let the Leaves be clear of Dew or Rain, be- 
tore you give them unto the Worms : You may keep them ſpread on a 
Table, in caſe they be wet ; you may gather and keep them two or three 
days without any great inconvenience, in caſe you live remote from 
Mulberry-trees, or the weather prove caſual. 

You mult oblerve to rid often their Shelves of their Dung, and there- 
mainders of their Leaves, by removing the Worms when they are fait on 
the new Leaves laid on them; for then may you remove calily the Worms 
with the Leaves, the keeping clean of the Shelves, and the Room being 
a principal means tv preſerve them. Allo remember to keep their 
Room warm in cold and wet wather, and ro give them a little Air 
in hot weather. 

Lei not the Room you keep them in be too near the Tiles on the top 
of your Houſe, nor in any cold and moilt Room below ; but be ſure to 
avoid all extreams. 

When they have fed as long as they are able, they look of elear and 
Amber-colour, and are then ready to go to work 3 therefore it is then 
adviſed, that you make Arches between their Shelves with Heath made 
very clean, or with branches of Roſemary, ſtalks of Zavender,or ſuch like : 
whereupon the Worms will faſten chemſelves, and make their bottoms, 
which in about fonrteen days are hniſhed. 

But the only way that I have ſeen practiſed, and the beſt way, is to 
make {mall Cones 0 Pager, and place them with their ſharp ends down- 
wards in rows3 in each of which puta Worm, as they appear to you to 
be ready to go to work, and there will they finiſh their bottom more 
compleat, and with leſs waſte than on any branches whatever. 

When they have finiſhet their botcoms, which will be in about four- 
teen days, then take fo many as you intend to reſerve for Breeders, and 
lay them by themſelves, and the Worms within will cart their way 
out in four or five days time; and when they come forth, it is adviſed that 
you put them together on ſome piece of old Say, Grogeram, the backlide 
of old Yelvet,; or the like, madc faſt againſt ſome Wall or Hangings in 
your Houſe ; bur I have known them ſucceed very well on Tables, &c. 

Then will theſe Flies ingender, and the Male having ſpent himlelt dies, 
and ſo doth the Female » x ſhe hath lain her Eggs: tnen take the Eggs 
up with the point of a knife, or ſuch-like, and put them intoa piece of 
Sy, or ſuch like, and keep them ina Box amongit Woollen Cluaths, or 
ſuch other dry, and not warm place, till the next Spring, One of theſe 
Females will produce ſome hundreds of Eggs ; therefore a tew kept for 
Seed or Increaſe will be ſufficient, the reſidue put into an Oven atter the 
baking of Bread, &c. that it may be only hot enough tu kill the Worms ; 
for their gnawing their way out is ſome prejudice to the bottom. 

When you have obtained your bottoms, take off the Bags 3 and ha- 
ving found their ends, put fix, ten, or more in a Baſon- of Water ngoeer; 
where a little Gum-Tragacanth is mixed, & ſo you may eaſily wind chem : 
The ſmall hairs of Silk ſeldom break 3 but if they do they are eaſily found 
_ If the Worms are not well fed, the Silk is ſmall, and eaſily 

reaks. 
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Another way to make thele Gummy bottoms wind eaſy, 14s thus - i ake 
Soap boilers Liquor or Lee which is very-ſharpaad itrong, and put therein 
your Bottoms, and ſet them over the hre till the Liquor be ſcalding hot; 
and ſo let the boctoms remain therein abour halt a quarter. of an hour, 
till the Gumminels be diflolved 3 then. put the Bottoms into clean ſcald- 
ing water, and let them lye a while cherein, then will they unwind with 
much faciliry. A Lixiviah»made of Wood-athes very ſtrong, will doas 


well as theatoreſaid Soap-boulers Liquor. _ 
There isa kind of Tow, or rough fort of Silk, that will not wind. u 


with the other ; which may be prepared, and good Silk made thereof, 


and indifferent alſoof the Bags therbſelves. 
The fine Skeins, after they have paſtrhrough the Scowrers, Throſters, 


and Dyers hands, may compare with the tineft: 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. X, 


Of the common and known External Injuries, Incon- 
veniencies, Enemies, and Dif eaſes incident to, and 
uſually affliting the Husbandman in moſt of the 
Ways er Methods of Agriculture before T reated 
of : and the ſeveral Natural and Artificial Reme- 


dies propoſed and made uſe of for the Preven- 
tion and Removal of them, 


— the Excluſion of our Firſt Parents out of the ſtate of Bliſs or 
Paradiſe, all our Actions, Endeavours, and Enterpriſes have been 
ſubje& to the various and uncertain diſpoſitions of an over-ruling Pro« 
vidence 3 andallſoof Fortune, and unexpeed chances and accidents ; 
and more eſpecially the ſeveral Actions and Imployments that are inci- 
dent and belonging to this Noble Art of Agriculture, and its ſeveral 
branches before treated of, that no one exerciſed in Husbendry can pros 
miſe himſelf a peculiar Indemaity from the uſual misfortunes that gene- 
rally attend it; which is the cauſe that at ſome time that very Commo- 
dity is dear and ſcarce,which at another time is cheap and plentifull ; and 
that ſome Husbandmen have excellent Crops, and good {ucceſs at the 
ſame time, when others have the contrary. 


A thouſand Enemies, a thouſand Ills, 

O'er Plants prevail 5 ſometimes the bad Air kills 

The hopes o' th' Spring, and therefore you muſt try. 

With greateſt care theſe threatning Plagues to fly. Rapinus. 


Theſe very conſiderations have not only ſtirred up the Ingenious to 
conſider of the Diſeaſes and Injuries themſelves, but alſo to ſeek after 
the means to avoid thoſe that of neceſſity attend them, and to pre- 
vent ſuch that may be prevented : which we find diſperſed in ſeveral Au- 
thors ; and find to have been made uſe of by many ot our Modern /ngeni- 
ous Ruſticks, and not yet made publick : and firſt we will diſcourſe of 
ſuch injuries and inconveniencies that proceed. 


SE CT. L 


From the Heavens or the Aur. 


Grett Heat o T bis Iſland is generally ſubje& to great heat or drought in the Sum- 
Drought i» mer-time,which ſo much exſiccateth and wafteth the moiſture and Vege- 
* tative nature of the Earth, that much of our common Field or open 
Land yields but a reaſonable crop of Corn, nor our open and wide Par- 
ſtures, or dry Lands, much Graſs or feeding for Cattle yet are = 
rie 
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drieſt Summers moſt propitious unto us, and in them do we reap the moſt 
copious Crops 3 but it is becauſe we have fo much low grounds under 


the Shelter, and ſo many Incloſures defended from the 'deftruttive ang 


ſweeping Suwmer-Airs, where in thoſe dry years we have our ticheſt Har- 
veſts ; ſo that Nature it felf, and common experience, hath thalked our 
unto us a remedy for our dry, barren, and Hungry Lands and Paſtures 
whether common or appropiate, againſt heat and drought, the two prin- 
cipal inconveniences attending thoſe Lands, if we hat! but the hearts of 
Men to make uſe of it. It is ſaid that in Cormwal they begin to praftiſe this 
Husbandry, and plant Mounds and Fences with Timber-trees, which grow- 


4ng tall, do much preſerve the Land from malignant Airs, and yield a great 


profit beſides. See more of this remedy before in the Chapter of Incloſures, 


Heat or Drought, alſo produces more particular inconveniencies or inju- 7» Planting 


' Ties, as to Trees ſown. or Planted abroad in the open Fields, or in Inclo- 
ſures, Gardens, &c. which isa very great check or impediment ty the Hus- 
———_— in propagating them ; the preycntions or remedies whereof are 
everal. ae | 

r. Inthe drieſtand moſt barren Lands in Engl«nd, if you-ſow the ſame 
with the Fruit or Seed of Oak, Aſh, Beech, or any-other-wood whatſo- 
ever, you may alſo ſow the ſame Land at the ſame time with Zroom, Furz, 
or ſuch like ; which will wonderfully thrive.oo the worſt of Land, and 
become a ſhelter to the other Trees ; which when once they have ta- 
ken ſufficient Root, will ſoon out-ſtrip the Furze or -Broom: - or you may 
raiſe Banks and ſow them with Farze, which will ſoon make a Fence, under 
the ſhelter whereof you may Nurſe up other Trees for it is moſt evident, 
that the greateſt Trees that grow on the barrerineſt Lands, had their ori- 
ginal in theſame places where they grow, arid is moſt probable that the 
were thus defended by ſome ſmall Buſh or Brake from Cattle, Heat, Cold, 
&c. till they arrived to ſuch height that they could defend themſelves. 
2. For ſuch Trees that are uſually planted in Hedge-rows,; or other 
places of Incloſures, &c. which the Heat rnd Drought doth either im- 
pede their growth, or totally kill them, to the great diſcouragement of 
the Planter ;. add to the Roots of then, on the Surtace of the Earth, a heap 
of ſtones, which is the beſt Additament, and will keep the Roots and 
Ground about it cool and moiſt in the Summer, and warm in the Winter; 
and fortifie the Tree againſt Winds, &c. but where tones are not eaſily 
attained, heaps of Fern, or any other Vegetable, Straw or Stuble, &c. 
will preſerve the Gtound moiſt, and eririch it withall: but where neither 
Stones nor Vegetables can be had conyeniently, after-the Tree is planted, 
and good Mould or Earth added to the Roots, raiſe a Hillock about it of 
any manner of Turf, Earth, &c. for it is not the' hejy hth of the Earth a- 
bove the Ground about the Tree that injures' it'fo ritvch, as the depth of 
the Tree below the Surface or beſt Earth.  *| © —bþ 

3. 1n Gardens, and ſuch near places where you riixy be at hand, and where 
you have choice Plants that ſuffer by heat; Shadow is a principal remedy, 
as before we noted, or water in ſuch places where it may be commanded, 

In ſeveral places Water is the principal thing deficient ro make them 
pleaſant and profitable, and the means -whereby to procure it very tedi- 
ous, coltly and difficult: it is ſeyeral ways attainable. pg 

I. By linking of Wells, which wherethey are very deep, ſome uſe a 


cel with Cogs, whichit makes draw eaſier then the ordinary fingle 
Ce Wheet 


age Wheel for Man or Beaſt towalk in to raiſe it ; others uſe a double 
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Wheel ; but this is not ſo good a way as the double Wheel with. Lines, 
the Line of the Wheel at your hand being ſmall and very long : this raif- 
eth a large Bucket of Water with very much eaſe: and ſecurity to the 


- Winder; the Method being uſual, needs nodeſcription here. 


But if you have a defire. to raiſe a great quantity of Water our of a 
Well in a little time, there:cannot-be a more expeditious way, than to 
make at the end of the Winlacea larger Wheel, that may be twoor thtee 
times the Diameter of the #/inlace,'on which a:{mallerand longer: Rope 
may be wound than that-which raiſeth-the Bucket ; after this manner : 


$o that when the Bucket is in the Well, the ſaiall Rope isall of it wound 
on the greater Wheel, theend whereof your Servant may takeit on his 
Shoulder, and walk or run forward until the Bucket be drawn 'vp : In 
which Operation, x. Your Bucket -may hold twenty or thirty Gallons, 
as you pleaſe, and yet draw up with more eale than one of feaven or eight 
the ordinary way. 2. The Bucket may haves round hole in 'the middle 


of the botrom, with a Cover. fitted to it'like the Sucker of a Pump, that 


vents the diving 0 


when the Bucket reſts on the Water, the hole may open, and the Bucket 
fillz and as ſoon as yaw raiſe it, the Cover Rops it immediately, which pre- 
the Bucket. 3. On the outer Wheel may be made 
Teeth, with a ledge of Wood © falling on it, that as you moye forward 
it may not ſtop ; but when the Bugket is as high as you intend it, then 
the ledge bearing againſt the Teeth, tops the Bucket until you come to 
it, after the manner ofthe Wheel ofa Watck, Clock or Jack. 4. When 
the Buket 1s up, ou may have a Receiver by, and a moveable Trou 
to {lip under the Bucket, than when the Cover is raiſed by a ſmall cord faft- 
ned to it in the inſide, the water may. by it be conveyed into the Receiver, 
By this means many Tuns.of Water may be drawn up in a little time: If 
your Bucket be large, or your Well deep, or the: way but ſhort you haye 
to go, you may uſe a Horſe, Þ | 
2. By bringing Water in Pipes or Gutters, which is eafily done, the 
Spring or Stream from whence you bring it being ſomewhat Higher than 
the place where you delire it. $ 
3. By raiſing water by Pane or Waent-whotls, many and ſe. 
veral are the Inyentions whereby to 1t ; burnone more eafic, plain 


and durable than the Perſiex-whcel befare-mentioned in the Chapter con- 
cerning the watering of Meadows. | | 

4. By making of Cifternsor Receptacles: for water, either for the Rain 
or {ome Winter-ſprings. to fill: themy, whereby 'the. wacer may be kept 
throughout the Summer. In this are we very deficient; for on the 
Mountaingus, dry, and upland, pattsof Spain, they havend other water 
than what they ſo preſerve from ths Raig. It 
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It being thc Cuſtom 1n France, where in many places watex'is ſcarce 
to preſerve their waters in Cilterns, as the French Rural Poets adviſes. 


T hat if the place you live js be ſo ary, 

That neither Springs nor Rivers they are nigh; 
They at ſome diſtance from your Garden make, 
Within the Gaping Earth a ſpacious Lake, 

That Like « Magazine may comprehend 

Th aſſembled Clouds that fromthe Hills Jeſcepd ; 
Andall the bottom pave with Chalkie Lome,&c; 


Alſo in Amftrrdamand Yenice; they keep their Rain-water in C:[ars 
made on pvrpole for C:fterns, capacious enough to contain Water for the 
whole year, !* being renewed as oft as the rain falls. Why thercfure 
may we not here in England, on our drieſt Hills, make Places, Pools or 
Citterns lufficient to contain Water enough for ourCattle tor ourDome- 
ſtique (cs, and aiſo for our Garden occaſions, if we were but diligent ? 
few years thereare bur yield us plenty of ſhowers toſupply them,though 
not enough co {upply the defect of them ; much more Rain falling here 
than on the Continent where thoſe Pools & Cifterns are more uſed 3 for 
which cauſe chis illand is by them termed MatzlaCzl:; and yet have we 
ſo many thouſands of Acres of dry Lands uninhabjted, untilied, and al- 
molt uſtleſs unto us from this only cauſe, and have fo eafie means to re- 

; medy it. | | 

If you deſign to make your Ciſterns under your Houſe as a Cellar, Hww t mote 
- which is the beit way to preſerve it for your Cxlinary uſes 3 then may you yg do 
lay your Brick or Stone with 7arrs, and it will keep Water very well ; : 
or you may make a Cement to joynt your Brick or Stone withal, with a 
Compoſition made of {lacked fifted Zime and Linſeed-Oil, tempered to- 

gether with Tow or Cotten-Wooll. | : 

Or you may lay a Bed of good Clay, and on that lay your Bricks for 
the Floor ; then raiſe the Wall round about, leaving a convenient ſpace 
behind the Wall toram in Clay, which may be done as taſt as you raiſe 
the Wall : So that whea it is furniſhed, it will be a Ciſtern of Clay walled 
within with Brick ; and being.in a Cellar the Brick will keep the Clay 
moilt ( although empty of Water ) that it will never crack. This I have 
known to hold Water perteQly,well in a ſhadowy place, though not in a 
Cellzr. Thus in any Gardens or other places, may ſuch Ciſterns be made 
in the Earth, 2nd covered over, the Rain-water being conveyed thereto 
by dcclintng Channels running unto ity into which the Alleys and walks 
may be made to caſt their Water in haſty ſhowers. Alſo in or near Hou» 

ſes, may the Water that falls from them be deducted thereunto. 

' But the uſual way to make Pools of Water on Hills and Downs for 
Cattle, is tolay a good Bed of Clay, near halfa Foot thick, and after a 
long and laborious ramming thereof, then lay another courſe of Clay a- 
bout the ſame thickneſs, and ram that alſo very well : then pave it very 
well with Fats, or other Stones, which not only preſerves the Clay from 
the tread of Cattle, &c. but from chapping of the Wind or Sun at ſuch - 
times as the Pool is empty. Note alſo, that if there be the leaſt hole or 
chap in the bottom, it will never hold Water, unleſs you renew the 


whole labour, | : 
Ces | Some 
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Some have preſcribed ways for the making of Artificial Springs, 0- 
thers for the making of Salt-water freſh ; but thoſe things being not per 
fully experienced, we leave, being not willing to trouble our Husband- 
man with {o great Philoſophical tatricacies, tending rather to lead him 
from the more plain and advantageous Method to'imaginary and fruit- 
leſs attempts. 

Heat and Droxght do not always attend us, nor do they fo frequently 
afflidt us, eſpecially in the greateſt part or proportion of this Countrey, 
but that we have allfo a ſhare of a ſuperabundant Cold and Moiſture : 
but ſeeing that they do not fo frequently happen together as Heat and 
Drought uſually do, we will divide them. The Cold that molt afflias 
the Husbandman, is the birter Froſts that ſometimes happen in the Win- 
ter Or SPrIng. | 


TI'th* end of Spring when welcome Heat returns, 
Hhen ev'ry Garden lovely Fruit adorns, 
Sometimes a Tree by ſadden Tempeſts croſt 
The whole years hopes in one bort night has loſt. 


And are beyond our power cither to foreſee or prevent; yet that 
they may not injure us ſo faras otherwiſe they might, we propoſe theſe 
remedies or preventions. 

Some Land are more inclinable' nd capacitated by their nature or 
{ſcituation to ſuffer by bitter Froſt, than others are as thoſe that lie on 
a cold Clay or Chalke, more than thoſe that lye on a warm Sand or Gra- 
vel ; thoſe that lie moiſt, than thoſe that lye dry ; thoſe that lye on the 
North or Eiſt-ſides of Hills, than thote that lye on the Sonth or Weſt : 
therefore it is good to Plant or fow fuch Trees, Grains or Plants, that 
can leaſt abide the Cold in ſuch Grounds that are moſt warmly ſeated. 

And although it is not an cafie thing toalterthe nature of the Ground, 
yet it is feaſible to take away the offenfive moiſture that doth ſo much 
cool the Land, whereof more hereafrerin this Chapter ; and alfo to place 
ſuch Artificial Defenſives againſt rhe Cold, that may very much remedy 
this inconvenience; as we lce it isymoſtevident, that the Froſts have a 

reater influence where the Air hathrirs free paſſage, than where ir is ob- 
firuQed : To which end we cannot but on Incloſures and planting 
of Trees as a remedy alfo for this Difeaſe;; for any manner of ſhelter pre- 
ſerves the Corn, young Trees, &c. from the injury that otherwiſe would 
happen to them ; as we ſee in fnows;'and drowning of Meadows, that 
the Snow and Water prove defenſive againſt the Cold. 

In Gardens, and other nearer Plantations, theSpring-Froſt prove moſt 
pernicious ; the general remedies whereof, where the ſite and poſition of 
the place is not naturally warm, are Walls, Pales, or other Edifices, or 
tall Hedges or rows of Trees, whereof the Whitethorn, but chiefly Holly 
have the'preheminence: but theſe ſeem remote,"and rather preventions 
againſt the Wind ; the more nearer are the application of new Horſe- 


dung, or Litter that hath/lain'under Horſes, which applicd to the Roots 


or any tender Trees or Plants,preſerves them fromthe deſtruQtiveFroſtsz 


Roots therein : Allo Sarav, Hawn, Fern, 'or ſuch-like dry Vegetable, 

will defend any thing from the Froſts, although the Litter be to- be pre- 

ferred. | ' 
ſ | But 


| ; 


' and alfo by covering the i Fon Fern or prefervesthe Plants or 


_- 
- 
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Bur ſuch things that are not to be touched or ſuppreſſed, as Col-flower- 
plants, Gillyflower-ſlips, &c. the placing of Sticks like ſome Booth, or ſuch 
like over them, and covering them with a Mat or Canvas, or ſuch like, 
doth very much defend them ; giving them Sun and Air in temperate 
days, makes them the more hardy, and preſerves their colour. 

Furze where it may conveniently be had, is a very excellent ſhelter 
and defence againſt Cold, being laid about Trees, or over Plants of what 
kind ſoever : It breaks the violence of Wind and Froſt beyond any thing 
elſe 3 lying hollow of it ſelf, doth not that injury to Plants that other 
things do without ſupport ; and proves many times better than a ſup- 


ported ſhelter. | 
Preſerving them alſo from Rain, unleſs as much as is ſufficient to nou- 


riſh them, isa good prevention of Froſts ; tor the Froſt injureth no Plant 
ſo much as that which ſtands wet, as I have often obſerved, that Cyprus- 
zrees & Roſemary ſtanding on very dry ground, have endured the greateſt 
Frofts, whea others have periſhed by the ſame Froſfts ſtanding in moiſt 
ground, although more inthe ſhelter. Alſothe moſt pernicious Frofts to 
Fruits ſucceed rainy days; a dry Froſt rarely hurts Fruit. 
Gilliflowers,and ſeveral other Flowers agd Plants; receive their great- 
eſt injury from wet 3 which if kept dry,endure ſevere Colds the better. 
Et Beds are much in uſe for the propagating of Seeds in the Spring, 
&c. which when they are covered, proveſecure remedies. 
Conſervatories wherein to remove your tender Plants in the Winter,are 
a uſual prevention of Cold; ſome whereof are made by fome degrees 
warmer than orhers are, ſuitable to the ſeveral-natures of the Plants to be 
preſerved. 
But the compleateſt Conſervatories, are large leaves of Boards to open 
and ſhut at pleaſure over your Orazge or other Fruit:trees,cloſely pruned 
-againſt-a Wall or Pale, and Planted, either againſt your Chimney where 
you always keepa = Fire, or againſt ſome Stove made on purpoſe. 
Aprecocks ſoplanted againſt an ordinary Wall with ſuch doors, muſt 
needs avail much inthe Spring-time, to deferid. the young and tender 
Fruit from the ſharpFroſts ; and isa-much more pratticable, and ſurer 
way, then-the bowing the Branches into Tubs, as ſome adviſe: Others 
hang/Cloaths or Mats over. the Trees in :Froſty ,azghts ; but theſe are 


troubleſome. 
Tr igevident; that part of the ſame Tree being-under ſome ſhelter from 


- the Rain will bear plenty of Fruit, when other. part. of ;the. ſame Tree, 
- being open to to the Rain, bears bur little in cold anddeftruftive Springs, 


though alike obvious to the Cold and Wiad:: Therefore endeavour to 
-preſerve your tender Wall-fruits from the Wet, and, you -may the leſs 


'fear the Wind and Cold. Z 
'To lay open the Roots of Trees.intheSpring toikeepthem backwards 


from (ſpringing, ISA very proper invention againſt the; Froſts in Apples, 


Pears, Fc. for we find a forward Spring; that. excites the early Fruit too 
'ſoon, proves very injurious to it,.in caſe any:Froſts ſucceed. 

The freezing of water proves ſometime aninjuryxothe —_—_—_— ny 

- either by hindring his Cattle fromdrink, or by :deſtroying:Fith thatare 

confined ina ſmall Pond fo frozen : to prevent. the latter, at you can, 


let there be ſome conſtant fall of Water into it, though never ſo ſmall, 


which will always keep a vent open, ſufficicat to preſerve the Fiſh, who 
can 
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can as 11] live withoat Air, as Terreſtrial Creatures can without Water. 


Any conſtant motion prevents a total Congelation. 

If you lay a good quantity of Peaſ-hawm 1n the Water, that 'part may 
lie above, and part under the Water, it is obſeryed that the Water freezes 
not within the Hawm, by reaſon of its cloſe and warm lying together ; 
which will prevent the death of Fiſh, as well as breaking ot the lce. 

Fruit when it 1s gathered into the Houſe, is ſubje& to be tpoiled by 
Froſts ; therefore be carefull to lay it indry rooms,either Ceeled, Thatch- 
ed, or Boarded ; for in Froſty weather the condenſed Air, which is moſt 
in ſuch Roomsadhering to the Fruit, freezeth, and deſtroyeth it ; which 
is uſually prevented, covering them with ſtraw, &c. but beſt of all by 

placing a Veſſel of Water near them, which being of a colder nature 
than the Fruit, attraQts the moiſt Air to its ſelf; to the preſervation of the 
Fruit, even to admiration. 

Great Rains prove injurious to ſuch lands that are of themſelves moiſt 
enough : tor the remedy whereof, and to preyent ſuch injuries,ſee more 
1n the next SetFor. | 

In ſuch Lands that lye at the bottoms or foot of Hills, where the great 
falls of Rain do annoy the Corn or Graſs, care is to be taken for the con- 
w_ ing away of the Water by Channels or Paſſages made for that pur- 

ole. 
: In the time of Harveſt the greateſt enemy the Husbandman uſually finds 
is Rain, againſt which, the beft remedy is Expedition ; To make Hay whilſt 
the Sun fhines. 2 2 $3 | | 

1Ir-isa grand negleQ that there are not ſome kind of Artiflcial ſhelters 
made in Lands remote from our dwellings, for the ſpeedy conveyance of 
Corn into ſhelter in dripping Harveſts ; & there to remain till fair Wea- 
ther and leaſure will admit of a more ſafe carriage. 

Worthy of commendation is the praQtice, uled in Somerſetſhire, &c:; 
where they lay their Wheat-ſheaves in very large ſhocks or heaps in the 
Fields and ſoplace them, that they will ab:de any wet for along time ; 
when on the contrary in Wiltſhire, and other more Southernly Counties, 
they leave all to the good or bad weather, though far remote from Barns, 
ſometimes to their very great detriment ſo naturally flothfull and ig- 
norantare ſome people, and naturally ingenious and induftrious are 
other. 

Where their Lands lye two or three miles from their Barns, as in ſome 
placesinC ton Countries they do, the covered Reek ftavalf much 
in uſe Heſtward) muſt needs prove of great advantage in wet or dry Har- 
veſts, to fave long draughts at fo buſie a time. 

Where Lands lyeat a far diftance the one from the other, ſeveral Barns 
built as the Land requireth, are very convenient for the more ſpeed 
houſing of the Corn, for the better preſerving of it, the more eaſy 
thraſhing it out, the more convenient tothering of the Cattle with the 
Straw, and for the cheaper diſpoſing of the Soil for the improvement 
of the Land; where on the contrary, one great Barn cannot lye near 

toevery part ofa a_ Farm, nor can Corn be ſo well preſerved in 
it, nor with ſo muc —_ diſpoſed iato Mows, nor thraſhed, nor 
the Fother, not Soil ſocafily diſperted, | 
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Hyh-winds prove very pernicious and 1njurious to the Husbandman 
12 ſeveral reſpeQs, to bis Buildings, Fruits, Trees, Hops, Corn, &#. as ma- 
ny inthe plain, open, or high Countreys, by wofull experience do find : 
To prevent which as to Buildings, by common experience and-obſerva- 
tion we, find, that "Trees. are the only and moſt proper ſafeguard ; for 
which 'the Eugh 1s the beſt, although ir be long a growing. Next unto 
that the Elm, which ſoon aſpires toa good height and full proportiona- 
ble body, and is thixkeſt inthe Branches, and will thrive in.moſt Lands ; 
but any Trees are better than none. As to Fruits, Walls, Pales, or any 
other Buildings, are a good prevention and ſecurity for Garden-fruits; 
| but for want of that, Hedges and rows of Trees may be raiſed at an eaſie 
rate, and in little time. 
As.to Timber, or, other. Trees, which are alſo ſubje& to be ſubverted 
or 'broken by high winds, to abate the argengl of their. Heads, proves a 
good prevention, eſpecially the Z/zz, which ought to have its Boughs of- 
ren abated, elſe it will be much more ſubje& co be injured by high Winds 
than any otter Tree. x 
Hops, of any Plant the Husbandman propagateth, receiveth the moſt 
damage from high Winds, which may. in lome meaſure, be prevented. 
Againſt the, Spring-winds, which nips the young Buds, and afterwards 
"'bloweth them from the Poles, a g 1 Pale or'Thorn-hedge much adyan- 
"tageth ; bur againſt the boifterous Winds, when they are at the tops of 

the Poles,, a tall row, of Trecs incompaſſing the whole Hop-garden is the 
- beſt ſecurity in our power to give them. Alſo be ſure to' let their Poles 
' be firm and deep inthe ground. | | 

Asto Corn, Wing ſometimes proves an injury to it in the Zr; when 
they are accompanied with great Rains, by lodging of it : but. the great- 
eſt injury toit is inthe Graſs, when it'is youpg, (I mean Winter-Corn) 
the fierce bitter blaſts in the Spring deſtroying whole Fields : The only 

and ſure remedy or prevention againſt this Diſeaſe is Incloſure, as before 
we noted of Cold. , ,.,. |... 

In Spair, &c. where the, Mift of Superſtition: hath dimmed the Spiritu- High Winds. 
al and Natural Sight, the Ringing of Sacred Bells, the uſe of Holy-water, 7*»nder 9nd 
&«. are made uſe of to' charm the evil Spiric' of the Air, which very fre- Fo 
quently in thoſe hotter GClimates terrifies the Inhabitants, chat he may be 
a little more favourable.untq the T than others: Buit it cannot enter into 
my thoughts or belief, that any, thing we can do here, either by Noiſes, 
Charms, &c.-or by the uſe of Bays, Zaurel, &e. Can prevail with. ſo great 
a Natural Power, and ſo much beyond our Cominand ; Prayers unto God 
excepted, which are the only Securities and Defenfives againſt ſo Potent 
and Forcible Enemies. 11 i.1 J & C 

Blighting and Mildews have been generally taken to be the fame thing, Mildew. 


which hath begottenimuch .ergory, andithe waywand means uſed for the 
prevention and cure, have miſcarried through the ignorance of the DiC. 
cale ; For Loom . aac? tilth ki = i 
Mildew.is quite adorherphiogs and differept from blaſting,\ Mildews be. 
ing cauſed from the Condenſation' of fat and moiſt Exhalatiog in a hot 
and dry Summer, from 'the Bloffoms and Vegetables of the Farth, and 
alſo from the Earthits ſelf; which by the coolneſs and ſerenity of the Air 
in the flight, or in the upper ferene Region of the Air, is, condenſed. in- 
to a fat gluttonous matter, and falls to the-Farth again ; part whereof 
reſts on the Leaves of the Oak, and ſome other Trees whoſe —_— are 
| mootl 
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\mooth, and do not eaſily admit the moiſture into them, as the Zmor 
other rougher Leaves do; which Mildew becomes the principal Food for 
the induſtrious Bees, being of its ſelf ſweet, and eaſily convertible into Ho- 


—_ 

Other part thereof reſts on the Ears and Stalks of Wheat, beſpotting 
the Stalks with a different ( from the natural ) colour ; and being of a 
glutinous ſubſtance by the heat of the Sun, doth ſo bind up the young, 
tender, and cloſe Ears of the Wheat, that it prevegts the growth and com- 
—_ of the imperfeQ Grain therein ; which occaſioneth it to be very 

iglit in the Harveſt, and yield a poor and lean Grain in the Heap. 

But if after this Mildew falls, a ſhowre ſucceds, or the Wind blow if- 
ly, it waſheth or ſhaketh it off, and arethe only natural Remedies againſt 
this ſometimes heavy Curſe. | 

Someadviſe in the morning, after the A4:/dew is fallen, and before the 
riſing of the Sun, that two Men go at ſome convenient diſtance in the 
Furrows, holdinga Cord ſtretched ſtreight betwixt them; carrying it ſo 
that it may ſhake off the Dew from the tops of the Corn, before the heat 
of the Sun hath thickned it. | 

It is alſo adviſed to ſow Wheat in open grounds, where the Wind may 
the better ſhake off this Dew ; this being looked upon to be the only in- 
convenience Incloſures are __ unto: but it is evident that the Field- 
taads are not exempt from M;/Jews, nor yet from Smut where it is, more 
than in Incloſed Lands. 

The fowing of Wheat early hath been eſteemed, and doubtleſs is the 
beſt remedy againſt Aldews, by which means the Wheat will be well fil- 
led in the Ear before they fall, and your increaſe will be much more: 
As for curioſity ſake, Wheat was ſown in all Months of the year : that 
ſown in F«ly produced ſuch an increaſe that is almoſt incredible. In France 
they uſually ſow before Michaelmas. 

Bearded-Wheat is not ſo ſubje& to Mildews as the other, the Fibres keep- 
ing the Dew from the Ear. | 

Hops ſuffer very much by Aildews; which if they fall on them when 
ſmall, totally deſtroy them. The remedies that may be uſed againſt, is 
when you perceive the Aildews on them; to ſhake the Poles in the 
morning. 

Or you may have an Engine to caſt Water like unto Rain on them, 
which will waſh the dew from them : And if you have Water pleat 
in your Hop-Garden, it will quit thecoft, in ſuch years Hops being uſual- 
ly ſold ata very high rate. 


SHCT. [LL 
From the Water and Earth. 


Next unto thoſe Heria/or Celeſtial injuries which deſcend upon us, we 
ſhall diſcourſe of ſuch that proceed from the Water and Earth, that do 
alſo ina very great meaſure at ſome times and in ſome places afli& us, pro- 
ving great a- geo to thoſe Improvements that might otherwiſe be 
ealily accompliſhed, and alſo great detriments unto the Countrey-man up- 
on that which he hath already performed. 


As 
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As the want of watet' in tome places proves a greatimpedimentand 11 - Much warey 
jury to the improvement and management of Ruſtick Afﬀairs,lo doth the ning. 
ſuperabundant quantity ; either from the lowings of the Sea over the 
low Marſh-Lands at Spring-rides and High-waters, or from great Land- 
floods, bur principally from che low and level ſituation of the Land,where 
itis ſubje& to Springs,Over-flowings, cc. 

Ir is evident that much good Land hath for many ages yielded little be- ore floming + 
nefit, by reaſon of the _— waters that ſometimes have covered.-it over, 9 # 5:4 
and deſtroyed that which in the Intervals hath grown and hath alſo o- 
ver-flown much good Land fo frequently,rthat it hath become uſeleſs: but 
by the extraordinary charge, labour, art and induſtry of ſome publick- 
ſpirited perſons, very great quantiuies thereof have been gained from 
-power of the Grand Enemy to Husbandry, as may be obſerved in thoſe 
vaſt Levels of rich Land in Zincol»ſbire and Zorkſbire, Cambridgeſbire, &c. 
in our Agerecovered. Many other aſt Flats and Levels there are on the 
Borders of this Kingdom, that are beyond the power, ſtrength, or inter- 
eſt of a priyate Purſe to attempt, yet to the Publick at a publick charge 
would redound to an infinite advantage, 8 not only-maintain thouſands IR 
at work ( imployment being the greateſt check to faQious ſpirits ) but - 
bring ina yearly increaſe of Wealth, one of the principal Supports of 
this Kingdom againſt its Enemies, and that without the hazzards of an 
Indian Yojage. | | 
| Land-flouds in ſome places, eſpecially on the great Flats and Levels, Lind-flou 
prove a great annoyance to the Husbandman, that it is of equal concern- »] 
meat to divert the Land-flouds trom ſome Lands, as to drain the Water 
that reſides upon it, and otherwiſe arinoys it. | 

Aswe ſce in the Draining the great Level between Zorkſhire and Zin 
eol ſhire by the Ile of Axholm, where the great River /ale, Navigable of 
its ſelf, that formerly paſſed with its great Land-flouds through the vaſt 
Level on the Zorkſbire ſide of Axholm, by the Art and Induftry of the 
Drainers, through a new Cut, is carried into Trent on the other fide of 
the Iſle; that the Draining of that great Level, which otherwiſe might 
ſeem impoſſible to be done, by that very means became moſt feaſible ; So 
that here we need ſay no more, but that as the conveniency of the place 
will permit, you divertthe Land-flouds and Streams before you attempt 
a through Draining, if it be feaſible and _ left you multiply your ' 
coſt, and be at lat Fruftrare of your purpoſe. 

The greateſt of our In-land Annoyance to Husbandry, occaſioned by 
Water, is from the ſtanding or reſiding of Water on our flat and level | — 
Marſhes, Meadows, or other Lands, whether occafioned from Rains, 
Springs, or otherwile. 

Where there is any deſcent or —_— of Land, by cutting Drains to 
the loweſt part, it is ntoſt eaſily performed. 

But where it is abſolutely flat and level, it is much mere difficult ; yet 
are there few ſuch Levels, bur there are places or Currents for the Wa- 
ter to paſs out of them which you muſt ſink deep and wide enough 
to Drain the whole, and then make ſeveral Drains from each part of the 
Marſh or Level, beginning large and wide at the mouth of the Draig, 
and leſſening by degrees, as it extends to the extreams of the Land you 
drain. Be ſure to make the Drains deep enough to draw the Water from 

under the Marſh or Bog, and make enough of them that may lay it 


throughly dry. 
D d if 
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If you cannot make a paſſage deepenough to take the Water away 
from the bottom of your Drain, which in many places is an Iinpediment 
of this improvement, either by reaſon that you cannot cut through ano- 
thers Land,or that the Paſſage be long, or that ſome River is near, which 
will be apt to revert upon you, or ſuch like, then may an Engine com- 
manded by the wind be of great ule, and effe& that which by any other 
way could not be done; the deſcription whereof ſee before 1 the third 
Chapter. apr to the height you raiſe the Water, may you -pro- 
portion the greatneſs or ſmallneſs of your Engine. You need not fear 
Wind ſufficient at one time or other to keep your: Drains empty : for 
during the greateſt Calms, are uſually the greateſt Droughts ; and inthe 
wetteſt Seaſons winds are ſeldom wanting,eſpecially on Flats andLevels. 
 Over-much moiſture proves very injurious to Corn,and other Planta- 
tions ; the uſual remedy whereof is to lay the Land high in Ridges, and 
wt Drains at the ends of the Furrows to carry away the ſuperfluous 
Water. ; 

It1s obſervable that after a wet Summer Corn is very apt to be blight- 
ed. The reaſon is, that the over-much Moiſture-that lyeth continually 
at the Roots of the Corn, maketh it run much to Straw, and little to 
Corn; aad at ſuch time as the Cora ſhould kerne, the moiſt Vapours ex- 
hated by the Sun from the wet grounds, do in the nature of a Milldew 
prevent the due growth of the Grain 1a the Ear. | , 

And it is obſervable that when theſe Milldews ariſe orBlights fall,that 


_ they infef one ſort of Grain generally, as ſometimes only Wheat, ſome- 


times Oats, &c. The like happens amoagſt Fruits : Sometimes .9pples are 
generally blaſted, ſometimes only Pears, ſometimes only Cherries, Fat 
_ Filberds, Plums, &c. like the Murrain in Cattle, infecting only 
tat SpeCies. | 
In Orchards and Gardens Moiſture uſually hinders the growth and 
proſperity of Trees and other Plants, againſt which, the beſt remedy is to 
double the Land; that is, by abating the one half thereof about a foot 
more or leſs, according to the Nature and goodneſs of the Soil, in lon 
Walks or Rows, about ſeven or ten foot broad,.as to you ſeems beſt an 
moſt convenient, and caſt it on the other in Banks and Borders ; ſo that 
you will then have thoſe Banks lie dry to the bottom of your Walks, and 
all the beſt of the Mould, on which you may Plant your Trees, &c. 
where they will thrive as well as on any other drier Land, being Plant- 
ed ſhallow. | 

Take this as a general Obſervation in Agriculture, that moſt of the bar- 
ren and unimproved Lands in Zzg/and are fo, either becauſe of Drought, 
or the want of Water or Moiſture, or that they are poiſoned or glutted 
with too much: therefore let every Husbandman make the beſt uſe of 
that Water that runs through his Lands, and by prelerving what falls 
upon his Lands, as we have at large before direQed in this Treatiſe, and 
drain or convey away that which ſuperabounds and offends ; then would 
there be a far greater plenty of all manner of Tillage or Cattle, to the 


great enriching of this agoems 


Water is allo very offealive in our Dwelling-houſes, that we cannot 


make - anrrny for Beer, &c. which may be ſeveral ways Cured or pre- 
vented. 
Either by laying the bottam and ſides of the Cellar with Sheet-Lead, 


anda Floor of Boards thereon to preſerve it from injury. qr _ 
ellers 
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Ccllars there are-in ſome Cities and Towns that lie low 1n the Waters ; 
but tlus is roo coſtly a way tor our Husbandman. 

Another way is to joynt your Bricks or Stone with 7arris,or theCement 
before deſcribed in this Chapter for the keeping Water in C:fferne., 

Alſo you may Bed your Cellar with Clay, and then Brick or Stone it 
over, after the ſame manner as we direRed before in this Chapter forthe 
keeping of Water, &c. | 

Or you may fink a Well or Pit near your Cellar, and ſomewhat lower 
than it, into which you place a Pump, that at ſuch cimes as water an- 
noys you, it may by that means be removed. | 

Sometimes it happens that the Floor of the Houſe you live in, gr the 
Barn you lay yourCorn in,are damp or moiſtened by certainSprings,thar 
ſometimes or other do annoy them, to your great detriment, as well to 
your health, as injufy to your Goods or:Corn; which if the ſcituation of 
the place will bear it, as moſt uſually it will, the cutting of a Trench or 
Ditch round about the ſame, of ſuch depth as you may draia it dry by the 
fall that is naturally from it,will cure this Diſeaſe. This Ditch or rench 
may be paved, walled on the ſides, and covered as you pleas; {o that the 
Brick or Stone of the Wall on the fide next the Houſe or Barn be not 
laid with Mortar, to prevent the iflue of the Water from the Earth in-- 
tO it. ha PISS 

Much Land there is 1h Fng/end that is eapable ofa very great improve- Swe; 
meant, by removing thoſe common and ſtubborn Obſtacles, as Stones, Shrubs &c+ 
Shrubs, Goſs, Broom, &s which are naturally produced in many places; 
andthe faint-hearted, lazy, and ſorhetimes beggerly Husbandman, had 
rather let them grow, and ſuck out the Marrow and Fat of his Land,than 
beſtow any coſt or pains to remove them, and is contented with now and 
then a bundle of Buſhes, &c. when the removal of them would not on- 
ly be an improvement of his Land by their abſence, but the materials 
themſelves,by a right and judicious way of ordering them,might become 
an additional improvement. | ; 

Asfirſt of Stones, which being picked up, and laid on heaps about the | 
Roots of either Fruit or Timber-Trees planted on the Bounds, and in 
Rows on the Land, is a very great help and adv eto the growth. of 
ſuch Trees, and faves the labour of carrying them oftthe yours ; which 
charge uſually exceeds the charge of pricking them up : this only where 
Stones offend, or are injurious. 

Shrubs, Goff, Broom, &«. provea very great annoyance to Husbandry z 
and the difficulty and charge in plucking them up1s the principal impe- 
diment to their removal, to ſuch that are ignorant of the moſt dextrous 
ways uſed to that purpoſe; the beſt whereof I find to be this, deſcribed 
by Mr. Plat, viz. a very ſtrong Inſtrument of Iron, like uato a Dung» 
fork, with three grains or Tines, dohly much higger, according to the 
bigneſs of the Shrubs you uſe it about; the upper part thereof is a very 
ſtrong and long Stail, or handle, like a Leayer : Now ſet this Inftrumene 
at a convenient diſtance from the Root {lopewiſe, and with a Hedgiag- 
beetle drive itin a good depth; then lift up the Ste, and place —_ it 
acroſs an'Tron-bargor (uchlittle Fulciment, to keep it fireight, and that it 
ſink not into the ground. ; oi | 

Then take hold of the Cord that before ought to have been faſtened 
to the top of the Srazl, and by that means may you Eradicate any Shrabs, 


&«. If it will not do at once, place it one the other fide, &c. 
d 2 Seg 
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Chap. 5. 
Weeds. 


Chap. 5: 


Ruſhts. 
Flags, Oc, 


Thifile. 


Fern, 


Blights and 
Smarts. 


See the form of this Inſtrument in the Plate at the beginning of the 
Third Chapter. 

Theſe Buſhes, Brakes, and ſuch like, though they are of little worth or 
uſefor any other thing, yet are they very neceſſary and beneficial to im- 
prove the Land by burning them, being dry, either by themſelves, or 
under beaps of Turf, Earth, &c. as betore we obſerved. 

Some Lands are more prone & ſubje& to Weeds,and that in ſome years 
more than other, which is often occaſioned by water ſtanding on it, de- 
m_ the Corn and ſuch Seeds that are uſually ſown in it,and nouriſh- 
ing ſuch Weeds that moſt delight in moiſture ; the only remedy whereof 
1s to day it dry, and add ſome convenient drying and lightning materials 
or cormpoſts thereon, as Sand, Aſbes, &c. 

Alſo fome ſorts of Dungsor Manures cauſe Weeds, as Dung made of 
Straw, Hawm, Fern, 'or ſuch like, laid on Lands in any great quantity, 
without any other Moe of Horſe-Dung, Sheeps-Dung, Lime, Aſhes, or 
ſuch like hot Compoſt, which do in ſome meaſure corre& the cold and 
fNluggihquality of it 3 but in ſome years, and on ſome Lands, any ordi- 
nary <old'Dang begets Weeds, which injure the Corn more than the fat- 
neſs of the Dung advantages ; therefore Lime, Marle, Chalk, Aſhes, &c. 


Are'to'bepreferred in-moft Lands. 


x 


Weeds in Paſture-lands are beſt deſtroyed by burning of it in Turfs, 


.% {as beforewediſcovered Jor by Plowing of it without prey, 


Rifhes, Flags, and ſuch like Aquaticks, are beſt deſtroyed by draining ; 
ſothatiyou cut your Drains below the Roots thereof, that it may take a- 
—_—_— matter that:feeds them. 

The Thjle proves a great annoyance to ſome Lands, by killing the 
Graſs, Cortic/Se. although 'it be a ſure Token of the ſtrength of the 
Land: The way to deſtroy them, is to:cut chem up by the Roots before 
feeding'time 3 the adyantage yu will receive willan{wer your expence, 
and more. 

The way to deſtroy this ſo common and known an annoyance, is to 
Mowiteffih the Spring, whether wit!: an Tron or Wooden S; thezit mat- 
ters not, for'it will eaſily break:3- which work reiterate the ſame year as 
faſtas it-grows, and'it is confidently affirmed, chat it will :ll & uuliroy 
the Ferw for ever after. | | 
- Improvement and'bettering the Land by Soyling, Marling, or Liming, 
&c. is alſoa principal remedy againſt all manner of Broom, Furze, Heath, 
and-orher fuch like trumpery; thardelight only in barren Lands. | 

Very:tiveh differing from Mil-d&ws 1s the blighting of Corn,the Mil- 
dewsproceeding fromadifferent cauſe, and happening only in dry Sum- 
mers, When on the contraty:Bligtiting-happens in-wet, and 1s occaſioned 
throngh the'toomuch farnefs, and ranknels in Land; as is obſerved that 
ftrotg Fxindsare uſually'ſown with Barley, Peaſe,or ſuch like, to abatethe 
fertility thereof before it beſown with Wheat, which would otherwiſe 


be ſibjet'to Blights or Blaſting. 


_'Whebt ſown on levelor low Land;in moiſt years is ſubjeQ tothe ſame 
inconveniences ; for you may obſtrve; that the Wheat that grows on the 
tops 6fthe-Rilpges, in moiſt years,55'better and freer than what grows in 
the Furrows, which is uſually blighted by mearisof water and fatnels ly- 
Wigmore abbur it thao the other ; for wheat naturally affeQts to be kept 
dry'on miſt and ſtrong ground : Therefore as moiſture,and the richneſs 


of the ground together, occaſions this diſeaſe; by knowing thereot you 
oY | may 


tt —_—_— 
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may eaſily remedy it, by laying your Land on high Ridges : which 4t it 
be never fo rich, the Wheat grow1ng tizereon will hardly beblightedy if 
not overcome with Moitture. 
Smut ſeems to proceed trom the ſame cauſe: therefore need we to 
ſay the leſs. | | 
Only that ſometimes ſmuttineſs proceeds from other-eauſes,as by ſow- 
ins of Szutt3-corn, by:Soiling the Land with rotten Vegetables, as Straw; 
Hawm, Fern, &C. kh *16 
It is confidently affirmed, that the ſmutty Grains of 'Wheat being 
ſown, will grow and produceears of Smut : but 1 confeſs'Thave not yet 
tryed, and ihall therefore ſuſpend the belief thereof til-F-have. | 
The ſow ing of Wheat that is mixed with Smut, doth generally pro- 
duce a {mutty Crop (whether the Smut it felt grow or not) unleſs itbe 
firſt prepared by Liming of it, which is thus done : Firſt flack your 
Lime, and then moiſten your Corn, and ftir them well together, -&, 
and ſow it. 020. V 
Or by ſteeping of it in Brie, either of which are good preventions e- 
gainlt the Smut. | eb ge oO] 
You may alſo prepare the ground by Liming, or other ways of inrich- 
ing it, with ſharpor ſaline Dungsor Solls, and it will produce Corn'tree 
from Smut ; for it is moſt evident, that Land often fown wirh the ſame 
Grain, or much out of heart, produces a {mutty Crop, as may be eafily 
perceived where the ſame Seed hath been ſown on two 4orts of Land of 
different goodneſs, the one Crop hath been ſmutry, the other free; fo thar 
Smurtinels ſeems to be a kind of licknels incident to. Corn, which may by 
the aſorefaid means be cured; which if the Smuts themſelves would redlty 
grow, and produce Smut again, all Remedies propoſed, and attemps th 
that purpoſe, were needlels. | 


SECT. 55 
From ſeveral Beaſts. 


Againſt the Traſpaſſes of Domeſtick Cattle breaking out of yourNeigh- 
bours ground into yours, its needleſs to fay any thing, every one know- 
ing that a good and ſecure Fence is the beſt prevention, and a Pound the 
belt remedy or cure, if the other will net ſerve. But ater, Beaſts there 
arc that no ordinary Fences will keep out, -and will haxgly be brought 
to the Pound. : > 


41 


As Foxes,which uſually torment the laboriqus Husbandman,by taking Foxc:, 


away and deſtroying his Zambs, Poultry, Geeſe &c, that ih Foone places 
near great Forreſts and Woods, they can hardly keep any thing but un- 
der Lock and key ; againſt which Gins are uſually made uſe ofz which 
being baited, and a Train made by dragging raw fleſh acroſs in his uſual 
Paths or Haunts unto the Gin, it proves an inducement and a ſnare. to 
Excite him tothe place of deſtruQtion. "Þ4 wy *\ 

. A Fox will prey on any thing hecan overcome;, and feeds on all ſorts 
rebate - _ Food he mgſt delights in ofvolery. He proves inju- 
ious and deſtruQive to Coney-warrens, and deſtroys Hares alſo, who! 
he taketh by his ſubtilty and tecult To. : RRM 5 Vt 

They 
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They may be taken with Greyhounds, Hounds, 'T'erricrs and Nets, as 
well as Gins. | | bo £7 
tis a very commendable and noble Exerciſe in our Nobility and Gen- 
try, to Hunt theſe deſtruQtive Beafts ; and did they proſecute it at their 
breeding times, and at othertimesalſo, with an intent to deſtroy the 
whole Breed or Kind, there would ſoon be an end of chein. 
O1h4r%. The Ozter is a pernicious deſtroyer of Fiſh, either in Pond or Brook; 
and her abode is commonly under the root or ſtem of ſume Tree near the 
Water, whence ſhe expects her Food : By her diving and hunting under 
water, few Fiſh areable to eſcape her. 

They are taken either by inſnaring them under, the water by the Ri- 
yers ſide, as you may doa Hare on the Land ,with Hare-pipes 3 or by 

| hunting them with Dogs, where you may make uſe df the Spear... . 
Dn. In ſeveral places the Husbandman ſuffers much by Coneys and Fares 
Hare, &. that teed down his Corn, &c. when it is young, eſpecially. in hard 

| Winters: and in many places they have not liberty to ſecure their own 
from them. 

The Hare is no great deſtroyer of Corn ; yet where there are many of 
them, the Countryman may leſſen their number as he ſees cauſe; ei- 
ther by Hunting or Courſing them at ſeaſonable times, or by ſetting 

of Hare-Pipes, where he finds their Haunts3 or by tracing them in the 
Y now. 
i  Coneys are deſtroyed or taken, either by Ferrets & Purſe-Nets in their 

Buries, or by Hayes, or by Curs, Spaniels, or Tumblers bred up for that 
ſport, or by Gins, Pitfalls, or Snares, which ſome ingenious Countrymen 
will prepare ; the goodneſs of the Game, rather than the prevention of 
the damage, prompting them thereto. 
Pole-cate It is not a little injury theſe Animals doto Harrens, Dove-houſes, Hen- 
Weaſel #nd yogſts, &c. but the ways by taking them in Hutches,and in ſmall Iron-gins 
Ss. like Fox-gins, are ſo well known, that I nced ſay nothing of it. 

Only that to prevent Polcats, or ſuch like, from deſtroying your Pige- 
ox-houſe, be ſure, if you can, to ere it where you may have a Ditch or 
Channel of Water to run round it, and it will keep thoſe Vermine from 
making their Burroughs under the ground. 

SO Moles are a moſt pernicious Enemy to Husbandry, by looſening the 
Woms. Earth, and deſtroying the Roots of Corn, Graff, Herbs, Flowers, &c. and 
alſo by caſting up Hills, to the great hinderance of Corn, Paſtures, &c. 

The common and uſual way of deſtroying them is by Traps that fall 
on them, and ſtrike the ſharp Tines or Teeth through them ; and is fo 
common, that it needs no deſcription. a 

But the beſt and compleateſt ſort of inſtrument to deſtroy them that I 
have yet ſeen, is made thus: Take a ſmall board of about three Inches 
and a half broad, and five Inches long : on the one ſide thereof raiſe two 
ſmall round Hoops or Arches, one at cach end. like unto the. two end- 
Hoops or Bails of a Carriers Waggon, or a Tilt-boat, capacious enough 
that a Mole may eafily paſs through them : in the middle of rbe board 
make a hole ſo big that a Gooſe-quill may paſs through 3 ſo is that part fi- 
niſhed: then have in readineſs a ſhort ſtick, about two Inches and a half 
long, about the bigneſs that the end thereof may juſt eater the hole in the 
middle of the board. Alfo you muſt cur a Halſel, or other ſtick about a 
yard, or yard and half long, that being ſtuck into the ground, may ſprin 


up like unto the Springs they uſually ſet for Fowl,&c. then make a link 0 
Horſe-hair 


* 


—— 
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Horſe-hair very {trong, that will cafily flip, andfaften it tothe end of 
the ſtick that ſprings : Alſo havean readinel? four {mnall-hooked Ricks: 
rhigp gotocheEygrow or. Pafſage of the-Mote,and atroryou have opened 
it, ht 1n the little Board with the bended Hoops downwards, thar:the 
Mole when ſhe paſſes thar way, may godireQly through the two ſemi- 
circular Hoops : Before you fx the Board down, pur the Hair-ſpring 
through the hole in the middle of the Board, and place it round, that it 
may anſwer to the two end Hoops, and with the ſmall ftick ( gently pur + 
into the Hole to ſtop the knorofthe Fait-fpring) place it in the Earth in 
the paſſage, & by thruſting in the four hooked iticks, faſten ir, and cover 
it with Earthzand then when the Mole paſſtthi that way; ceirherthe one 
way or the other, by diſplacing orremoving-the: ſmall fiick that hangs 
perpendioularly downwatds, the knot paiſeth through'the hole, a 
Spring takes the Mole aboutithe Neck. Theugh this ddſeription ſem te- 
dious, yet the thing is veryplaia,& ealily performed; and much cheaper, 
ſazer, and feaſiblethanthe ordinary way: i 9 
Oihers deſtroyzthem very TP by a Spaiidle, _—_ in the 
Mornings whea they ulually. fiir, & 1mmedineely caftthem pp; elpecially 
about Adarch when they breed, by turungup the Hills whereun &y 
lay their Young, they uſually making their Neſts in the greater Hills;and 
are moſt rey diſcerned : then alfo witlak=Old ones come to feel their 
Young, whic you may preſently takes; e* « "Y | 
| The Pot-rrap 3s by ſome much commended, 'whieh"s'a deep Exrthen- 
Veſſ:1'ſetin the groundtothe brim in a Bank or 'Hsdge-row; which 
wiſely ſet and planted at all times, but eſpecially in the natyral ſeaſon of 
Bucking-time, about March, will cy nr Sho gin 
Alſo where Ao/es annoy your gardens, Meadows, or {uch places where 
you are not willing to dig or much break the ground ; fuming the holes 
with Brimftone, Garlick, and pther uniavoury things, will drive them 
our of the ground that was before infeſted with them. - . | 
But the putting a dead Mole into a common Haunt, will make them 
auooly Ros it. _ | Yar Inj wb 
Every Countryman almoft 1s ſen f the great Injuries and annoy-* x4; 
ances A receve from = Vermiane, both in the Fields where they — 
raiſe Nurſeries of Trees, ia their Gardens where they ſow and plant 
Beans, Peaſe, cc. and in thexr Houſes, Bavns, and Corn-reeks. 
[n the Fields,Orchards,Gardens,e&c. I know no readier way to deftro 
thema,than by placing an Earthen-Pot inthe d,and covering it wit 
a board, with a hole in the middle thiatech, and over the board to lay 
Hemww or (uch like Tubbiſh, noder which the Mice feek for Shelter, and 
ſoon find their Trap to receive them. LY 
The uſual way of building recks of Corn-on Fravals ſet on ftones,is the 
only prevention againſt Mice, and hasproved fo ſucceſsful, that in ſome 
places large Edifices arebuilton ſuch ftones, that they ſupply the defe&t 
of Barns, being eovered like chem. 
Granarics aſoThave ſeca built after the ſame manner: Binns or Hutch- 
es for Corn maybeplaced on'Pins like the other, and prove fecure places 
for Corn againſt chele pernicious Vermine; but great caution mult be 
uſed that no Stick; Ladder, or other thing lean againſt theſe places, leſt 
the Mice find theiway to come where you would not have them. 
In your Klower-gardens, Apiary, or in the ſeveral Rooms of your 
Houſe, Traps may be placed to deftroy them, \unfels where you can 
conye- 
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Kztes, 
Hawks, &c. 


conveniently Keep a Cat,'the only Enemy and deſtroyer of Mice & Rats, 

| Arſenick, of the Root of F/bjte hellebor will deſtroy them, being given 
with Sugar or ſuch like mixture : the laſt is the beſt, becauſe it deſtroys 
only Rats and Mice. ' | | 


# | 


SECT; IL 


From Fowl. 


_ As thebeſt of Contents this Worldaffords hath its part or ſhare of 


trouble and vexation, ſo 'this: ;pleafant -and excellent Ruſtich, Zife and 
Imploymept .is not; free from (care and-trouble how to preſerve it (elf 
from thoſe Enemies and; :Plagues that daily attend it: Sqmetimes the 
Heavens frown; the Waters.{well, the Bryers ſnarle, the Wilde-beaſts ate 
envious at our innocent and moſt dele&able enjoyments; and if theſe 


withdraw their evil influences, yet have: we the Fowls of the 4ir, Inſed#s, 
and ſeveral other Evils toencounter withall zwhich without our diligent 
careand induſtry; are ready tobercaveis of the beſt part of the Fruits 


F - . 


of our labours. . ..: ; ba \. | MSL VO! ; l 
._ Aswe frequetutly obſervethat X'tes,” Hanks, and other Birds of Prey, 


wait for Pigeons, Chickens, tame Pheaſants, &:. therefore is it very 


neceſſary - that the; Countryman:-keep a good Fowling-piece, ready 


Fitted and Charged, , which is the beft means to deſtroy and ſcare 
themaway....:: /'1 ooo gl ee 
Alſo you'may place ſma]l4ron-gins, about the breadth of ones hand, 


made likea Fox-gin, and baited with raw Fleſh, whereby I have caught 


very large Hawks; ++ 3 on BY 
Alſo by the fireining of Lines, or pieces of Nets, over the places 
where you keep tame Pheaſants, Chickens, or ſuch like, you may fray 
them away. 1's 1 | 
The cutting down of Trees about your Pigeon-houſe will keep them 
from haunting it ſpmuch.as otherwiſe they would do. 


Grow: #n3 4 Crows, Ravens, Rooks, and Magpies; are/great annoyances to Corn,both 


Ravens. 


. at Seed-time, pulling itup by the Roots. whileſt it is young, and feeding - 


on it alſoat the Harveſt ; agood Fowling:piece is the beſt Inſtrument for 
the preſent : but the only way to deſtroy the kind of them, and make 

their. Flocks a little thinner, -were by ſome publick Law to incourage 
the deſtruQion of their Nefts &Young,which are ſo obvious at the build- 
ing-time, that ſeems tobe a very feaſible Work, and much to be prefer- 
red before Crow-ners. $4: 

Several pretty Inveations of Scare-Crows there are to keep the Corn 
free from them, amongſt which this is efteemed the moſt effeQual 3 vx, 
Todig a hole in ſome obviqus place, where the Crows, &c. annoy your 
Corn ; let it be about a foor deep, or more, and near two foot over, and 
Rick long black feathers ofa Crow,or other Fowl,round the edges thete- 
of, and ſome alſo inthe bottom. Several of theſe holes may be made, if 
your ground be large ; and where theſe holes are thus drefled, the Crows 


will not dare to feed. I preſame the reaſon is, becauſe whileſt they are 


feeding on the ground, the terrifying ObjeRt is out of their ſight; which 

is.not uſual in other Scare-Crows, wherewith in a little time they grow 

familiar, by beingalwaysinview. Ng 
a 
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Dead Crows,&c hang'd up,do much terrifie them ; bur among lt Cher- 
ry-trees, and other Fruits which are much prejudiced by the- Crows, &c. 
draw a Packthred or {mall Line from Tree to Tree, and faſten here and 


\ there a black Feather, and it is ſufficient, 


Geeſ» have been excluded the Corn-tields for many ages,as irgil has ad- 


- viſed the {ame, by reaſon of their treading & feeding on the young Corn. 


Figrons arc a Fowl that bring great advantage to their Owners, but 
prove a far greater annoyance and deyourer of Grain toall the reſt of the 
neighborbood. It isan unknown quantity of Wheat, Barley, Peaſe, &c. 


that thcſe devour 3 not to mention the Prodigious computation that ſome 7:zc9n-- 


have made of che damage committed by them on the Corn, Grain, &c. 
yet 1t is moſt evident, that they deſtroy .a great part of the Seed and 
Crop, notwithſtandin ſeveral ſtand for their vindication, alledging that 
they never {crape, an therefore take only the Grain that lies on the 
Surface of the Earch, that would etherwiſe be deſtroyed, and not 
grow. To which Ianſwer, That that very Corn that lies on the Sur- 
facc, may prove the belt Corn, unleſs (in Winter-Corn ) where the ex- 
tream Frolts deitroy it, or ( in the Spring ) the extream Drought : It ha- 
ving been of late found to be a piece of very good Husbaddry in ſome 


light and ſhallow Lands, firſt to Plough it about Auguſt, and then to run 


the Fold over it, and well ſettle it, and afterwards to Sow and Harrow it ; 
which muſt needs make well for the Pigeons, and ill for the Husband- 
man, where they cannot be kept from it. 

And it is to be obſerved, that where the flight of Pigeons fall, there they 
fill themſelves and away, and return again where they firſt roſe 3 and ſo 
proceed over a whole piece of Ground, if they like it. Although you 
cannot obſerve any Grain above the Ground, they know how to find it : 
as I have ſeen the experience of it, that a piece of about two or three 
Acres being ſown with Peaſe, the Pigeons lay ſo much upon it, that they 
devoured at leaſt three ents in four of it; which T am fure could not be 
all above the Surface of the ground. That their Smelling is their princi- 
pal DireQor; I have alſo obſerved, having ſown a ſmall Plat of Peaſe in 
my Garden, ( near a Pigeon-houſe ) and very well covered. them, that 
not a Peaſe appeared above-ground. In a few days a parcel of Pigeons 
were hard at work in diſcovering this hidden Treaſure; and in a few 
days, of about two quarts, I had not above two or three Peaſe left ; for 
what they could not finde before,they found when the Buds appeared,not- 
withſtanding they were howed in,and well covered ;.their Smelling gnly 
directed them, as 1 fuppoſed, becauſe they followed the "wax, ca | 

The injury they doat Harvelt on the Peaſe, Fetches, &c. I hope none 
can excuſe : therefore may we efteem theſe amongft the great Enemies 
the poor Husbandman meets withal ; and the greater, becauſe he may not 
ereCt a Pigeon houſe, whereby to have a ſhare of his own ſpoils,* none 
but the Rich being permitted ſo great a priviledge ; and alſo fo ſevere a 
Law being made to proteCt thele winged Thieves, that a man cannot /#- 
um defendendo encounter with them. | 

You have therefore no remedy againſt them, but to affright them away 
by noiſes, or ſuch like. Alſo you may ſhoot at them, ſo that you kill them 
not; or you may (if youcan ) take them in a Net, cut off their Tails, 
and let them go, by which means you will impound them ; for when they 
are in their Houfes, they cannot bolt or fly out of the tops of their Houſes, 
but by the ſtrength of their Tails; which when they are weakened, they 
remain Priſoners at home. 
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Fas. 


| Bulfincles. 


Goldfinches. 


— 


The Fay proves a great devourer of Beans, Cherries, and other G ir- 
den-Fruits, and is a ſubtile Bird ; but is eafily met withal, if you are 
watchful in a morning early, and have a good Ambuſh, which you mult 
change ſomerimes, left they diſcover you : They make ſhort flights, as 
it were from Tree to Tree, that you may eaſily purſue them. 

A very good way to take them, is to drive a Stake into the Ground, 
about four Foot high above the Surface of the Earth : let the Stake be 
made picked at the top, that a Zay may not ſettle on it; then within a 
Foot or thereabours of the top, let there be a hole borcd through, about 
three quarters of an Inch Diameter ; fita Pin or Stick to the hole, about 
ſix or eight Inches long; then make a Loop or Spring of Horſe-hair faſt» 
ned toa Stick or Wand of Hazel, that may be entred into the Stake at 
a hole near the ground, and by the bending of the Stick put the Loop of 
Horſe-hair through the upper hole, and put the ſhort Stick, that the Jay, 
when he comes, finding bs reſting place to ſtand conveniently amongft 
his Food, perches on the ſhort Stick ; which immediately by his weight 
falls, and gives the _ the advantage of holding the Fay by the Legs. 
This is an undoubted way of taking them, if they are placed amongſt 
the Beans, or ſuch-like where the Zz3s haunt, it being their uſual cuſtom 
to hop from Tree to Tree, or any thing they can meet withal. 

Bulfinches are moſt pernicious Birds to young Fruit-Trees, by feeding 
on the young pregnant Buds in the Spring-time, which contain the Bloſ- 
ſoms, and are the only hope of the ſucceeding year. 

If Zannary prove very cold that the Black-thorns are backward in Fe- 
brazry, then will the Bu{finches be very buſie in the Gardens. The Trees 
there growing being the forwarder than inthe Fields. I have known ſuch 
a cold Winter drive ſo many of theſe Birds into the Gardens that in a lit- 
tle time they have almoſt torally unbudded the Plum-trees,Currant-trees, 
&c. of a whole Town. 

They are caſfily taken off with a ſmall Fowling-piece, only you muſt 
— cautious that your ſhot ſpoil not the young Cions or Branches of your 

Tees. 

This Bird is ſo bold, or rather confident, that no Scare- crow, or other 
thing, will frighten him from the Trees he delights to feed on : but on the 
Morocco-Plum, or the Damſon, notwithſtanding all you can do, he will 
ſettle and feed : So that your beſt way to preſerve thoſe Buds, is to Bird- 
lime the Twigs, 

Gold-Finches are very injurious to the Goosbury-Buds, coming in 
Flights, and cleanfing a whole Garden of them immediately ; as the Bulk 


_ Finch will the Buds of the Currant-Tree, The remedies againſt them are 


Sparro us, , 


the ſame with the other. 

The Chaffinch, Green-Finch, T itmouſe, and other ſmall Birds, are injuri- 
ous to ſome Fruits 3 but not like unto the other before-mentioned, who 
will prey on the Buds of all ſorts of Fruit-Trecs, under the very Nets that 
cover the Trees, and near unto the dead bodies that hang on the Trees, 
and kill'd but alittle before. 

Sparrows, although they are but ſmall, yet are they a numerous Gene- 
ration of Corn-caters: It is unknown how much they devour in this 
Kingdom, and what a great damage it proves tothe Husbandman, eſpe- 
cially in ſcarce and dear years. 

Many ways are made uſe of to deſtroy them, but none more effeQtual 
than the large Folding Sparrow-net, which will take many — _ 

raught 
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draught; they being ſocafily induced tocome to a Shrape or place baited 
for them 3, eſpecially inthe hard weather in the Winter, and in the Sum- 
mer before the Cora is ready for them : at both which times Meat is 
ſcarce abroad zaind:then'they flock to:Barns. oY; 7 of 3 

More as to the deſtroying of Fowl, you ſhall find hereafter in this 
Chapter of Fowling'and- Fiſhing, | 1, 


SECT, V: 
of Inſefts and creeping Things offending. 


Moiſt and warm Lands, which are uſually the moſt fertile; are moſt vg; 44 
ſubject to theſe Vermmine. ' Frogs are beſt deſtroyed» and prevented in Fe+ Teods. 
bruary, inthe Ditches where they Spawn, by deſtroying both Frogs and 
Spawn. Toes are eaſily diſcovered'in the Summer-Evenings ( by a Can- 
dle ) creeping upand down the Walks and Paſſages about your Houſe, 
Garden, &c. | "eee } 

" To WelkFreit, and ſeveral ſorts of Gerden-Plants, there catinot be a $yutr an 
more pernicious Enemy than Sails, which you may in a Dewy morning Wm. 
eafily find where they moſt delight to feed ; but the ſureſt way'is in the 
hard Winter to ſeek out their haunts, and make a clean riddance of them : 
They lie much in the holes of Walls, behind old Trees, under Thorn, or 
other old andcloſe Hedges. In one year cauſed near two Buſhels to be 
gathered ina Winter in a Noble-mans Garden, which had in precedent 
years deſtroyed the moſt of their Fall-Frair, and ever after they had 
great plenty of Fruit. | - 

Ever obſerve, not to pluck off ſuch Fruit the Snails have begun to 
feed on, but let it remain; for they will make'an end of that before they 
begin on more. OTE 4 | 

The beſt wo to take Snails, is to ſet Tile, Brick or Board, hollow 
againſt a Wall, Pale, or otherwiſe ; ſo that the Snails may ſeek ſhelter un- 
der them : Then about Michaelmas the Snails ſecure themſelves in ſuch 
places for the whole Winter, unleſs you prevent-them, by taking them 
in December and deſtroying them; whichis an caſie and ſure way to rid 
your Garden of them. | | 

Worms may be picked up clean by aCandle in a moiſt Evening : if any 
eſcape you, another Evening may ſerve to find them. 

Your Beds watered with any ſtrong Zixivium made of the {bes or fix- 
ed Salts of any Yegetable, will not- only deſtroy Worms, but prove an 
extraordinary improvement and inriching of theground. 

Lay A(bes or Zimeabout any Plant you deſire to preſerve from Snails 
or Worms, and they will not come near it, becauſe the hot and biting na- 
ture therof hurt their naked and tender bodies: therefore as the Rain 
OG Moiſture weakens, the Aſbes or Lime renew it, leſt it prove uſe- 
leſs. | 

Rarely do Gnas and Flies offend in the Fields, Orcherds; or Gardens, gu ag 
yet are they very troubleſome Gueſts in the Houſe, where it ſtands Flies. 
near any Ferns, Waters, or ſuch like places, tending much ro the Gene- 
ration of nfefs. | | 

To keep the Windows of your Chambers cloſe in the Summer-tinte, 
eſpecially towards the — isa good prevention. 

To burn Straw, agd ſ{uch-like, up and dowwin the Chamber; in the 


Evening before you go _ will deſtroy them ; for either they oy | 
KEY y. 
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Caterpillors, 


F arw1igs. 


"Lice. 


aA ns o 


fly to the flame and be conſumed; or elſe che Smoak will choak them. 

Aſhen-lexve; hanged up in\the Room, will atrraQ them unto it, chat 
you will be the lefs rroubled with ther. ft 2 

The Balls of Horſe-dung laid in'ttie Room will db the ſame, if they 
are new. _ | SON | 

Waſps and Hornets uſually prove very injurious ts ſome ſorts of Fruits 3 
to Bees, &c, and are ſeveral ways deſtroyed. Firſt, 

By way of prevention ; that 1s, ih the Spring Or Summer, before they 
have increaſed, to deltroy the old ones 3 tor from a few do they in- 
creaſe to a multirude; ©  __. EPS 148 

Or you may ſmoak or Rifle thetn, if they are in any hollow Tree; or 
ſrall'd thewy 1f is Thasgh of ad Huyſer Barn, &c. vr in the Ground you 
may either ſcall'd 6r burn chem;. or ſtamp it m the Earth on them, and 
Res io 11 ave? [oats 

. To deſtroy ſuch a$ come to your Hrwit, Bees, ebc. ſet by them S1der, 
Perjace, fowre Drink ox Grownils, 1n' a fhort-necked Vial open, wherein 
you may catch many. | | 

Alſo you may Hay for them Sweet Appler, Peays; Beofts Liver, ur other 


' Fleſh; or any thing that they love, 1g ſeveral places ; _— which you 


fall have fametimes as many as will cover the Bait, which you may kill 
ES. IE 5: 4 - jeep. gy [ind : 

We terth thoſe Caterpillars that deſtroy "the Leaves of our Trees in the 
Summer, devour Cabbegges, andother Garden Tillage, and are generally 
the effet of great Droughts. EA -:iþ at 4 | 

[Toprevent their numerous increaſe on Trees, gather them off ia the 
Winter, taking away the Packets which cleave about the Branches, and 
burning them. "on | 

| Inthe Summer, whilſt they are yet young, wyen cither through the 
coldneſs of the night, or ſome humidity, they are afſembled together 
on heaps, you tnay tzke them and deſtroy them. | 

Earwigs in ſome years prove injurious to Fruits, by the greatneſs of 
their numbers feeding on and devouring 'them. 

And are deſtroyed by placing Hoofs'or Horns of Peaſts amongſt your 
Trees and Wall-fruit, into which they will reſort. tarly in the morning 
you muſt take them geatly, but ſpeedily off, and ſhake chem intoa Vella 
of fealding Water. | 

By reaſon of greatDrought, many ſorts, of Trees and Plants are ſub- 


je&to Lice : and ſeeing that they are cauſed by Heat and Drought, as is 


evident inthe Sweet Bryer and Gooſeberry, that 'are only Low fie in dry 
times, Or in very hotand dry places: therefore frequent waſhing them, 
by daſhing water on them, may prove the beſt remedy. 

Ants or P:{mires are injurious toa Garden, and alſo to Palcure-Lands, 
as well'by tecding on Fruits, asby caſting up of Hills, 5c, 

Io the hotter Regions theſe Creatures are reckon'ys amongſt the Peſts of 
the Field, as in 1taly, Spain, and alſo in the Yeſt-Indies. Yet are they com- 
mendey as the Emblem of Knowledge, or induſtrious Providence : for the 
Exyptians uſed the Avt, as the Hierdglyphick'tor Knowledge, every one 
of chem'laying uphhis own ſtore for the Winter ; never robbing their Fel- 
lows although they want themſelyes. 

Tokzep them from your Trees,incompaſs the Stem four fingers breadth, 
with a Circle or Rowl-of Wooll newly plucked from a Sheeps Belly. 

' Or annvbintthie Stemiwith Tar. 
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Allo you may make Boxes of Cards or Paſthopard pierced tull of holes 
with a Bodkin, into which Boxes; put che Powder of £ſenict mingled 
withalittle Honey; hang theſe Boxes on the Trce, and they will certain- 
ly deftroy them : make nat the holes fo large that a Bee may enter, leſt 


it deſtroy them. 


—__ 


Alſo you may hang a Glaſs-bottle in the Tree: with a little Zoney in it, 


or moiſtned with any {wet Liquor, and ic will attract the fats, which 
you may ftop and waih out with hot Water ; then prepare it as before. 
Watering often of Allies or greet Walks, will. drive away or deltroy 


| the ts that annoy them. 


Ant-hills prove a very great injuryto Meadows, and Paſture-lands, not 
only by the waſting of ſo much Land as they. cover, but by hindering 
the Sythe, and yielding a poor hungry Food, and pernicious to Car- 


tle. | 

And may be thus eaſily deſtroyed: Pate the Turf off, beginning at the 
top, and cutting it down into four or five parts, and lay it open : then 
cut out the Core below the Surface, 1o deep, that whea'you lay down 
the Turts in their places, as they were taken/up,; the place may be lower 
than the other Ground, to the end that Water may (tand in it to pre- 
vent the 4ns from returning, which otherwiſe ſhe will afſuredly do ; 
then ſpread the. Earth you take out thinly abroad. Alſo the proper 
ſeaſon for this is in the Winter ; and if the 'places be left open for a cer- 
tain time, the Rain, and Froſt upon it wilt kelp th deſtroy the remaig- 
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ing A»ts : but be ſure to cover them up timeenough, that the Rains may* 


ſettle the Turfs before the Spring, 


The greateſt injury theſe Verimin dous, isin biting Children, Cattle, Sade and 


&c. 

They affe&t Milk above any thing ; and, as old Authors ſay, abominate 
the 4ſb : there may you uſe the one by placing of it hot in any place 
where they frequent, to attrat them, where you may deſtroy them and 
the orher, by laying Hoon Picks in places, wheze you would not haye 
them come. But this of the Aþ is not to be credited. 

Bur the moſt proper remedy againſt theſe Vermine, is to.keep Peacocks 


which prey upon them. 


Their Sting or Bite is moſt ealily:cured, if you timely apply a hot Iron Ts cwe the 


to'it, holding it ſo near as you-are able to abide it : And it is by ſome 


A 


Signs 
of 


ingenuous Perſons confidently;affirmed, that it will attrat the Venom Zing 


totally from the Wound. | 
Travellers relate, that in thegCanaries the Natives cure the biting of 


a very venemous Creature ( that lurks amongſt rhe Grapes, aad.uſually 
bires chem by the Fingers) by openisg the place bitten with a ſharp kaife, 
by a ſtreight Ligature below the Wound-zand holding the Finger bitten 
upright, for ſome time, out of whichthe Vegomaſcends, it being of a 
fiery Nature, oaturally trending upwards, and may therefore beattrac- 
ed by Fire, it's like. 


SAECT..vE 
Of ſome certain Diſeaſes in Animals and Vegetables. 


Snakes. 


There are ſeveral Epidemical and deftruQtive Diſcaſeszo Cattle, Fowl, of Beaf, 
&c. which ſweep away «great part of the Husbandmans Stock before it +»d Fowl. 


ceaſeth, or he know how zo preventit ; which iseftcemed.a-great defi- 
| ciency 
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ciency, thar thoſe ways that ſome have diſcovered, and tound- efftual 
to prevent, and alſo to cure ſuch Diſeaſes, are not made publick : the 
general Stock of the Kingdom may as well be-preſerved, as fome tew 
Cattle, in ſuch general Diftempers ;-it being not our intent in this Book 
to ſay any thing of common Diſeaſes of Beaſts or Fowls, becauſe that ſub- 
je 1s ſocompleatly handled by ſeveral others, and is not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. for our Husbandman to know, there being almoſt in every place 
Profeſſors and PraQſers of that Arr, and that have Materials and Inſtru- 
ments for that purpoſe :- yet for that I meet with ſame general and ealily 
praCticable Inſtructions, perhaps not familiar with Connry Farriers, or 
Horſe-Doftors, 1 ſhall a little digreſs.” - | | | 
' Of the Mur-. The Murrain is a Dileafe principally cauſed from a hot and dry ſea- 
_ ſon of the year, or rather from ſome general putretation of the 4, 
and begetteth an inflamation of the Blood, and cauſeth a ſwelling in 
the Throat, which in little time ſuffocateth the-Cartle. Alſo the let- 
ting dead Cattle lye unburied ; which Putrifying may cauſe a general 
Inte&ion to that ſort of Cattle, as rhe-Learned Yan-Helmount obſerves, 
that theſe Infeious Diſtetpers go ho farther. than their own kind. 

Therefore to prevent this Diſeaſe, let them ſtand cool in Summer, 
and to have abundance of good Water, and ſpeedily to bury all Car- 
710Nn. } 

And ifany of your Cattle be already infeQed, ſpeedily let them Blood, 
and give them a good Drench, &c, By which means divers have preſer- 
ved their Cattle, when their Neighbors have periſhed. 

By Feeding of Cattle in Meadows that have been long overflown in 
wet Summers, till the Graſs hath putrified, or by feeding them with 
Hay made of ſuch over-watered Graſs, notwithſtanding thraſhing, or 
any other Artifice uſed about the ſame, Cattle have been ſo inteQted 
thereby, that multirudes have dyed ; dry and ſweet Fodder is the only 
prevention of thoſe Diſeaſes. And it is more advantageous to the Hus- 
bandman to make Dung of ſuch Paſtures and Hay, than give them to 

: his Cattle. | 

Of the Rog In moift years Sheep are ſubjet to the Rot in the ſame Grounds, 

'n Steep. where in drier years they are not, and that not only from the moiſture, 
for then would ſheep rot inall moiſt Grounds, in dry years as well as 
in wet ; but from a certain PutrefaQtion both in the Air, and in the 
Graſs or Herbs that uſually attend themin ſuch moiſt years ; which toge- 
ther with their moiſt Food, do corrupt their Livers, and bring this 
Diſeaſe. - % 

The cure whereof is difficult, unleſs it be done betime before the Li- 
ver be too much waſted : The removal of them to the Sz/r Marſber, 
where they may be had is a good remedy. 

If May and June prove wet Months, it cauſes a Frimm and Frothy 
Graſs z which together 'with the Bad Air that muſt neceſſarily follow, 
cauſes the Rot in Sheep: therefore in ſuch Summers keep your Sheep 
on the dry and barren Lands, and fodder them in Winter with the 
hardeſt Hay or moſt Aſtringent. Fodder. | 

Some Grounds yield a ſoft Graſs, more than other, ſubjeQ to breed 
the Rot it the Sheep : therefore! feed other Cattle there, and your 
Sheep in the drieſt, hardeſt, and healthieſt Paſtures. 

' If your Sheep be infe&ed with the Rot, which you may diſcern by the 
colour of their Eyes ; ſome preſcribe to Pen them up in a Barn, or large 


Sheep-coat, fet about with wooden 'Troughs, and therein «> 
IG wit 
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with Oats a day or two : then put amongſt them ſume Bay-Salt well ttamp- 
ed, arid'after that a greater quantity, till ſuch time as they begin todiltaſte 
itz then give themclean Oats another day or two, and afterward ſerve 
them with Salt as before. This courſe being followed until their Eyes have 
recovered their natural colour, they will chen be perfeQtly cured. Where 
'ou have not a houſe convenient, it may be done open : the ſaving of 
their Dung ( as before we directed ) will anſwer the greatelt part of your cap. -, 
CXRENCes. 

Folding of Sheep in May or Fuze, if they prove wet, makes them Rot 
che ſooner, becauſe they more greedily devour the hurtfull Graſs in the 
Morning, than thoſe not folded ; therefore Liberty from the Fold ar that 
time is a good Prevention. 


An approved Experiment for the cure of the Faſhions in 
Horſes, and the Rot in Sheep. 


Steep the Regulus of Antimony in Ale, with a little of the Spice called 
Grains, anda little Sugar ; which give to a Horle about half a Pint at a 
time, two or three times, with a day or two's1intermifion betwen each 
time ; to a Sheep about two or three Ounces after the ſame manner. The 
ſame, or the following Receipt,may be alſo giyen to Swine for the Meaſles, 

&c. and to make them fat. 

Give him halfa dram of crude Artimony in his Mear, it will make him For Swine; 
have a good ſtomack ; and it will likewiſe cure him of all foulneſs of his 
Liver, and of the Meaſles. The ſame 1s allo Sovereign for ariy other 
Beaſts. 

Trees, and Plants, and other Inanimate things, are ſubje&t unto Diſea- gp xrees ang 
ſes that deprive them of, and abate their excellency, worth and durati- Plants 
on, as well as living Creatures; and itdoth as well require the Care 
and Induſtry, and Skill ofthe Husbandman to inſpett into their Nature, 
and make uſe of ſuch means as are requilite, as well to prevent, as cure 
{uch Diſcaſes. 

The Canker, Moff, Bark-hound, and Worms in Trees, prove very per- Chop. ii 
nicious: Their Cures we have already diſcourſed of. 

The Faundies, or Zangor of Trees, makes them ſeem to repine, and 
their Leaves to fall off and wither, and proceeds from ſome hurt doneto 
their Roots, either by Moles or Mice, or by the Stroke of ſome Spade, 
or by the Tree ftanding too moiſt or low : according as you find the Di- 
ſcaſe, ſo muſt you make uſe of a Remedy, either by ſearching the Root; 
and if you find any Wound or Gall, to cut it offa little above ſuch wound, 
and lay ſome Soot there to keep Vermin off,it the injury came from them; 
or if Water offends, either divert the Water, or remove the Tree: if it be 
Planted too deep, it 1s better to raiſe it, then let it ſtand where you may 
be confident it will neyer thrive. 

The general Diſcaſes of Trees, and impediments co their thriving, are, 
either they ſtand too deep, too dry, too cold, too moiſt,or too much in the 
wind, &c. according to the divers Nature and diſpoſition of the Tree. 

Therefore if you expe that a Tree ſhould thrive, obſerve his Nature, 
and in what place it moſt delights; which the ſixth and ſeventh Chapters 
of this Book, Treating of Woods and Fruit-Trees, will ſufficiently di- 
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The Diſcaſes of Fruit-Trees and their Cures are more fully and large- 
ly Treated of in my Vinetum Britanicum. 


SEC T. VII. 


Of Thieves and [II-Neighbours. 


Againſt There is no more certain, conftant, and pernicious Enemy to the Hus- 

Thieves bandman. Thrift, than Man himſelf; Homo homint demon: they rob and 
ſtcal from, oppreſs, Maligne, injure, perſecute, and devour one another, 
to the decay of Arts, and Sciences, and even to th. ruine of whole Fa- 
milies of ingenuous and Induſtrious Men; every one ſtriviag to build up 
his Houſe, and raiſe his Family by the ruines and decay of his Neigh- 
bors. But our only complaint 1s againſt rhe common aad ordinary fort 
of vile perſuns, that live after a molt ſordid manner, and ſeek not Wealth 
nor Greatneſs, but only ro maintain themſelves in a moſt deſpicable, lazy 
kind of life, by filching and ſtealing from their honeſt and laborious 
Neighbours ; and agaialt ſuch, that though they ſteal not, et oppreſs,op- 
pugne, and injure thoſe rr:at are more induſtrious than chemlelves. 

The ſevere penalty oi Death being the puniſhment for Theft, is the 
principal cauſe of the infinice increaſe of Thieves : Firlt, becauſe many 
thereare, who ( if they know or have taken a Thief ) will not India nor 
Proſecute him, becauſe rheir Conſcience will not admit of inflicting ſo 
ſevere a Puniſhment for ſ» {mall an offence, but will rather bear the loſs 
of their Goods, than ſeek another mans lite tor it. 

Secondly, Some, if rhey take a Thief, will rather accept of their Goods 
again, and fatisfation, than proſecute him ; becauſe in ſome caſes they 

| looſe their Goods, and are allo at the charge of Proſecution. 

\ Thirdly, Some will not proſecute common ordinary Thieves that live 
by ſtealing Sheep, Corn, Wood, Poultry, Svine, &c. and bave Families to 
maintain by this very Trade, leſt they ( being part of the Pariſh ) be 
bound afterwards to maintain their Families. And thus are the conditi- 
ons of many placesin England. 

Fourthly, When Thieves are taken and proſecuted, and come to their 
Tryal; they being for their Lives, no Evidence will, nor ought to be ta- 
ken, but what is very clear : And where it is ſo againft one,either through 
miſtakes, or wilfull omifſions, it is deficiear againlt hve 3 by which means 
moſt of thoſe few that come to Tryal are found Not Guilty. 

Fifthty, When they are upon Tryal, and the Evidence clear againſt 
them, either the Jury are tender of their Neighbours life, or elſe ſome 
good Friend or other appears, that it is found but Petit Larceny; or elſe 
the Thief has his Clergy, or by ſome ſuch Shift, or Means, or Evaſion, 
he gets off. So that it may be, as it often happens, a Thief comes five 
or {ix times to his Tryal. or at leaſt to Goal, before he is —_ : Du- 
Ting which time he grows more ſubtile, and Educates many other in the 
ſame Profeſſion, and teacheth them all manner of Tricks and Devices, 
not only to effe their intentions, but to avoid the Puniſhment. 

To remedy which, were to make the penalty more moderate, and 
without Reſpe& or Fayour to be afſuredly executed; it would much 
leflen their number. A 
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As ſuppole the Penalty of all manner of Theft, were to be tranſported, 
to the Weſt-Zndtes, or to be confined to ſome certain Mines, or luch-like, 
at the pleaſure of the Judge ; and to have an appareat Brand or Mark in 
the Face ; and that it ſhould be free and lawfull for any man to kill any 
ſuch perſon returning or ſtraying from ſuch imployment; and thatevery 
one that loſt their Goods, and did proſecute the Thief, ſhould have 
their Damages and Coſts reſtored : I ſuppoſe none would make any 
ſcruple of Proſecurion, nor would any endeavour to preferye theſe 
Vipers from ſo moderate, yet ſufficient puniſhment. 

This way, if ſeverely proſecuted, without Favour or Reſpe&t, would 
in a little time rid the Country of the old, Thieves, aad their very. 
breed alſo, that there would ſcarce be any of their Blood remaining : 
But if any ſhould by chance appear, he would hardly haveany time to 
learn his Trade perfeQly. : | 

t until ſome ſuch Law beeſtabliſhed, which we humbly leave unto 
ole Grand Patriots to conſider of, on whom we Ruſticks depend for good 
and'wholſome Laws to preſerve our Intereſts; which will the better ca- 
pacitate us to ſerve His Majeſty, and anſwer his Occafions with our For- 
runes, as well as with our Lives: and will alſo the better enable. us to 
pay our Rents uato them, and improve their and the whole Kingdoms 
Revenues. &. | alt 7: 7: Def! A 

In the mean time (Tay) let us cadeayour the prelerrtiog of our 
Goods from theſe Vermine and Children of Darkgefs, by ſuch means 
by what Induſtry we are capable of, as by diligeat and carefull watching; 
Que enim res quatidie videntur, minus metuunt furem; by taakin 2 good and 
ſecure Fences, and by having our Doors, Walls and Windows: of our 
Houſes, Barns, Stables, Gardegs, &c. RE 2 ad. 

We ſhall not here contend with any, whether the Rules of 4 rology 
to diſcover Theft, the making or laying of Charms, Spells, or Jeils to 
prevent Theft, or the Art of inforcing the Thieves to bring back Goods 
ſtolen, be lawfull or not : Que ſuprs nos, nihil ad nos. 

But if I know the certain or probable haunt or way the Thief uſeth, 
Imay ſafely make ule of ſome Gin or Snare to keep him by the Legs, or 
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otherwiſe till I cone and releaſe him ; or I may place certain ſharp Spikes | 


of Iron in the Ground,and ſtrain ſome pieces of ſmall Braſs-Wire athwart 
the way near the ground, on either ſide of the ſharp Spikes, ( which 
Wire and Spikes are not viſible by night that when Mr. Thief walks 
and thinks not of it, by ſtumbling at the Wire, he falls on the Spikes : 
which give him ſuch marks, that you may perhaps know him againſt 
another day. 

.; Or you may run Wires acroſs your Backſide, the ends whereof may 
be* taſtened to ſome Lock of a Piſtol, or ſuch like, that by the touch 
only of.rhe Wire the Piſtol may be diſcharged, which will give you no- 
tice, and alſo territy the Thief ; and may be ſoplaced, that it may ſhoot 
direaly towards him. | 

Or you may havea Bell to Ring, only by the touch of ſuch a Wire, 
which may terrify the Thief, and give you notice. 

A good Maſtiff isa ſingular Preſervative to a Back-fide againſt ſuch 
:!:2t are not of his acquaintance, or that know not how to charm him : 
which” few Conntry-Thieves underftand-: but if he be. kept with- 
iz doors, he is a ſure Defence againſt Burglary, and out of the 
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Charmers power. The {mall bawling Curs are che lurett Watclicrs, and 
are good to rouze up the Maſtifts. 

Anill Oo is a very great Evil, and a good Neighbour as grear a 
Happineſs, ſaid old Heſtod. | 

hat a grief, loſs, and inconvenience it is to be confined to dwell by 
111 Neighbours ? how it multiplies our Cares,and incieaſes our Labours,8& 
leflens our Stocks and Profits? How are we diſquieted at the ſighr of 
them ? and how are our Fruits deftroyed, and our Cora ſpoiled by them 
and their Cattle, whoare continual Treſpaſſers ? eſpecially if they think 
weare {o peaceably givenas to | up ſrrall injuries, or that we are un- 
willing to ſeek remedzes worſe than the diſeaſe againſt theſe Enemies to 
our good Husbandry, and to our otherwiſe moſt happy lite. We have no 
remedy bur Patience, the beſt of Virtues. 

Yet ſome policy may be uſed to charm theſe Crocodils, to make theſes 
Furies Friends : pleaſe a little their Natures, and feed their Humours in 
what they delight ; by being their ſeeming-friends you may commend 
them, and they will be as ready to ſerve you, as to proſecute another 
neighbonr that leſsdeſerves, only becauſe he uſes not the ſame Method of 
policy. If they love their Rellies, invite thera often 5 Em porifiimum w0- 
gt ers. te 4 habitat ; be fureto pleaſerthem that are moſt capa- 
ble of doing you hurt : whatever they delight in, pleaſe them in it, and 
you have —— for you know not what need you may have of 
a neighbours help 3 ſometimes may Thieves aſſzulc you, ſometimes you 
may want fome [+> nem Inftrument that your Neighbour hath, with- 
out which, or whilſt you go farther, you fuffer great lofs : and what a {ad 
thing it would detobedenied, as Heffod ig his time obſeryed. 

m_ not your {elf fo, as toask to horraw of another, left he re- 
fuſe and you want. 
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CHAP. XL 


Of the ſeveral ſorts of Inſtruments, Tools and En- 
gines inciderit to this Profeſs1on of Agriculture - 
and of ſome Amendments and profitable Experiments 
in Building, either by T imber, Stone, Brick, or any 

other way. ; 


Dicendum, & que fint duris Agreſtibus Arma ; Virgil, 
Queis ſine nec potuere ſeri, nec ſurgere Meſſes. 

The hardy Plowmans Tools we next muſt know, 

Which wanting, we can neither Reap nor Sow. 


T is impoſlible to go through the many difficulties in this Art, without 
ES and ſeveral forts of Tools and Inftruments,as Ploughs,Carts,&c. 

It is alſo difficult and unprofitable to make uſe of ſuch Ploughs, Tools, 
& Inftruments that are troubleſome, heavy and chargeable, when the ſame 
labour may beas well performed, if nor better, with ſuch that are eaſy, 
light, and not fo coſtly : Therefore I ſhall in this Chapter diſcover unto 
you all the ſeveral ſorts of Inſtruments neceſſary for the Husbandman, and 
what inconveniencies have been found in ſome of them ; and the Reme- 
dies, and what new ways or Methods have been of late diſcovered to fa- 
Cilitate his Labours, as I find them diſperſed in ſeveral Authors, and 
have obſerved the ſame in ſeyeral parts of this Kingdom; this Inftrumen- 
tal part of 4riculture being not ofthe leaſt concernment : And ſhall alſo 
diſcover unto you ſeveral profitable Experiments and DireQions in Build- 
ing, neceſſary to be known. 


SECT. I. 


Of the ſeveral ſorts of Ploughs. 


And Firſt I ſhall begin with the Plough, the moſt neceſſary Inſtrument, 
the chiecfeſt of all Engines (as G«briet Plat terms it) and happily found 
out. 
There is a very great difference in Ploughs, that there is ſcarce any 
ſure Rule for che making of them; and every Country, yea almoſt eve- 
ry County differs, not only in the Ploughs, but even in every part of 
nem, | 

Ploughs alſo do not only differ according to the ſeveral Cuſtoms of 
ſeveral Places, but alſo the Lands do differ in ſtrength or weakneſs, 
or the different Nature of the Soul. | 

To dcfcribe them all, is not a work for this place; but I willſgive ſome 
brief Deſcriptions of the princes ſorts of Ploughs of the greateſt eſteem : 
And firſt of the Double-wheele 
Hartfordſbire, and many other Countries, and is very uſefull upon all Flin- 
ty, Stony, or hard Gravel, or any other hard Land wharfoever : It's 
eſteemed a uſefull and neceflary Foogh. Theſe require a greater ſtrength 

2 then 


Plough, which is of moſt conſtant uſe in Double: 
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than other Ploughs, and to be uled in ſuch ptaces where other Plonghs 
will not to any pucpole, It is uſually drawn with Horſes or Oxen two a- 
breaſt : the Wheels are uſually eighteen or twenty Inches high ; in ſome 
places the Furrow-wheel is of a larger circumference than the other that 
g0e> 0a the folid Lang. 

Turret There is another ſort of Double-wheeled Ploughs, called the 7ury- 

Hugh. * reſt Plough, which ſurpallech for weight and Clumlinets, and is called 
the Kentiſh-Plough, being there much uied. 

Single Wheet- The One Wheel-Plough 18 an excellent good one, and you may uſe it on 

Plough. almoſt any ſort of Lands, and is of that ſhape and form that will admit of 

| more lightneſs and nimbleneſs thanthe other Wheel-Ploughs ; being the 

"2" fame that Mr. Hartlib ſpeaks of to be made near Greenwich, by one who 
had excellent Corn on barren Land, and yer Ploughed his Land with one 
Horſe. 

Zngi/h Im This Plough neatly made, and very ſmall, hath been drawn with one 

prover. Horſe, and held by one Man, and ploughed one Acre a day at Sowing- 
time, in a moiſt Seaſon : There hath been wich fix Horſes, fix Men, and 
fix Ploughs, ploughed fix Acres a day at Sowing-time, in lighe and 

.well-wrought Land. This ſeems toaccord with the Plough uſed in Heſs- 
64's time, where the Plough-magn did both guide and drive. 

Plain-Plough,. There is a ſort of Plough made without either Wheel or Foot,deſcribed 
at large by Mr. Blith, to be the moſt eafie going>Þlough, and of leaſt 
Workmanſhip, Burden or Charge, called the P/4in-Plough, fit for any 
Lands, unleſs in irregular extream Land, either for Stones, Roots, or 
Hardneſs; and there adviſeth to the Double-wheeled Plough, being of 
ſtrength co ſupply extremities and caſes of = 

Doble Mr. Blith deſcribes a double Plough, the one affixed to the fide of the 

Phub- other, that by the helpof four Horſes and two Men you may Plough a 

Engli/h Te. Jouble portion of Land, the one Furrow by the fide of the other. This 

prover. he eſteemeth not to be of any great advantage above the other plazn 

Plovgh, yet may be of good uſe on {ome Lands. 

: twiber ſors There is 3nother fort of Double-Plough much exceeding the other, as 

of Doble» Mr. Hartlib in his Legacy teſtifies of an ingenious young Man of Kent,who 

lowgb. had two Ploughs faſtened together very hnely, by the which he Plough- 
&d two Furrowsat once, one underanother ; and fo ftirred up the Land 
twelve or fourteen Inches deep. 

This is one of the beſt additions to the Plough, if throughly proſecuted; 
for moſt Land requires a deeper ftirring than is ordinarily given ir by the 
uſual way of Ploughing,: as 1s evident by thoſe experiments that have 
been made indigging and fetting of Corn. This way alſo comes near that 
of Digging,and in ſome caſes excells it;becauſe it only looſeneth and light- 

. ieth the Land to that depth, but doth not bury the - upper-cruft of the 
ground ſodeep as uſually is done by digging. It is alſo much eafier to 
Plough deep with this Double-Plough, than with the fingle; becauſe it 

. beareth not ſogreat a burden, but the one part thereof is diſcharged be- 
fore the other is taken up. | 

Other ſorts of Some have made a Plough with a Harrow affixed thereto ; others have 

Plough, deſigned a Plough, to Plough, Sow and Harrow allat rhe ſametime : Bur 
ſceing they are of no a advantageto the Hushandman, only invented 
to ſatisfy the minds of ſome Scrutiniſts, Heave them. 

Of all which ſeveral ſorts of Ploughs, there is a great variation in the 
ſeveral parts ofthem ; ſomediffer in length and ſhape of the Beam,fome - 
| the 
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the Share, ochers 12 the Couulcer, and 1n the Handles. Vhe Differences are TC 
lo many, that no vne Ploughman knoweth them all. 

The Abules, Faults and Errors incident tothe Plough, are many ; ſome Errors of ibs 
inthe Workmea and Drivers, who when they are wedded toanold er. fo 
roneous Cuitom, though never ſo evidently diſcovered, will not recede 
from ir; orin the Ploughir felt, as when it is made too big and cumber- 
fome, and diſproportioned, the one part too large or too little for the 
other; and when it is rough, and ill-compaſled 1a the Share 3 when the 
Handles are too ſhort or too upright, the Irons dull: And many other 
favl:s there are which greatly hinder the Husbandmans cale and advan- 
tage, and which ought to be remedied. And if you will have your Plough 
do you ſervice, and gain you advantage, it ought to haye theſe ſeveral 
good properties, or as many of them as you can obtain. 

It ought to be well-proportioned for (trengrh, according to the nature Gd proper- 
or {trength of the ground you are to Plough; that the Irons be ſharped, oh 

gen - Na 
and wear bright. Alſothe ſhorter and lefler any Plough is made, having 
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its true Pitch, with irs true caſt on the Shield-board, and ſhort Freſft, and 


ſpirp Trons, che far eaſier. 

W hat elle is neceſlarily requiſite in the Plough, you may better find by 
your Manual and Ocular Experience, than by all the inftructions that 
can be here given,( as in Plautus ) Plaris eft orulatus teſtis wniis, quan au- 
riti decem. Yet if you are deſirous to read the large Deſcriptions of the 
ſeveral ſorts of Ploughs now 1n uſe, with all their diverſities of Coul- 
ters,Shares, Shield-boards, Wreſfts, &c. 1 refer you to, the Zuglif: In- 

Ver. 

There may be other Ploughs made for ſeveral-uſes not uſually known 3 4 Turfing- 
as lightly to pare off the Turf of ſoarded-] and,-as they uſually do that Plougs. * 
molt laborious way with the — tobe burnt on heaps after it 
is turned and dried : This would fave tbe greateſt part of the Expence of 
Burn-b:ating, and beevery whit as well, if not better. 

[ have heard of Ploughs drawn by Maftiff Dogs ; others promiſe 


' much of Ploughs driven by the Wind: but theſe I eſteem as fruitleſs 


to the Husbandman, and rather the Products of Superficial Ingenu- 
iy... - 

Concerning Ploughs or Inſtruments for the _— of 'the Furrow, 
Sowing the Corn, and covering of it with the fame Plough ; with the 
f.veral other uſes of that andother Ploughs,. you will find diſcovered cup. 4 


in their proper places. | 
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SEC I. 35] 


Of Carts and Waggons. 


There are ſeveral forts of IWaggons, Carts, &'c. ſome with four, ſome 
with two Wheels; and alſo for fe uſes, either for the\carrying of 
Timber, Corn, Dung, or ſuch like; all differing the one frem the other, 
according to the ſeveral places, whether Hilly, Level, Stony, 'or 
Clay, or to the ſeveral occafions for - which they :are intended. 
In ſome places they are much more curious in the forming of —_ 

| | making 
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making them: neater, lighter and flenderer, as well in the Wheels, 
as intheother parts of the Cart or Waggon. The Wheel-, the more up- 
right or {quare the Spokes are from the Box or Center, the weaker 
they are when they come to bear on either ſide: to that end they make 
them concave or diſhing, and alſo to ſecure the Wheel from breaking in 
Gentrary 6 a fall. The greater the circumference of the Wheel is, the caſter is the mo- 
—> -"_ tion, becauſe the Ring or Bond of the Wheel is the more flat, and doth 
more eaſily over-paſs any. ſtones, or other obſtruftions in the way, and 
ſinks not ſo eaſily into the Concavities or defeCtive places of the Earth: Its 
motion 1s alſo ſlower at the Center; tor the greater Wheel of eighteen 
feet in the circumference goeth but once round in the ſame mealure of 
ground where the leſſer Wheel of nine feet in the circumference goeth 
twice; and foaccording to the ſame Rule and proportion, where the dift- 
ference is greater or leſſer : therefore the leſſer the Wheels are of any Cart, 
Waggon or Plough, the heavier 1t goes, and more. unevenly or jogging. 
The reaſon why the Fore-wheels are lefler in a Waggon, is only tor its 
conveniency 1n turning. $i! | 
New ſr of The bigher a Cart or Waggon is ſet, the more aptit is for overturning : 
Gorts. but becauſe the ſetting of it low, and the height of the Wheels, after the 
uſual way of placing them, cannot conſiſt together ; therefore it may 
prove very commodious to plzce the Bed of the Cart under the Axlc-tree, 
at ſuch diſtance as the depth-or ihallowneſs of the ways or waters you are 
to go through will bear ; for by this means part of the weight will be un- 
der the Axle-tree, which will ſo far counterpoiſe' what is above, that it 
will very much prevent the overturning or overictting the Cart or Wag 
gon : For weevidently fee, that the higher a Load lieth, whether it be 
- Hay, Corn, Straw, &c. the eaſier it overiets; and the lower it lies, as 
Stones, Metals, &c. the more rarely ; it you make the Tail of the Cart or 
Waggon turning upwards, I cannot perceiye any inconvenience can ariſe 
from this way. gd 
They are much more curious i: making of them in ſome places, than in 
other; as in Holland they maks them very neat, and light; one Horſe ſhall 
effet as much with a ſlender, neat, and light Cart and Wheels, as two 
jhall with a cumberſome heavy one. | 
.. In China, Waggonsare made to paſs frequently with Sails, like Ships, 
Wargon w' - as Hiſtoriographers relate. ) It's probable their Winds are more certain 
and conſtant, and their ways more level than they are here. In Holland a 
Hartlis Waggon was lately framed, which with ordinary Sails carried thirty peo- 
Zcgal)- ple lixty Engliſh miles in four hours: I have ſeen much done of this na- 
ture, and more might be done, as to make a Cart or Waggon move a- 
gainſt the Wind ; and the more the Wind blows, the faſter it ſhall move 
againſt it, by the help ofthe Perpetual Skrew, &c. But theſe being not 
to our preſent purpoſe of advantage; i ſhall leave to others, | 


| SECT. Nt. 
Of ſeveral other Inflruments uſed in Digging, &c. 
The Trendbing-Plough or Coutter is a certain Inſtrument uſed in Mea- 
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— 


b 


Of the 


Trenching dow or Paſture:ground)zif07cut but the fides of Trenches, Carriages or 
Ployh. Prains z orit i$uſed-in: cutting out the ſides of Turt tor the taking of it 
up'whole, to the intent to lay it down again in the ſame or ſome other 


place : Itis only a long ſtale or handle, with a Button at the end w—_— 
All 


| IMIL 
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hand, and at che ocher end it rurns upwards, like the root ofa Flough, Ds 
to{lide on the Ground ; in which Bend muſt be placed a Coulter or 
Knife of that length you intend the Turf to be in depth. ; 

Several faſhions there are of them, ſome with one Wheel, ſome with 
two, ſome with none ; you may make them as you pleaſe. 

There are many ſorts of Spades, according to the diverſitics of places, of Spades. 
and the ſeveral occaſions and humours of Men. 

One ſort is made very thin, light and ſharp, with a Socket to put the Twfrg- 
Stail in, like the Hedging-Bill ; rhe Bir very ſhort, and not very broad ; Y-4*- 
in ſhape much like a Spade in Cards 3 of very great uſe to ſame ( though 
hardly known to others ) to under-cut the Turf after it is marked ont 
with a Trenching-Plough, which it doth with much eaſe and expedition. 

For the cutting of Trenches in Watry, Clayie, or Moriſh Lands, they Trenching- 
uſually uſe a Spade, with a Zenget or F: like a knife, turned up by the 574+ 
ſide of the Spade, and ſometimes on both fides, to divide the Clay or 
moiſt Earth, and cut the ſmall Roots that it comeclean away. 

The ordinary Spade is -made ſeveral ways ; but the maſt commend- Gmmn - 
able are the lighteſt & thinneſt wranght, not wanting their due ſtrength ; SP44c« 
the cleaner they are kept, the better they work. 

The How is an Inſtrument of very great uſe, and. it is great pity it's The How. 
no more uſed. If the ſpare times of the year ( except when the Earth 
is frozen ) were but made uſe of to How the ſeveral Creeks, Corners, 
and Patches of your Land, it would undoubtedly prove a very great cup. ,, 


improvement. More hereof in their proper places. 
Beſides om and How, and their kinds, there are ſeveral other over infru 


Inſtruments uſed by rhe Husbandman for the grubbing and railing of mens uſed i 
Trees both great and ſmall, and Buſhes, Brakes, &«c: and for the making 2" *< 
holes and paſſages in hard and ſtony Lands for ſeyeral occaſions, and for 
the Loading and ſpreading of Dung, Earth, &, 
As Mattocks, Pick-axes, Grobbing-exes ; and alſo the great Inſtrument 
deſcribed by Mr Platt, for the quick riddance of Shrubs, Broom, and 
ſuch like, mentioned before, Chap. 10. The ITron-crow or Jron-bax, are 
not to bewanting : Alſo Shovels, the Dazg-fork, Mole-ſpadery or Paddlc- 
faffi, you will ſometimes have occaſion for. 


SHEET. tc. 55; 
Other wartous Inſtruments. 


He that goes a borrowing, goes 4 forrowing, is an old and trut Proverh : 
Therefore it behoves our ndman that intends to thrive; to poſ- 
ſe{sor furniſh himſelf with all things neceſſary, and of preſens neceflity 
for his Occupation, that ho may not put himſelf to the trouble of bor- 
rowing, nor the damage he is likely ro ſuftain for want of, gor the 
ſcorn or diſgrace of being denied any thing Hewanes. 

That you may not be forgeefull of any, qr at leaft of the moſt uſefull 
and neceſſary Inſtruments, befides the fore-mentioned, I will enumerate 
ſuch as come into my mind, and adviſe. you #0 add what you. find de- 
ficieat, and let chem all be placed in heir proper places ; according to 
Henophon's Advice: Supellex & Inſtruments waria Robe, ſwo queque lo- 
&0 & ordine diſpoſite, in prowptu fint, quoties wel promends, vel requiſta 
[cponenas ſunt. 

Belonging 
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Inframents. | 


Belonging to the Arable and 
Fjeld-land, are 


Harrows. 

Drags. 

Forks. 

Sickles. 

Reap-hooks. 
Weed-hooks. 
Pitch-forks. 

Rakes. 

Plough-ſtaff and Bettle, 
Sleds. 

Roller. 

Mold-ſpears and Traps, 
Cradle-ſythes. 
Seed-lip. 


To the Barn and Stable. 


Flails. 

Ladders. 
Winnowing-Fan. _ 
Meaſures for Corn. 
Sieves and Rudders. 


Cart-lines. 
Skrein for Corn. 


To Meadows and Paſtures. 


Sythes. 

Rakes. 

Pitchforks and Prongs. 

Fetters and Clogs, and Shackles, 
Cutting-Spade for Hay-recks. 
Horſe-locks. 


Other neceſſary Inſtruments, 


Hand-barrows. 

W heel-barrows. 
Dibbles. 

| Hammer and Nails. 
Pincers. 

Sifſers. 

Bridle and Saddle. 
Nail-piercers or Gitnlets, 
Hedging-hooks and Bills. 


Brooms. Garden-ineers. 
Sacks. | A Grindſtone, 
Skeps or Scuttles. Whetſtones. 
Bins. Hatchets and Axes. 
Pails. Sawes. 
Curry-Combs. | Beetle and Wedges. 
Main-Combs. Leavers. 
Whips. Shears for Sheep. 
Goads. Trowels for Houſe and Garden, 
Harneys for Horſes, and Hod and Tray. 
Yokes for Oxen. Hog-yokes and Rings. 
Pannels. Marks for'Beaſts and Utenſils. 
Wanteys. Scales and Weights. 
Pack-ſaddles. An Aul, and every other thing 
Suffingles. neceſſary. 

SECT: 7V. 


Of Amendments and profitable Experiments 
in Bulding. 


” As the Manners and Cuſtoms of Men are in every Age rehned, and 


tend more and mote to Purity and PerfeQion in theſe A 


orthern, and for- 


merly rude and ſalvage Countrys, or rather grow. more'exa@, and 
imitate the other more Southerly, and firſt. civilized. patts in Zan 
guage, Manners, Arts, and Sciences; 1o do they alſoendeayour to Reform 
their 
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their moſt grols, undigetted, and il|-contrived Siruttarts and Edifices, not 


only in C:ties and 7ons, bat-tn their Country Villages allo, that wn : 


compare ſome of our Cities and Towns with moſt of theirs,: and even exdet 


them in ſeveral; and that not a few of our moſt ſuayious/and deleaable 


Rural Seats, as well for their Magnificent,  Regulary'and Artificial 
Structures, and moſt Ingenious contrivances, as in their-moſR ſalubrious, 
convenient. and pleaſant Scituations. ' | ; 

And for the future, were bur the Rules of 4rchitetfure duly obſerved, 
and thole new and compleat Methods and Models contrived for Building, 
and che Scituations of places, according to the belt judgments taken no- 
rice of in ſuch Buildings that may hereafter be- raiſed; either de Vovo, or 
in the reſtoring or reedifying of our ancient and decayed Seats in our 
Country-Villages, our Exgland in a tew Ages would appear a Kingdom 
beſet and adorned in every part with curious'and admirable Habitations, 
poſſeſt with noble and ingenious Inhabitants; and would at large repre- 
{eat to the view of all, what Midaleſex it's Epitome now: doth ; and would 
contratt the Envy of other Nations, as'the Land of! Canaan former- 
ly did. | | 

Thanforn let me adviſe all ſuch that are willing or neceffitated to 
Build, that they fir down and conſider of the Manner and Meth9d of Buil- 
ding, as well as of the Charge and Expence; ahd thar'they will make 
choice of ſuch Surveyors and WorRmen that underſtand what they go 
abour, and not be guided or perſuaded by ſuch that are Wedded to an 
old deformed Cuſtom, who will in no wiſe conſent to a more compleat 
way, atthough it be much more Beautiful and Regular, and alſo with 
leſs Marerials, and cheaper, and more convenient thanithe'other, for no 
other rea{on but that it 15a Novel, and not as our Forefathers did before 
us, yet perhaps are willing to beſtow expence enough-upon it in enriching 


- it, although buc with little Skill or Art. But I ſuppoſe'tt is better to erect 


that which will be pany to, and content both Wiſe-men and Fools, than 
that, though done by the fame Coſt and Expence, which will only pleaſe 
Fools. ; 

This isa digreſſion from our intended defign, and here-inſecrted only to 
perſwade ſuch that intend any ſtore of Building, to' make ule of ſuch Au- 
thors and Perſons that underſtand that Art, which in this place we do 
not undertzke toteach, only ſhall give the Husbandman- a few general 
Rules and Dire&ions that T have caſually mer withall, about the Situati- 
on and Building of a plain Country Seat, and (the building of Walls, 
Barns, Mills, > 


Predjum Ruſticum bonum Calam habeas, &0 


Let your Country-houſe have a good Air,. and not open fo Tempeſts, Seated The ſcituting 
in « good Soil; bet it therein excell, if you can; let it ſtand under a Hill, and of * F>je- 


behold the South, ins healthy place ; let | rhere be no want of Workmen or 
Labourers * let there beegpod Water, and let it ſtand near (ome City or Mar- 
ker-T own, or the Sea, ori ſome gable River, or have a good Road or way 
fromit. Thus Cato aqviſes, "WAY . | 

Little more can be ſaid, but 


N oods alſo as welt as water may be 
near it, they being the principalt hat adorn a Country Habitation : 
But if you cannot conveniently ſeat your Houſe: amongft the Trees. - yet 
are there few places but you may _ ſpeggily Trees about your- Houſe. 

Ws as 


w ,” 
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as before we.direRed, it-being far better tro have your Houle detcnded 
by Trees than Hills;for theſe yield a cooling, retreſhing,ſweet and healthy 
Air and Shade, during the heat of Summer, and yery much break the cold 
winds and Tempeſt trom every:Coalt 1n che-W.iater. The other accor- 
ding as they are ſituated, defend only froga ſome certain Winds; and if 
they arg on the:North-ſide of your Houle, as they defeng you from that 
Air in the Winter, ſo do they depriveygu of it in the Summer ; if they 
are on the Soxth-ſide, it otherwiſe proves as inconvenient. Beſides, they 
yield not the pleaſures and contentments, por the varieties of ObleQati- 
ons: to the ingenious Ruſtick, as the tall plymps of Trees, and pleaſanc 
Groves do; yet are Hills cloathed with Coppices, or otherwiſe impro- 
ved, pleaſant objefts, ſo that.they ftand not too near your Houle. 


If On thy Native Soil thou dpſt pr epere 
Tereft a Villa, you muſt plece it there 

Where s free Proſpett does it ſelf extend 

Into 8 Garden 5 whexe the un mag lepd 

His Influence from the Eaſt ; his radiant heat 
Should on your Houſe through 24rjous Windows beat. 
Bat on that ſide which «Eirflv apen (3's 

To the, Noxth-wind, whenes Storms and Shover's ariſe, 
There Plant a Wood ;; far without pbef defence, 
Nothing reſiſts the Northers Violence. 


\ 


Rapinus. 


Let nat your Houſe be too low ſeated, leſt you loſe the conveniency 
of Cellars: But if you cannot but b1yjld on low grounds, ſet the lower 
Floor of your Houſe the higher, to lupply the want 1n your Cellar of 
whas you canngt fink in the ground 3 for in ſuch low and moiſt grounds, 
it-conduceth much to the-drineſs ang healthineſs of the Air, to have 
Cellars under the Houſe, ſo that the Floogs be goad, and Cicled un- 
derneath. 

Ie is very inconvenient-to Build Barns, Stables, or fach like places too 
near $0 your Houſe, - becauſe Cattle, Poultry, and ſuch like, require to be 
kept pear them, which wouls then annoy your Houſe. Let your Gar- 
den joyn to ones if nat more ages of your Houſe ; for what can be more 
pleaſant for the maſt part ofthe year, thang to look out at the Windows 
of your Parler and Chambers into a Gardep £ What ides of your Houſe 
are not joyning to your Garden, let there be Courts or Yards kept from 
Cattle, Poultry, &c. and Planted with Trees, to ſhade, defend and re- 
freſh your Houſe; and the Walls alſo, Planted with Vines, and other 
Fruits, 


; 443 ' Not to ſpeak of the building of Palaces OT Seats for- the Nobility or 
cleopeft w4y Gentry, but only of plein and ordinary Farm-houſes, I have thus much 


F 
— hp 


* abſerved; that Houſes built too. high in places obvious to the Winds and 
not well defended by Hills ox Trees, require more materials to build them, 
and morealſo of.reparations to maintain, them, and. are.not ſo commo- 
dious to the Inhabitants, as the lower-built Houſgs, which may be made 
at a much eafer rate, and alſo as complegycans beautifull as the other. 
in building af.a Houſe long, you look ' $6 ule of ſome Rooms, and 
it takes up more for any yd Mr 1 i requires more Doors : and 
if it be four-ſquare, there muſt needs be light, wanting in ſome part there- 

o! 
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ot, more than it it be built like an H, or lome other juch like Figure ; 
which maketh it ſtand better and firmer againſt the Winds, and Light 
and Air come every way to it 3 every Ruom 15 near the one to the 0- 
ther. The Offices, as the Kitchin, Dairy-rooms, Brewing and Baking- 
rooms, are near unto the Hall, which only divides between thoſe and the 
Parlers, &c. Several Deſcriptions and Draughts of Foundations could 
I give you here, were not the cutting of them too coſtly for ſo-Ruſtick 
2 work to bear. The Walls, where Brick may be had, are beſt and 
moſt ſecurely raifed with it, and with little Coſt, if you raiſe firm and 
ſtrong Columns at the corners of your Houſe, of ftrengrth ſufficient ro 
ſupport the Roof or main Beams : you may Build them ſquare; and be- 
tween them may you raiſe the Walls with the ſame Materials, and Work 
them up together with the Corners or Columns, leaving the one half of the 
extraordinary breadth of the Column without, and the other within the 
Wall; whereby you will ſave much Coſtand Charges both in Materzals 
and Workmanſhip, and yet your houſe firm and ſtrong. 


I. 


The heavier any Covering is to a Houſe, the greater is the expence in Bef covering 
railing the whole Frame or Building to ſupport it, and the ſooner doth for © Hewſe. 


it require reparations ; therefore h ing with Lead or flat Stone is not to 
be approved of, by reaſon of its weight, where Earthen Tile, Slate, or 
Shingle may be had : Next unto Lead or Stone, Tiles made of Clay are 
the heavieſt, and moſt in uſe. 

Partiles, ſuch as come from Follard, are the beſt and lighteſt covering 
of any ſort of Tiles 3 and it is tobe admired at, that another Nation can 
tranſport ſo Earthy a Commodity, and pay all Duties, &c. and ſell them 
at our own doors at a cheaper rate than we can makethem3 and yet have 
we as good Materials, and Fuel more plentifull-than they. 


' A Compoſition of Clay, Sand, &«. is ealily made for Tiles, that ſhall of rate; 
make them not only thinner and lighter, but alſo ſtronger and more dura- Bricks, & 


ble, if ingenious men would undertake it ; which are rare to be found in 
ſo dirty, yet neceſſary an Occupation ; which would fave very much charge 
and materials in Building, if it were truly proſecuted. 

The ſame may be ſaid of Bricks, &c. and with ſuch a Compoſition may 
be made in Molds all Window-frames for a Hquſe of different work and 
magnitudes, and Chimneyrpieces, and frames for doors, &c. in ſeveral 
pieces made in Molds, that when they are burnt may be ſet rogether with 
a fine red Cemeat, and ſeem to be as-one entire piece; whereby may be 
imitated all Stone-work now uſed in Building, and it will very well ſup- 
ply its defect where Stones are ſcarce and dear; and alſo may fave very 
much Timber which is now uſed in Brick-building, and appear much 
more compleat and beautiful, and be of more ſtrength and of longer con- 
rinuance than Timber or ordinary Brick, and is very feaſible; as we per- 
ceive by the Earthen-pipes made fine, thin, and durable, to carry water 
under the ground at Port/ſmonth; and by the Earthen-backs and Grates 
for Chimneys, made "by Sir Fohn Winter formerly at Charing Croſs, of 
a great bigneſs and thickneſs ; which are evident and ſufficient de- 
monſtrations of the poſſibility of making work fine, thin, and light, for 
Tiles either plain or crooked, and for the making of great work in Molds, 
and the through Burning of them for Doors, Windows, and Chimney- 
frames, &c. 


This is one of the moſt feaſible and beneficial Operations that I know 


in Exzland to be negleQed. 
Gg 2 Where 
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—— 


of Shingles, 


Slates 


Thatch. 


Where either Tiles are ſcarce, or Timber not very plenty, that you 
would have your Houſe but lightly covered, Shingles are to be preferred 
before Thatch ; andif they are made of good Oak, and {lit or cleft out, 
and then well ſeaſoned in the Water and Sun, they become a lure, light, 
and durable covering. - 

Where it may be Fad, the thin blew Slate ſeems to be the beſt covering, 
being very light, and laſting. 

This is a common covering in moſt parts, yet is ſome tobe preferred be- 
fore others ; the beſt that I have ſeen is that which is called He/m, that is, 


long and ſtiff Wheat-ftraw C with the Ears cut off) bound up in bundles 


- unbruiſed, which well laid liesthin, laſts long, and is much neater than 


Of Building 
of Stone or 
Brick-malls. 


of Mortar: 


the common way. 

It is an uſual thing to ſee thick and tall Walls to fall, either by reaſon of 
the weakneſs of the Foundation, the weight of the Wall, or the decay of 
the Cement or Mortar through Age; which hath provoked ſeveral to 
great and unneceſſary expences in laying deeper and ſtronger Foundations, 
and 1n making the Walls much thicker than uſual; when all that extraordi- 
nary colt might be ſaved, by raking notice of theſe few Obſervations. 

Firſt, that itreight walls, though thick, and ſeemingly ſtrong, yet either 
by the talſeneſs of the ground, or being obvious to high winds, or the de- 
cay of the Mortar, are apt to lean or fall. | 

Secondly, that walls built crooked, though thin and weak, are yet more 
laſting thana ſtreight Wall. | 

Thirdly, that a Wall built over a River on Pillars or Arches, ſtands as 
firm as the reſt of the Wall, whoſe toundation is entire ; as I have 1n ſeve- 
ral places obſerved. 

Which plainly demonſtrates unto us, that a Wall built up much thinner 
then uſual, having atevery twenty foot diſtance / or ſuch like, as you think 
fit )an Angle ſet out about two foot or more, according as the Wall is in 
height, or having at ſuch diſtance a Column or Pillar ereed with the wall 
ſix or eight inches or more on each ſide over and above the thickneſs of 
the reſt of the Wall, the Foundation of ſuch jetting out or Column be- 
ing firmly laid, it muſt of neceffity ſtrengthen the Wall much more than if 
five times the Materials uſed in theſe Jettings or Columns were uſed in the 
wall being {treightz which moſt evidently ſaves you a great part of your 
expence, and your wall much more firm and compleat: for if it be a Wall 
for Fruit-trees,thoſe Nooks or Corners in the Jettings out, whether Angular 
or Sem-circular, are {ecure places for the more tender Trees; or if they are 
Columns or Pillars, they make the wall much the warmer, by breaking the 
motion of the Wind or Air that paſleth by it : And theſe Foundations laid 
ſecure, although at that diſtance, ſupport the Wall in looſe and falſe 
ground, as though it were entire; bur if the ground be very looſe, you 
may proje& an Arch from each Foundation, though obſcurely. 

It is a great injury to our Buildings, that our Cement is no better: in 
former Ages,when they built with ſmall and unequal Stones, their Cement 
or Mortar far exceeded ours, as is moſt evident in the Ruines of old 
Monaſteries, Caſtles, &c. where their Mortar is far harder than in any of 
our more modern Buildings. 

It is a great error in Maſons, Bricklayers, &c. to let the Lime ſlacken and 
cool before they make up their Mortar, and alſo to let their Mortar cool 
and dye before they uſe it; Therefore if you expet your Work to be 
well done, and long to continue, work up your Lime quick, — 

itt1C 
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little at a time, that the Mortar may not lye long betore it be uted, aud 
with dry Stone, for which the Summer 1s principally to beeleQed. 

For Brick, it it be in the Winter-time, let them be laid dry; if in the 
Summer-time, wet: Ir will quit your coſt to emply a boy to wet them 
in the Summer, for they will unite with the Mortar the better. 

The Lime it ſelf in ſome places is very weak, being madeof ſoft Chalk- 
ſtones ; the other that is made of harder is much to be preferred. 

If you intend your Mortar to be ſtrong where you cannot have your 
choice of Lime, you may chooſe your Sand and Water; for all Sand that 
is duſty makes the Mortar the weaker, and the rounder the Sand, the 
ſtronger the Mortar, as is uſually obſerved in water-drift Sand, that makes 
better Mortar than Sand out of the Pit. 

Therefore if you have occaſion for extraordinary Mortar, waſh your 
Sand in a Tub, till the Water, after much ſtirring, come off clear, and 
mix that with new Lime, and your Mortar will be very hard and du- 


rable. | 
And if your Water be foul, dirty, or muddy, by ſo much will your 


Mortar be weaker. 


In former Ages they cut their Timber in the Winter-time, when the of Mills. 


Sap was moſt out of it: but now, by reaſon of the ſcarceneſs of Oak 
= principal Timber ) our Statutes oblige us to fell it in the Summer 
or the Bark, being neceſſary for Tanners, &c. by which means our Tim- 
ber ſhrinks, chaps, and decays much more and ſooner than otherwiſe it 
would do ; which inconveniences in {quarc-Timber are not ſo apparent 
as in Plank, Board, or ſuchlike broad and thin work ; therefore, in ſuch 
caſes, it requires ſome kind of ſeaſoning or other to prevent them : if you 
lay them in the Sun or Wind, they chap, or ſhrink, or caſt. 

The beſt Remedy in that caſe is to lay them in a Pool or Running- 
Stream a few days, toextraCt the Sap that remains in them; and afterwards 
dry them in the Sun or Air, and they will neither chap, caſt, nor cleave. 
Againſt ſhrinking there is no _— 

When Timber or Boards are well ſeaſoned or dried in the Sun or Air, 
and fixed in their places, and what labour you intend is beftowed on them, 
the uſe of Zinſeed-Oyl, T ar, or ſuch like Oleaginous matter, tends much to 
their preſervation and duration. Hefiod preſcribes to hang your Inſtru- 
ments in the Smoak, to make them ſtrong and laſting ; remonem in ſumo 
poneres: ſurely then the Oyl of Smoak, or the Vegetable Oyl, by ſome other 
means obtained, muſt needs be effeQual in the preſervation of Timber, 


Alſo Yirgil adviſeth the ſame. 
Et ſuſpenſe focis exploret Robora fumns. 


In ancient times they bruiſed their Corn in Mortars 3 ſince which moſt 
tedious and incompleat way, Mills have been invented, ſome to be uſed 
by hands, as Querns, others to be moved by Horſes, others by the Wind, 
and others by the Water 3 which laſt being maintained with leaſt Coſt, 
more certainty, and moſt advantage, hath gained the Preheminence, and 
is made uſe of inevery place, where there is water fit for that purpoſe, 
and where there is employment, although a little for theeaſe and conve- 
niency of the near Inhabitants, and for the particular advantage of the 
Owner, yet very much to the detriment and damage of the Kingdom in 


general, by injurious obſtruCtions of water, to the ſpoiling of much Mea- 
dow 
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dow-ground, and by rhe preventing the uſe of the water for that moſt 
adyantagious improvement. of overflowing or drowning of Land ; which 
upon the removal of theſe Mills might be done, and the corn as well 
ground to ſerve every ones occaſions. 

Either by Wind-Mills, which may be ereCted on Hills in Hilly places, 
and in Plains on any open place, where the Wind may as well grind all 
your Corn in places where the Water-mills now ſtand, as in other places 
where are only Wind-mills for many Miles together. 

Or by the ReAification of Water-mills, that a leſs quantity of water may 
do that which now requires a greater ; to whichend many have made ve- 
ry ingenious Attempts, and without queſtion much may be done in it, 
both 1n the framing and ordering the /Yater-works ( which we will paſs 
by ) and in the contrivance of the Mill it ſelf, which doubtleſs goes much 
heavier by the ſtone they call the Runner 3 its being ſolarge, and its be- 
ing incompaſſed with a Hoop or Caſe that keeps the Meal to the edge or 
circumference of the Stone,& much deads irs motion : The larger the Run- 
ner is, the hcavier it moves; which may in ſome meaſure be remedied, 
by making four or five vents or paſlages in ſeveral Places of the Hoop, 
to take off the Meal as faſt as it is ground, that none may lye to clog 
the Runner. ' 

Or a Mill may probably be ſo contrived, that the Grinding-ſtone or 
Runner may be Vertical, and of but a ſmall circumference; the flat and 
ſquare edge whereof may be fitted into another fixed ſtone cut hollow, 
about the half or third part of a Circle ; which Runner, by its firſt mo- 
tion, may diſpatch as much Corn in the ſame time, as a larger the other 
way. Several *alſo of theſe Vertical Stones. may be on the ſame Axi ; 
this-way be uſed in all the faid ſorts of Mil, 


CHAP, 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Foxling and Fiſhing. 


SECT. I 


Of Fopling in general. 


| © mnqqmancy as maſt Faxms and:Country abitations lie ncar unto the 1 Of Foreling, 


Sea, great Rivers, largg Fens, Marſhes, &e. to,which are great reſorts 
of Water-fowl, -or elſe are well fusnzſhed. wiph La four, Either of 
which are very profitable tothe Hushandman; ,Whexetgre jt may not be 
amiſs to add ſome general direftions tar the akjng.of them ; which will 
redound to his advantage, not only for their Carkaſſes, but tgr that many 
forts of the Land-fowl are ſomewhart injurious to his Husbandry. 

Ir is generally obſerved, that Water-fowl are in 3: 9d own nature the 
moſt ſubtil and wiſtſt of Birds, 'and\mdft careful oftheir own ſafety ; to 
which end they do form themſelves into an orderly Body or Camp, and 
have their Scouts and Sentinels at a diſtance, to give notice of the ap- 
proach of an Enemy ; which they ſuddenly do by a certain Watch-word, 


which will oblige you to be more cautious and carefull than ordinary in 
your endeavouring to ſurprize them. 


It is needleſs here to particularize the ſeveral Haunts of each ſort of 744 6s, of 
Water-fowl, ſecing there are few that have Lands haunted with them, Warer-fwre. 


but they know anear in what parts they moſt uſually frequent. The one 
ſort thatare not Web footed, as the Heron, Bittern, &«. delight moſt in 


| ſhallow waters, and Boggy Fenny places. The other ſort that ſwim, as the 


Wilde-gooſe, Duck, Widgeon, &c. delight moſt in Rivers, large and 
deep waters, &c- where they may have plenty of water, and ſwim undi- 
ſturbed of Man or Bealt ; and eſpecially where the water is leaſt ſubje& 
to Freeze. | ; 30 $61 

The Wilde-gooſe delights very much in green. Wiater-corn: Therefore 
in ſuch Lands that are near the water may you find rhem; 

Moſt of theſe Fowl have their Day-haunts and their Night-haunts ; 
for in the _— ufually retire to ſome ſecure place where they 
may confidently reſt themſelves : In the Evening i they rake to their 
beſt Feeding-places, and ſmall green ftreams, where. they. dare not ap- 
pear in the day. | I cs + 


SECT. IL | 
Of taking the greater fort of Fort with Nets. 
Let your Nets be made af the beſt Packthreas, with Sr&ar, and large 


| Maſhes; for the larger they are, the better, and the more furely do they 


intangle 
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ny them ; ſo that they be nor too big to let the Fowl creep through 
them. 

Let the Nets be about 'two Fathom deep, and fix in length: Verge 
your Net on each ſide with very ſtrong Cord, andextend it at each end 
on long Poles3 ſo that the two lower ends of the Poles may be faſtened 
with a piece of Line to two Stakes driven into the ground, at ſuch place 
where you have obſerved to be the Morning-haunts or feeding places of 
theſe Fowl: being there, place your Net two hours before they come ; 
then at about two or three fathom beyond the Net, in a right line from 
the two Stakes, fix one end of the cord that the upper part ot the Net was 
extended upon, holding in your hand the other end, which muſt be at 
leaſt ten or twelve fathom long 3 which on the appearance of Game within 
the Verge of the Net, you may ſuddenly pull, and caſtthe Net over them. 
Let the Net be ſpread fnooch and flat on the ground, and ſtrewed over 
_ with Graſs; Sedpe, or ſuch like, to' hide it fromthe Fowl ; and place your 
ſelf in ſome ſhelter of Graſs, Fern, or ſuch like: If you have aStale, you 
'may place it-within the Verge of the Net, which will very much conduce 
to the encreaſe'of your ſport, -which-you may continue till che Sun be near 
an hour high 3 for aftet that time their feeding in thoſe places is over, untill 
abour Sun {ct again. - hs 


The Form of a Draw-Net. 
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Tf your Net be large, and ſet for great Fowl, one of them will be as 
much as you can conveniently throw over them ; but if you ſet for {mall 
Birds, clien two {mall Nets may be placed after this manner. 


| SECT. |IIL 
Of the taking ſmall Water-Fowl with Nets. 


Let theſe Nets be made of ſmall and firong Packthread, the Maſhes 
roportionable according to the Fowl you deſign to take : Let the Net 
be about two foot and a half deep, and of length according to the breadth 
of the River, or other Waters you intend to place them in, and the Net 
Lined on both ſides with falſe Nets of Maſhes eighteen Inches ſquare each 
- way ; that when the Fowl ſtrike, they may paſs through the firſt Net, and 
be intangled between them -both. 


Stake 


a 
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Stake this Net athwart the River ; the botrom being plumbed, that ir 
may fink about lix.inches, and rhe upper part ſo ſtrained, that it may lic 
{lancwiſe againit rhe current of the water, about two foot above the wa- 
ter; but ler the ſtrings which ſupport the upper ſide of the Net be faſtened 
to ſmall yielding ſticks prickt in the Bank, yielding a little as the Fowl 


ſtrikes againſt the Net, the better to1intanglerhem. Place ſeveral of theſe 


Nets at ſeveral diſtances on the River: and in the night, ifany Fowl fall 
near them, you may be confident of your ſhare. 

The better to accompliſh your deſign, deter them from places that lie 
remote where the Fowl uſually hauut, by ſhooting at them, which will 
make them take to the River you have thus prepared: 


3 So 8 - , 
Of taking great Fowl with Lime-twigs. 


Beſides the Art of taking Fowl with Nets, there is a very ingenious 
way of taking them with Bird-lime, which ſeems very ancienc ; for Pliay, 
who lived above 1600 years fince, not only mentions the uſe of it, in 
liming of 'Iwigs to catch Birds withall, but the manner how the Za/ians 
prepared the ſame, of the Berries of Miſſelzoe, of Trees gathered in the 
Summertime before they were ripe, and then macerating,; putrify ing; 
pounding, and waſhing it, until fit for uſe ; which alſo they mix with 
Nut-Oyl, as in his Natural Hiſtory, /ib. 16. you may read. But ſeeing 
that that way of making Bird-lime is notin uſe with us, I ſhall not trou- 
ble you with the whole Proceſs, eſpecially ſeeing that we have here in 
England a more eaſy and effeQtual way of preparing it with the Bark of 
that common and ſo well known Tree the Holy; which Preparation is 


thus: Take the Bark of that Tree about the end of Fre, at which time To mate Br4 


it is full of Sap, and fitter for your purpoſe ; fill your Veſſel with it that 
you intend to boil it in, then add thereto of clear Water as much as the 
Veſſel} will conveniently hold, and boil it fo long, until the grey and whire 
Bark ariſe from the green ; which wilſbe about twelve or ſixteen hours : 
Then take it of the Fire, and gently decant or pour the water from the 
Barks, and feperate the grey and white Barks from the green, which lay 
ona Stone fluor, in ſome Cellar or moiſt or cool place, and cover it over 
with Fern, or other green Weeds, toa good thickneſs, the better to acce- 
Icrate its putrefattion ; which will be accompliſhed in twelve or fourteen 
days time, and {ometimes leſs, and it reduced to a perfe& Mucilage : Theti 
Pound it well ina large Mortar with a wooden Peſtle, until it be ſforem- 
rper:d, that no part of the Bark be diſcerned unbruifed. After. which 
waſh itexceeding well in clear water, by renewing your water and pains 
ſooftenthat no foulneſs or Motes remain in it ; and put it into adeep 
earthen Veſſel, where it will purge it {elf for four or five days together : 
Then (cum it cleznas its filth ariſes ; and when it bath done purging,put it 
intoa clezn Veſſel, and keep it cloſe for uſe. 

The Bark of the Birch-tree is by ſome affirmed to make as good Lime, 
as that of the Folly, being the ſame way to be prepared ; ſo that you may 
fry or uſe which is moſt eaſy to come by, Alſo you need not boil either 
of the Barks, it you give it longer time to putrify ; for the boiling is oaly 
to accelerate putrefaQion. | 
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When you intend to ule it, take as much of it as you think fit, and puc 
it into an Earthen-pot,with a third part of Capons-greaſe or Goole-grealc 
well clarified, and ſet it over the fire, and let them melt together : Stir 
them until they are thoroughly incorporated 3and fo continue ſtirring off 
the Fire, till it becold. 

If you fear the ffeezing of your Bird-lime, add in your laſt mixture a 
quarter as much of the Oyl Petrolium, as you do of the Gooſe or Capons- 
oreaſe, and no cold will congeal it. iti 

Whea your Lime is cold, take your Rods and warm them; then alittle 
beſmear the Rods with your Lime, and draw the Rods the one from the 
other, and cloſe them again. "Work them thus continually together, un- 
til they areall over equally beſmeared. | 

If you Lime Straws or Strings, you muſtdo it when the Lime is hot, and 
at the thinneſt, by folding and doubling them together before the fire ; 
and fold and work them, till it be all over throughly Limed : Put theſe in 
Caſes of Leather until you uſe them. 

When you intend to uſe your Bird-lime for great Fowl, take of Rods 
long, ſmall, and ftreight, being light, and yielding every way 3 Lime the 
upper parts of them before the Fire, that it may the better beſmear 
tnem. 

"Then go where theſe Fowl uſually haunt, whether it be their Morning 
or Eycning haunt, an hour or two before they come, and plant your Twigs 
or Rods about a foot diſtance one from the other, that they cannot pats 
them without being intaled, and ſo plagt over the place where their 
haunt is, leaving a place in the middle wideenough for your Stale to flut- 
ter in, withour falling foul of the Twigs, which Stale you do well topro- 
vide and place there, the better toattra&t thoſe of its own kind to your 
Snares : XA which Stale you muſt have a ſnmall _—_ to ſome conveni- 
ent placeat a diſtance where you may'lie concealed, and by plucking 
_ the firing, cauſe it toflutter ; which will allure down the Fowl in view. 
- Prick the Rods {]loap-wiſe agaiaſt the Wind, about a foot above the 

round or water ; andit you ſee any taken, ſurprize them not ſuddenly 
if any more are in view, for by their futtering others will be induced to 
fall in among them. Ds 

A Spaniel that is at Command, will be neceſlary to retake them 
on might otherwiſe eſcape out of your reach, theſe Fowl being very 

rong. 


For finaller If you place your Twigs for the leſſer Water-fowl, as Duck, Malard 
Warer-Fowl. Widgeon, Teal, &c. you muſt fit your Rods according to the depth of 


the Water, and- your Lime muſt be ſuchas no ,wet nor Froſt can preju- 
dicez the Limed part muſt be above the water. Here alſoit will be ne- 
celiary to have a Stale of the ſame Fowl-you intend to inſnare, 


SECT. V. 
Of taking Fowl with Springs; 


Moſt of the Clover-foored Water-Fowl delight in Plaſhes, Water, Fur- 
rows, ſmall Rivolets, and ſuch like places, ſeeking for Worms, Flat-graſs, 
Roots, and the like; in the Winter-time, eſpecially in Froſty weather, when 
many other places are frozen up, and' theſe warm Springy Water-tratts 

are 
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areopen; where you mult place Sprirges made of Hortc-hair, ot bignels 
and length according tothe greatnels of the Fowl you delign to take; for 
the Heron or Butern, it mult be of near a hundred Horlſe-hairs, and above 
two foot in length 3 for the Woodcock, Snipe, Plover, &c. noc aboreeight 
or ten Horſe-hairs, and one foot 1n length : The main Plant, or Sweeper 
muſt be alſo proportionable to the ſtrength of the Fowl. For the man- 
ner ofthe making and ſetting them, Iqueſtion not but every place will 
turaiſh you with Directors, ( if you know itnotalready) which is much 
calier and better than any written Inſtructions. Obſerve alſo, that you 
prick ſmall Sticks, in manner ofa Hedge, croſs-wiſe, athwart all the 0- 
ther by-paſſages, about half an Inch apart, and ſomewhat above a hand- 
full above che Water or ground, {loaping towards the place where your 
Spring is placed, the berter to guide, ( which is eaſily done ) the Fowl into 
the Snare: for ſuch 1s their nature, that chey will not preſs over, where they 
have Liberty to paſs through any gap. If the 'places where theſe Fowl 
uſually haunt be frozen, you muſt make Plaſhes;; and the harder the Froſt 
is in other places, the greater will the reſort of Fowl be here. 


TEGCHT Th 
Killing of Fowl with the Fowling-piece: 


There arc many places where Fon!{ettle and feed at ſome times, yet fo 
uncertain, thar the former waysare uſeleſs : and there are alſo many pla- 
ces wherein you may not have the conveniency or liberty to make uſe of 
the ſaid ways of taking Fowl ; yet there may you ar opportune times 
meet with a good ſhot with your Fowling-piece, the length and bore of 
which ought to be proportionable the one ro the other, and both to your 
ſtrength, and the place you uſe it in. | 

Let your Powder be of the beſt ſort, as: new as you can, for with bad 
keeping it looſeth its ſtrength exceedingly : therefore let it be kept as dry 
as may be: Let it be well dried when you uſe it, and clean from duſt ; it 
hath the more ſtrength' and leſs fouleth your Piece. Let your Shot be - 
well {ized, not too great 'for then it flies but thin and ſcattering ; nor wo 
ſmall, the Bird being apt to fly away with itin, having riot weight nor 
ſtrength to enter far. : +44] 24 

Shot being uſually above the value of ordinary Lead, and in many pla- 
ces not to be had of the fizes you have moſt oceaſion for ; I ſhall 'there- 
tore here ſet down: the true Proceſs 'of making of it, of what ſtze you 
pleaſe under Mould-ſhot.. 0 OO + 

Take Leadof what quantity you pleaſe; rhelt it down in an Iron Veſlel, x, make Shop. 
ſtir and clear it withan Iron Ladle, taking offall its impurities that ſw im \ 
at the rop: When it.as fo hot as that the colour of the Lead begins to be 
greeniſh, and not before; ſtrew'upon it * Auripiementum powdered fine, as 
muchas will lie owa'ſhilling,” to twelve or fifteen pound of Lead ; ſome 
will require more: then ſtir the Lead well, and-the Auripigmentum will 
flame. Let your. Ir6n Ladle have'a-lip or notch in the Brim, for the more 
conveent pouring; out of the Lead ; and' fet rhe Ladle remain in'the 
melted Lead for the moſt part, that it may be of a heat agrecable to the 
Lead, to preventinconventencissthit may otherwiſe happen through its 
being over-hot, or too cold : Then rake out a little of the Lead in your 
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Ladle for aneflay, and cauſe it to drop out of ic intoa glaſs of Water ; 
which if the drops prove to be round, and without Tails, there is 4uri- 
pigmentum enough in it, and the temper of the heat is as it ought to be ; 
but if the congealed drops or ſhot prove not round, but with Tails, then 
add more ot the Auripigmentum, and augment the heat, until you find it 
right. | 

Erhen take a Copper-plate, about the fize of an ordinary Trencher- + 
plate, with a Concavity in the middle about three Inches Diameter, per- 
forated withabout thirty or forty ſmall holes, greater or leſfer, according 
as you would have your ſhot to be 3 This Concave bottom ſhould be thinz 
but the thicker the brim 1s, the better will it retain the heat. Place this 
Plate on two Bars, or other Iron-frame, over a Tubor Pail of water, about 
four inches from the water, and lay on the Plate burning Coals, to keep 
the Lead melted upon it. , 

Then with your Zaale take off your Zeed, and pour it gently on the 
Coals on the middle of the Plate, and it will make its way through the 
holes in the bottom of the Plare into the water, and fall into round draps. 
Thus continue your Operation till all the Lead be paſſed through the 
Plate, blowing the Coals to keep them alive, that the Zead may not cool 
on the Plate, and ſtop the holes. ; 

Whileſt you are thus pouring on your Lead,*another ( Stander by ) 
may take another Ladle, and _ it four or five Inches in the water un- 
der the bottom of the Plate, and catch ſome of the Shot as it drops down, 
and - "au faultsare in it, that you may ſtop your hand untill they are 
reihed. | 

The greateſt care is to keep the Lead on the Plate, in fo moderate a de- 
gree of heat, that it be not too cool ro ſtop the holes, nor too hot, which* 
will make the drops crack and fly : if it be too cool, blow the Coals a 
little; if roo hot, ſtay your hand until it bea lictle cooler : the cooler it is, 
the larger will be your ſhot ; the hotcer, the ſmaller. As near as you can, 
obſerve the right temper of the heat, and you- will have very round ſhot 
without any tails. 

Then take your ſhot and dry them over the fire with a gentle heat, al- 
ways ſtirring them that they melt nor ; and' when they are dry you ma 
ſepggate the {niall from the great, in Sieyes made for that purpoſe, accord- 
ing to the ſeveral ſizes they are of : But if you would have them very large, 
you may with a ſtick wc 6 the Lead trickle out of the Ladle into the 
water without a Plate. 

If the Lead ſtop on the Plate, and yet not too con}, give the Plate a lit- 
tle knock, and it will drop again. Be; ſure tet there be: none of your In- 
ftruments Greaſy, Oyly, of the like. When you have ſeparated your ſhor, 
if any of it proves too great, or too fmall, or not round, preſerve them for 
the next Operation. l 

Thus having pour Fowling:piece, your Powder and Shot ready, with 
your Spaniel well inftruQted, and at command, not daring to ſtir till you 
bid him 3 then are you fit for a Walk towards your Game. If you are 
direQly between the Windiand the Fowl, they wilt be apt to ſcent you ; 
therefore it's beſt togo againſt the wind,; or aſide it: it's better to ſhoot at 
one {ide of them, than before or behind thers ; for if you break a Wing, 
you are ſure of that fowl. @_ 

It's beſt to get as much ſhelter as you can by Hedges, Bank, or Joe : 
| or 
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tor che light or {me.l of a man raites them, whatever danger of Hawks 
or any thing elſe be near. 


Bur if they are ſo ſhie, nd the place ſo free from ſhelter, thar rhere be $18 king- 
no way to come at them fairly, then you muſt lead forth your Stalking: b.r/e. 


Horſe, being ſome old Jade tratned up for that purpoſe, and that will be 
led in your hand as you pleaſe, and not ſtartle muchat rhe report of a 
Gun; behind whoſe ſhoulders you muſt ſhelter your ſelf, and take your 
aim before his ſhoulders, and under his Neck, which is betrer than un- 
der his Belly. 


If you have not ſuch a Beaſt ready, you may make an Artificial one of 4fcial 


any old Canvas, in ſhape like a Horſe feeding on theground. You may $* 
make it double, and ſtuff it ; or finghe, and Painted of a brown colour like 
a Horſe : Let it be made on a ſharp ſtick, that you may fix it into the 
ground as you haye gccafion, when you take your Level. 

It muſt be ſolight that you may carry it 1h one hand, and high enough 
to conceal your body from the Fowl. You may alſo make an artificial 
Ox or Cow, which you may uſe fora change, for when your Horſe is 
diſcovered through much ufe, you thay change for the other, and ſo make 
your ſport dure the longer: Or you may take Artificial Stags or Bucks 
with their real Horns on them, which will be beſt in fuch Grounds 
_ thoſe Creatures frequent, and with whom the Fowl are more 

liar. 


You may either make the repreſentation of a Tree in Canvas, and paint- Artciat 
ed like one, and ſo ſpread with ſmall ſticks that ic may ſomewhat reſemble Te% 


a Tree, or you may with many Boughs fo fort a Tree, that ic may ſhel- 
ter you from the view of the Fowl, making it with a ſpike at the bottom, 
that it may ſtick intothe ground when you aim at your Game. 


A ſhort Digreſſion concerning Decoy-Ponds. 
Falling ifito this diſcoutfe concerning Water-fowl, Icannot omit to give 


u ſdme incouragement to proſicute this moſt ingrofi ag way of taki 
Nw by Decoys ; that which vuiileſs Teen or known, — is 


cem incredible, 
how a few ſubtil Fowl ſhould be able to draw, decoy, or trepan ſuch mul- 
eitudes of their 6wii kind into a known Snare, and there leave them to 
their unfortunateends; ſuch untaturalneſs being not to be paralelled in 
aby other Creature whatſoever. They are a peculiar Species of that 
kind of Fowl, and are from the Egg trained up to come to hand. The 
manner of doifg it, and thaking of the Pond, and the ſeveral A- 
partrments belonging unto it, requires a sKilfull Artiſt, and not Book- 
direQions. 

That they are of conſiderable adyantage, is not to be doubted, there 
being many of thei creed in the Maritine parts of this Kingdom, the 
Gain whereof is from the vaſt aurnbers of them taken in the Winter4ime, 
which are ſupplied frorm the more Northern Regions, whence the Frofts, 
Ice, and Snow Baniſh theth into the more Southern. The Decoys flying 
abroad light into their company ae ſoon become acquainted with them, 
andallure them being rangers: and they ye follow them in hopes 
of good quarters, are by thele Decoys brought into the very poces 


where they become a ſufficient reward to the owner of the Decoy, 
a great ſupply to the adjacent Markets. 
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I may alio ſubjoyn, that in thoie Countries where the Wild Duck 
breedeth, yon may go into the Fens,z Marches, or piaces with a Spaniel, or 
other Beating-dog ; and where the Dog puts up any Duck, or you other- 
wiſchada Nelt with many Eggs 1n it, in the Month of arch, betore 
Sitting time, you may take them away out of the Neft with an Iron La- 
dle ( leſt you handle or breathe on the Eggs, and the Duck by your ſcent 
forſake her Neſt ) leaving two or three 1n it to encourage her to lay again 
there; which {ke will do, it being their nature to lay til the Neſt be tull: 
So oncea week you may fetch them away, taking the oldeſt away as near 
as you can. Let the handle of your Ladle be of wood, about two or 
three foot long, that you may not go too near. 'Theſe Eggs may you ſet 
under your Hens or Ducks at home, the encreaſe whereot are much to be 
preferred to the Eggs of tame Ducks : only obſerve, that if they have 
opportunity, they will take their leave of you, unleſs you have places ſe- 
cure for them to feed in; for the Bird it is of the Nature of the Egg, and 
will be wilde when old enough to take wing, or hath che opportunity of 
a Stream to carry it away. - But if you have conveniency to make you a 
Duck houſe and Duck-ponds, with convenient Receptacles for them to lay 
their Eggs in, and ſecure their Brood, they wiil never forſake you, but 
make that place where they were bred, their place of reſ{yge, and conſtant 
abode by day, although they prey abroad in the night. They will alſo, 
much after the manner of the Decoys, bring many to.them in the Winter- 
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SECT. VIL 
Of taking Land-Forpl. 


Thoſe that are uſually termed Land-Fowl, are ſuch that live and make 
their haunts generally 1n the Woods, Fields, Heaths, &c. as the Pheaſant, 
Partridge, Poults, Quails, Rails, Wood-Pigeons, Black-birds, T hroſtles, 
or Thruſhes, Field-fares, Larks; wheat-Ears, &c. all which are diverſly 
taken and inſnared. The moſt part of them, by the cunning skill of the. 
Fowler, are ſhot with a Fowling-piece, either perched by a Dog, or other- 
wile, orflying, wherein many have a very excellent Faculty, more rarely. 
miſſing that way then Perched ; which by praQice may be eaſier attained 
unto, than byany Rules or Precepts. 

Any Fowl that gather togecher many 1n a flight, may be taken in Nets 
by day 5 as Pigeons, Larks, Sparrows, Crows, Rooks, &c. and that either 
by baiting ſome place for them in their uſual haunts, or by laying the Net 
in ſuch haunts, and wheedling chem in by a Stale, or ſome other enticing 
way. The manner of ſetting and placing ſuch Draw-net you have before , 
deſcribed ; only yon muſt have the Maſhes and' the length and depth of 
your Net, proportionable to the Game you deſign to take. 

If you-place theſe Nets'for Zarks, the ſeaſon is from Auguft to November : . 
the earlier you ſet them in Morning, the better; and the brighter the 
Sun, and the milder the Air, the better will your ſport be. 

The open, plain, and Champion-lands, are the places for this ſport, 
eſpecially on the Barley-ediſhes. 
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Theonly way to intice the Lark into your Snare, is to place 18 the 
middle of the Verge of your Net an inſtrument made io move nimbly, by 
plucking it with a {mall Line or Packthread to and fro; on which ſhould 
be fixcd ſome pieces of Looking:glaſs, thar by the continual whicring 
motion of it, the glittering of the Lookinyg-glaſs by the refletion of the 
Sun in theeye of the Lark, allureth hec down to the Net, eſpecially it 
there bea SraZe. | 

When-one or twoare in the compaſs of your Net, let them alone un- 
til they attract more company to them : preſerve ſome of them alive that 
you take, for Sales. ; 

But if you cannot conveniently get a live Szs/e, ſhoot a Zark, and A dry State. 
draw out his Intrals, and dry him 1n an Oven in his Feathers, with a ſtick 
thruſt through him, to preſerve him in a poſture convenient : This Szale 
may ſerve near as well asa living one. Thus you may make Sales ofany 
ſorts of Birds, and keep them by you without any daily charge or trou- 
ble as living Stales put you to. 

There is another way of taking the timerous Lerk by a Day-net, made , quarter ay 

in form of a Scoop-net that they uſually take up Fiſh withall out of Stews : # take Larks 
which Net you muſt make of the fineſt thread, or you may make a ſmall 25 9-*% 
Trammel-net to draw ovet them ; having either of theſe-Nets ready, then of Lots. ; 
with a Hobby, either dead or _—_— (or any other Hawk will ſerve in- 
differently well ) go into the Fields, where-Zzrks ulually are about FHar- 
veſt, and beat them up with a Spaniel, and obſerve where they pitch : 
Then hold up your Hawkas highas you can, thefight whereof will cauſe 
the Zark to couch very cloſe, that you may cover her with either Net 
for ſhe is ſo fearfull of the Hobby, that about this Seaſon preys on that 
Bird, that ſhe will ſuffer youalmoſt to take her with your hand, rather 
than adventure her ſelf in the Air. 

Theſe Hobbys have always been a Terror tothe Zarks in other Coun- 
treysas well as in this, which was meant by the Poet when he thus ſang 


of Scylla being perſecuted by Niſus. 


Niſus appears high in AEtherial Air, 

Tormenting Scylla for his Purple Hair 3 

Where ere ſhe cuts with fanning wings the Skies, 
After, her Perſecutor Niſus flies : | 
Hherever Niſus the firſt Clouds divides, 

Scylla from thence with all her forces flies. 


This ſport laſts till about Michae/mas, at which time the Hobby 
leaves this Country, or that Exerciſe 5 and then the Lark is more 
conhdent. 

If you cannot, through want of time or skill, accompliſh your ends 3 
in this Pleaſure or Recreation by day, you may more eaſily do it in the 2, © 
night ſeveral ways: If in Champion and level Countties, then by a Low- Bt. 
bell, from the end of O#ober, until the Birds begin to couple towards the 
Spring; and in the darkeſt nights, or at leaſt the dark time cf the night, 
your Bell muſt have a hollow, deep, and dolefull ſound; Your Net muſt 
be about twenty yards deep, and ſo broad as you can convenient- 
ly manage it: Then go in the Stubble-Fields, where the Birds uſually 
take up their Night-quarter; the #/heat-Zadifþ is the beſt. He that carries 
the Bell muſt go foremoſt, tolling the Bell very mouratally; and not too 

| hard - 
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hard ; then let the Net follow, being ſupported at each Corner and on 
the ſides; and when you come where you think the Game lies, pitch your 
Net, no nniſe being hitherto heard but chart of the Bell : then light your 
Straw or Torches, at the Coals or Candle carried in a Daik-Lanthorn, 
by one to thac purpoſe, _ beat the ground and make a noiſe ; and the 
Jight of the fire or light will make them inſtantly riſe, and be intaogled in 
the Net: Then put out your lights, and keep your uſual filence, and 
proceed as before. Thus may you take Partridge, . Rails, Quails, 
Larks, &c. | 

T: take Birds You may alſo take the ſame ſorts of Fowl by night with a Trammel, 

with 4 Tram- being a Net longer than that you uſe with the Low-bell, the lower part 

melon'y- ofitplumbed with Lead looſe on the ground, the upper part ſupported 
ateach end about three foot high ; and ſo trailed along cha rounds you 
expect your Game on. Art each ſide of the Net carry Wiſs of Straw 
burning, or Links, and let fome beat the ground with long Poles ; which 
will cauſe the Birds toriſe againſt the Net. 

Bot fowling, There is alſo a way to take Birds in the Night-time, that Rooſt or 
Perch inTrees and Hedge-rows, which 1s called Bt-fonl;irxg, The man- 
neristhus: When you come to the place where you expeC(t your Sport, 
lighryour Straw or Torches, and beat the Buſhes or Hedge-rows, and the 
Birds will inſtantly fly towards the flames ; where you may take them ei- 
ther with Nets at the end of Poles, or beat them down with Bruſhes made 
with Boughs at the end of Poles, or by carrying large boughs limed with 
Bird-lime to intangle them. This Sport is to be uſed when the weather is 
extream dark, and with great ſilence till the Lights are burning ; for they 
are amazed at the light, being every way elſe very dark, and fly to the 
very flames; ſothat you may take themas you pleaſe. 

To take fraP The manner of uſing Bird-lime you have before in this Chapter 3 but 

Birds with for the taking of ſmall Birds, the beſt way 1s to take a large Bough of 

&me1®#- Birch, Willow, or ſuch like Tree; prick and trim it clean-from all tuper- 
fluity, that the Twigs may be ſmooth ; lune the branches very well, but 
not too thick with the Lime: then place this Bough in ſuch pface where 
thoſe Birds uſually reſort that you deſign to take, ſtanding like a Tree ; 8 
place your ſelfat ſome convenient diſtance undiſcovered, imitating either 
with your mouth, or ſome Bird-call, the Notes of the Bird youaim ar, 
which you muſt by praQtice learn 3 which will invite the Birds to the 
Tree you have prepared for them. Thus from Sun-rifing toten of the 
Clock, and from one till near Sun-ſet, may you uſe this Sporr. 

Orc yz ou may lay ſmall why, limed, and about three or four inches long, 
in places where the Birds haunt ; or ſtick them on the tops of Hemp- 
cocks or Wheat-ſheaves, or ſtick ſmall Boughs among Peaſe, which the 
{mall Birds will ſuddenly pitch upon ; which will be a means to leflen the 
number of thoſe deſtroyers of Corn, Grain, Seet, &c. But if you uſe a Stale 
of one or two living Night-bats, placing them aloft, that the Birds may 
gazeatthem ; oran Owl, which is the better of the two, moſt ſorts of 
Birds will draw towards her, and fo fall into your Snare: A dried Owl 
will ſerve for waat ofa living one. 

TetateFiends Alſo in Winterxime the Field-fares and Bow-thruſbes, which uſually fly 

ares « Bows i) great Flocks, are eaſily taken, by Liming two or three large boughs, and 

bruſ>&. $xing them on the top of ſome tall Tree, and placing in them twoor three 
' dried Stales of that kind, and beat the Fields adjacent where thoſe Birds 
feed, and they will in great flights take to that Tree where your Stales are, 

for your great pleaſure and profit. SECT. 
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SECT. -VIETE 
Of taking Fowl with Baits. 


Land-Fowl, as Doves, Pigeons, Rooks, Chouphs, and ſuch-like, may be x, wt: 
taken with Baits; as by boyling W heat, Barly, Peaſe, or other Grain in Lnd-Fowl 
Water, with good ſtore of Nux Yomice; and when theygare boiled, al- with Baud. 
moſt ready to burſt, take them out and ler them cool, and ſcatter this 
Grain where theſe Birds haunt ; and it is ſaid, that by eating of it they 
will fall as dead, thai you may take them with your Hand: if you boil 
{maller Seeds, you may take ſmaller Birds by the ſame way. : 

They alſo ſay, that the ſaid Grains or Seeds ſteeped in the Lees of 
Wine, will work the ſameeffeR ; which if it doth, it is 'much the clean- 
lier way, and doth not infe& the Bird with that poyſonous quality, as 
doth the Nax Yomica. 

It is alſo ſaid that Bellenge, Leaves, Roots and all, cleanſed very well, 7? —— 
and ſteeped in clear running Water for twenty four hours, and boiled _ Baits 
in the ſame Water till the Water be almoſt conſumed : Then when it is. 
cold, this Plant being taken and laid in the haunts where” Wild-Geeſe, 

Duck, Mallard, Buſtard, or any other Fowl affeQing the Water uſually 
frequent, that theſe Fowl will feed on it, and be Rupified or drun 
therewith ; and the more, in caſe you add a little Brimſtone in the Con- 
cotion. But this is left to the experience of thoſe that know the Plant; 
it's Virtues, and the inticing quality it has to invite the Fowl to taſt it, 


þ$ 3 + I -- + 
Of taking fome ſorts of Fowl. 


Thus have I given you a hint of the divers ways of taking Fowl in 
peneral ; but ſomething more may be ſaid as tothe particular ways uſed 
in taking ſome ſorts of Fowl, that are not proper for any other : As in 7, we 6 + 
raki : Pheaſant, much $kill is uſed and imployed in taking him be- Phagfns 
ing the beſt of all Land-Fowl that are wild. The one way is, after you _ 
have found their haunts, which are uſually in young Coples,: where you 
muſt carefully view the ſeveral places, and by that means may find them, 
Young and Old —_— Provide your felf with a Pheaſant-call, and 
learn all cheir diſtinct Notes ; and having a Net made of Blew' or 
Green Thred, about ſixteen or eighteen” Foot long, and ſeaven Foot 
broad, verged with ſmall Cord, go intothe Woods where theſe Fowl are, . 
and make uſe of your Call firſt ſoftly ; and fo increaſe your Note, un- 
till you hear them anſwer; then approach by degrees towards then, 
untill you are in view : then ſpread your Net with as 'niuch ſecreſie 
and ſilence as you can, at ſome diſtance from the ground, fixing ' the 
one end'to the ground, and holding the Line in your hand, withdraw 
your ſelf to ſome convenient diſtance, and uſe your Call again; and 
when you perceive the Pheaſant under your Net, then"rife up ard 
_Y your ſelf; and as the Pheaſants riſe, they are intangled in your 
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To drive When you have found an Eye of Pheaſanrs, and their Rode or '1 ract 
young Pbez- in the Copſes where they uſualiy run, then place your Nets, hollow, loole, 
-— ny and circular-wiſe, that when the Birds are in, the Nets may fall on them 
and intangle them: Then with a Driver, being a bundle of Wands or 
Rods, a little ſtir the Buſhes or Trees, making ſome noiſe, the young 
Pouts will then ran forward; and as they ſtand, you mult fill keep 
raking with your Driver gently, only to frighten them torward untl 
you havedriven them under your Nets. You mult þe ſure to conceal 
your ſelffrom the ſight of them, and not drive them too haſtily, leſt 
they-ſtraggle abroad, and hide themſelves where you cannot find them. 
To take Phe In the Winter-ſeaſon when the Leaves are off Fhe Trees, then may 
| ne of you take theſe Birds with Lime-twigs, either ſtuck faſt in the ground, or 
| laid looſe in the paths where they uſually frequent; then with your Call, 
keeping your place where you firlt ſet yourſelf, you may induce them to 
come towards you, and be intangled inthe Twigs: when one is intang- 
led by her fluttering, ſhe will go near to intangle all the reſt by their 
v2! +; .xcoming toaſſift her, It will be neceſſary to have a Spaniel at hand, leſt 
* . any of them eſcape with the Tp 
To parch © The moſt 'uſual Method of taking this Fowl, is-by a Spaniel thar is 
Pheaſant. brought up tathe-Sport, which will huar after them,; and when he hath 
diſcovered a Pheaſant, ſhe will immediately take;toa Tree, at which the 
aniel will Bay 3 whereby you have notice ( it-within hearing ) where 
the Pheaſant is, whoſe nature is toeye the Dog, knowing her ſelf ro be 
out of his reach, and not to regard any.other danger, though never {o 
near, that you may command her at pleaſure with your Fowling-picce. 
7, ube Ps. Next unto the Pheaſant the Partridge is preferred to any Land Fowl, 
fans and is to be taken divers ways: their haunts are eaſily known 5 ſcarce a 
Carter or Day-Labourer that uſerh the Fields, but can tell you where 
theſe Birds uſually reſort ; but to find the Covey 1n ſuch haunt, is the diffi- 
culty, ſome are ſo ingenious they can do atbythe Eye; only diſtioguiſh- 
ing their colour from the Earth ; others by a Call, imitating their Notes 
at their Juking-time, w hich is uſually in-the Morning and in the Evening. 
Having diſcovered them, draw forth your Trammel-Net, and take a 
W bt large circumference, with a good round pace and careleſs eye, nearer and 
Nee. .:. nearer towards the Birds, until your Nets are trimmed and fitted for 
+ 2 yourpurpoſe, and you within the Nets length of them ; then prick down 
the flick taxwhich one end of the Netis faſtened, and walk round till you 
gover them ; then let down: your Net, and rouze them up that they may 
beintangled. ' __ | 
To take Par. - Having a good Setting-dag well taught and at Command, he will foon 
ridge, wit diſcover $0 you here the Covey lies: 'then trim your Nets, as before is 
; oxy Se direRed, and cover them. If therearetwoof you together, the one ma 
hold-one end of 'the Line, [and the other the other end of it; and ſo 
draw the Net-overthem. | | i cs a 
- There -is:a-very pleaſant my of Griviag Partridges into a Tunnel 
T drive Net; which -when you have diſcoyered the Covey, you muſt place be- 
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Parid8* ond them; having the. Wind with: you, that yourmay drive them with 
tbe Wind. The Net muft have two 'lopg wings, extending each way 
wide and npwands:towends the Birds, alle hovering over: then. take 
your artificial Stalking-Horle,'#nd covering your Face with ſamerhing 

"om dark, Blew, or Green, you may eaſily drive them before the Wind intothe 
Net ; the fides whereof will dire them into the Tunnel, where you are 
-ſureof them. As 
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As you were direQed tor rhe Pheaſant, ſo may you lay limed {traws, 10 1ake Far- 
cut off between knot and knot, in the hauats of theſe Birds; and with ,--. ai 
your Call draw them towards you; that in their way they may fall foul 
of your liwed Straws: As ſoon as the one is intangled, all the reſt will 
be quickly after; for-they run together like a brood of Chickens, and 
will beſmear one the other, that few of them will eſcape. 

The uſual way of inſnaring any manner of wild Creature, is to under- 74 take | 
ſtand what they moſt delight in, either for Food or Exerciſe; and there-" Th 
in to place your deſign in betraying or inſnaring them. As forthe Wood- 
cock, he isa Bird that is ſomewhat troubleſome to diſcover, whereby to. 
Command him by:a Fowling:piece 3 and in his place 'of Feeding, tedi- 
ous to take, by reaſon there goes but few in a cothpany :- Therefore where 
they uſually haunt, it is obſerved that they take a great deal of pleaſure 
in flying in the Night-time-through open places in tall Woods, efpecial- L 4 
ly ina dim Moon-light night : So that ſeveral perſons where they have 4,3. ns 
thick Woods ſtanding on ſome brow of a Hill, have ctta paſſage ſtrai 
athwart the Hill, through which the Cocks in the night-time fly to a 
for rheir pleaſure, and will, if any near, draw-to that:place on '''3 
for that Exerciſe: Between which Trees if you: place & large and fine:Net 
before Night, you will be ſure in the Evening to have them'incangled in 
your Net, as they endeavour tofly through their uſual Road, where ohe 
ought to attend to take them as ſoon as 1n the Net. 'T 

ere is ſcarce any Bird that flies, but there is ſome peculiar way. of 
diſcovering or inſnaring him, different from-Anothers as the Qzait or 

i, by Pipes or Callsz the Afoor-poor, or Reath-poult,” diſcoycred by 
their Eye, and ſeveral others. | ThE 4 

In Func and Fl when the young Heeth-poults are in their prime, and 
as yet not very {trong ap with a good. Spaniel may. you take man 
of them; bur if they are m_ the wing, then after a'ſhower hath 
well wetted their Feathers, they become weak: and more eaſily taken. 
Which ſeveral ways we leave tothe more experienced, and to the ſeveral i 


praQices of rhe ſeveral places where they uſually frequent. | 
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ymen; {{ 1 
near to great Rivers, where they are bred. d | | 
labour, or damage to the Countrey-men that inh; i by ach Rivers; and 
ſo become very profitable ro thoſe parts through which Tuch Rivers run, 
and.to thoſe that haye the priviledge and skill totake them, © » 

Fiſh are divers ways taken; either by Nets, Pots, or Fogines, by Ang: 
ling; or by ſtupif ing Paley, ticing of riog abjeAs ;:and theſe ways . 
are uſed either by day. or by night : Alſo ; different ſeaſons of the. 

ear, the Fiſh as well as Fowl having bbs Solas 5 bf all which we 
[hall give you ſome hint, wh. TY _ ys r 
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SECT TI. 
Of taking Fiſh by Nets, Pats, or Engines. 


To Fiſh with The uſual way of Fiſhing by Nets is of the greateſt advantage, and 
New {o of greateſt deftruQion tothole watry Animals, which if not moderate- 
ly, deſtroys whole Rivers of them ; ro prevent which, there are ſeve- 
ral good Laws made, though ſeldom executed. And could all Mea that 
are concerned in this Exerciſe agree to negleft the uſe of Nets but for 
two or three years,: the Fifh would encreate innumerably, that in many 
years after they could nat be deftroyed ; which being very ualikely, 
et .it were feaſible to compel! all Fiſhermen: that 'they take go- you 
iſh, nor Fiſh [in their Spawning Monchs:. for it they: were permitce 
_— but onge before 'they are taken, they. woubd! fufficiently, ſtock 
the Rivers where they ares. for the defiruQtion. of Fry and. Sparns. is the 
again ingin moſt Rivers. :>146 p 
The moſt uſefull[Nets in great Waters aro the 7rewmel and: Sens which 
Trauwwd accordiog to their: Meſh, ray be uſed for moſt ſorts of Fiſh * The-makiog 
og uſiog them are known tomoſt Fiſhermen. 
Withehbe The moſt pleaſant and'reertative way. is tho Caſting-net, ſpreading like. 
GifingNet. a Cloak, andverged round with Pluminers, that over whatſoever Fi 
it-is. thrown, it brings them to your hand. This Netis either thrown off 
from the Bank-lide, or from a Boat, accoxding as the Water will' give 
you leave: if the remarkable places that you-intend to fling at were: baise- 
ed before-hand, your ſport woyld be the bexter. 
wah oe © In ſinaller Riyers, where there aro Roots or Stems: of 'Frees, under 
Sh-verNet which tbe Fiſh uſually feek-fox ſhelter inthe day-time, the Net vulgarly 
« Peke-nt. cliedthe Shove Net, which is. a Nev bread:agd open before, abour. five 
Fhat, andending backwards in a long and narrow. Cod, Ehe forepary 
of this Net is. fixed toa ſem&girculay Bod, and to. the firingthatſtrains 
the two extreams of that Rod, in form of a Bow-ſtring: In the uſe of it, 
you pitch the ſtraight ſide-of rhe Net downwards againſt the place or 
ſhelter where you the Fiſhare ; which- Net you- hold ſtrongly a- 
dle that is fixed athwart 
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0, it-being the ſ\v2cteſt meat other Fiſh can feed 
on, and ſo conſequentially the beſt bait fora nimble and greedy Angler : 
Ar which ſeaſon thoſerhac doeſcapertiefſe deftrudtive/'Wears, are too-often 


mer with! by the'ignorant: Ruſtick,, who: with: his! Spear commonly a6 
faults rHem: in: the Shallows; and after theſe/ Fiſh have: Spawned, and 
their Spawn converted into: the young:/brood; coariog lawiagahoy 
naturally. deſcend! with tho- Seream, and: by: greedy: Millers and-othens; 
are commonly. the-greateftpart ot them ingercepied-in rheir-Pots5 yeay 
ſometimes in ſb great: quantities, thar:fap wantiof arpreſtne Market they 
Ravegiven: them'to their Swine;  All|whicli ard the prinvipsl- cauſes-of 
the preat ſcarcity of that Fifly in theſe qaersof Huglends 


here is « ſorc of Engine; by. ſome termedw Hawk, made almoſt like 1934 Howks, 


uno a Fiſh-por, beingaſquareframe:ofFimber-fiteed/to che-place yout 
intend toſetitin, and wrought wich Wire to a point almoſt, fo that what: 
Fiſh ſoever go through'the: ſame;. carmot! go /backagain; Theſe placed 
the one where the Riverentersinto:your Land; the-other-where- it runs 
out, with the Points of cacty towards you, .anyt Fiſh whatfoever- tha 
moves with or againſt the Waters, when theyarcantewithitthe Hawks 
cannot get back again. Incaſe the River be broad, you may.-plicerwo: 
or three-of theſe ar/an ending; aframerf 'Timberibeing-ſetiin the: Wa- 
ter that it'breakmor-ont oneither ſidey nort unter, i leſt» your Fillhcſcape:/ 
"ly Hawks ought: tobymade- moveable; retake offor:0n, as you {ee' 
occaſion. | 
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. As forFiſhing in the night by Fire, and ſtupifying of Fiſh with un- 
wholſome Baits, or with Lime, or ſuch-like, being ways uſed by evil- 
minded perſons, that rather deſtroy the properties of other men, than 
lawfully uſe them for their neceſſary fubliſtence ; 1 ſhall decline any 
Advice or DireQions in that kind, and proſecute that moſt lawfull, juſt, 
and honeſt way of Angling, ſo much celebrated by the Ingenious of 
every degree. i | 


Þ & » the ly 6 
Of Angling. 


There is-not any Exerciſe morepleaſing nor agreeable to a truly ſober 
and ingenious man, than this of Angling ; a moderate, innocent, falubri- 
ous, and: delightful exerciſe : It wearieth not a man over-much, unleſs 
the Waters lie remote from his home : it injureth no man, ſo that it be 
inan-open large water;-he beingefteemed a Beaſt rather than a Man that 
will oppole his Exerciſe : neither doth it anywiſe debauch him that 
uſech it: The delight alſo of it, rouzes m—_ Ingenious early in the 
Spring-mornings,i that they have the benefit of the ſweer and pleaſanc 
Morning-Air, which many through luggiſhneſs enjoy not 3 ſo that Healch 

(the greateſt Treaſure that Mortals enjoy) and Pleaſure, go hand in hand 
in thisexerciſe. What can be more faid of it, than that the moſt Inge- 
nious moſt nſe it ?' ©. ; | | 

When you have any leaſure days or hours from your ordinary Profeſſi- 
in Angling. 0n or Imployment, you cannot better ſpend them than in this innocent 

No riches Exerciſe; wherein obſerve that your Apparel be not of any bright or 

Arpert, Frightning colour, leſt that drive the- Fiſh out of your reach, or make 

them timerous. 2h 4 FE 
'That you bait the place. you intend to Angle in, with ſuch things the 
fremor Fiſhyouaim atgenerally affe@, for ſeveral days before you Angle, if it 

Place, be a ſftanding'or quiet Water, but ifa ſwift ſtream, there is no great need 

of any; but if you do, let it be but a few hours before, or juſt at your 
—_ Angling-time, and that above your Hook... 

Provide 4663, "Tie beftigime to provide Rods and Stocks is in December or Jawury, 
Rods. *© - before the riſing of the' Sap ; when gathered, dry. them by degrees, in a 

ſmoaky place is beſt; they are better to uſe at ſixteen Months o1d then 
ſooner, 'To pteſerve them rub, them over with Linſeed-Oyl, or ſweet- 
Butter never' Salted, . twice or thrice a: year : If your Stock be hollow, 
fill the bore with Oyl;and ket it ftand twenty four hours, and then pour 
it-out again: this will preſerve it from injury... >, WY | 
-1f the-top:of your Rod be . brittle or ecayed,, you may whip on a 
piece of Whalebone made round and taper, which: will be, better than 

the inatural-toþ..: © 710lane tl Þ og : "um : 
| 'Ini making your Lines, obſerve, that for moſt ſorts of Fiſh the Hair-, 
The Line. T-inetis the beſt. becaule itis:not_{q/apt to'ſnarl 2s other Lines, and will 
yield to the:ſtreining of the Fiſh very, much before it will break; which: 
15 a very great adyantage in the taking of a ſtubborn Fiſh.” Let the Hair. 
..._-- , be round'/yoi miake'yaur Line, withal, 'and as near as you can of a ſize: 

' »Alfſvyou may;'colouriyaur Hair: of a Sorrel, Grey, or Green, colour 3 but 

then they-are:x little weakened: by, the. colouring, 1; .. | 
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It 15 govd Ut) provide your ie;f with all forts of Houks; ihe imallett 2te Hooks: 
tO take the {maller Filth withall, and the greater the greater Fiih. Allo 
with Hooks peculiar to the Jack or Pike, and Ho« ks to lay tor Eels. 

Your Flotes may be made of Quills, or of Cork and Quills, which are 46 Flo 
the beſt, and leaſt offenſive. Ler your Plummer wherewith you found x4 Plum 
the depth of the Water be of Lead, about the weight of a Muskei Bul- =% 
let; which is yery convenient ro know the depth of the Water by. 

_ © According to the nature of the Fiſh, ſo you mult provide your ſelf with Bat. 

Baits. Herein obſcrve, that if you apen rhe firſt Fiſhes Maw that you 
take, you may ſee what that Fiſh molt delights in tor that ſcaſon. It you 
uſe Paſts for Baits, you muſt add Flax or Wool, to keep the Paſte from 
waſhing off the Hook. The Eyes of the 'Fiſhyou take are good Baits 
for many ſorts of Fifh ; for the Trout, Flies, and Palmer-worms made 
artificially, are the beſt Baits 1n clear Water, the Steaſgn being obſerved 
wherein each of them is to be uſed: Any Bait annointed with Gum of 
Tvy diſfolved in Oyl of Spike, or with the Oyl of Ivy-berries, or the Oyl 
of Polypodie of the Oak mixed with Tarpentine, will be great inticements 
to Fifh to bite. ale AA IE 

Ic is beſt Fiſhing in a River a little diſturbed with Rain, or in Cloudy Seaſons for 
weather z the Soath-wind is the beſt, the We indifferent, fre Eaſt the Art"ns 
warſt : but if the weather be warm, and the Sky Cloudy, bly will bite in 
any Wind. Kgepyour ſelf as far from the Water-ſide as you can, and fiſh 
down the Stream. In a ſwift ſtream where the bottom i hard, x09 hot $00 
deep, if you go into the middle of it ani caſt. your *Fly. pp againſt che 
Stream, the Trout that lies upon the Fin in ſuch ſtrong Curreats, and 
diſcerns yon not, being behind him, Ny ken your bait. £ 
- In March, April, and September, andall che Winter-months, it is beſt 
-Gſhing in a clear, ſerene, and warm day 3 but in the Summer-time, in 
the Mornings, Evenings, and cooleſt cloudy weather. - | 

After a clear Moon-Ihidy night, if the day ſucceeding proye Cloudy, 
is a very good time for Angling : for its the nature of moſt Fiſh to be 
fearfull fo ſtir in bright nights ; and {; being hungry, if the weather.in 
the Morning prove Cloudy, they will ite eagerly. 41 

Tothe intent that you tay got labour in vain, Iſhall give you a hint Scſon ##t | 
of ſuch times that Fiſh delighe nor in bting.; though ſoo tha have inoce/? Ange in 
than ordinary skill, may poſſibly take a few at any time. pF 

In the extremity of heat, when-the Earth is parch'd with Drought, 
there is little ſport to be obtained 3” noria froſty weather, the Air being 
clear, unleſs in the Evening ; -ner ia. high Winds z r4n ſharp North or 
Eaſt-winas ; nor i iately afrer Spa it PENG Moir hunger being 
abate, and the Fiſh not worth taking : Nor Is, after a dark night, tor 
then che greater FifſhH ve been #tirbdd, and: ated themſelves Not the 
-little Fiſh will bite beſt; havingabſconded themfelves all night for es 


of the greater. = | | | 
ht, being fearful ro.Rtirfii che thay : 
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The greateſt Fiſhbite beſt in the nigh 
" Therefore that is the beft ſeaſon to Angle for them. 
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Salmon, 


Trout. 


Pike. 


-ovet-twift your Line. The ſame may you do for a 


that take, or imitate it as near as you can, 


SOT. | HL 
Of Angling for Salmon and Trout. 


The Sz/mon and 7rout are Fiſh much of a Complexion and Nature; 
different in their Seaſons from other Fiſh: 'The way of Angling for them 
is much after the ſame manner. 

The Salmon biteth beſt in the Summer-Months, about three of the 
clock in the afternoon: He keeps not to one haunt, but ſwims generally 
in the deepeſt and broadeſt parts of the. River, near the ground ; and 
is caught with Worm, EY, or Minnow. The Garden-worm is an excel- 
lent bait for a Salmon, if kept in Moſs about twenty days ; which will 
ſcoure them, and make them tough and clear. 

You may alſo troul for a Salmo as you do for a Pike, with a Troul- 


' ing-Rod and Line. 


Your Artificial Flies for a $s/mon muſt be larger than for a 7rour, and 


the Wings and Tail long. Wee" 110 BY 
In Angling for a S«/mwonat ground, put two or three Warms at a time 


_ on the Hook, and give him time to gorge the Bait. 


The Troxt is alſo taken with Worm, Minnow, ,or Fly. To fiſh for them 
inthe night, which is the beſt time for the great 77outs, take two great 
Worms of equal length, and put them on your Hook ; caft them at a 
good diſtance from you, and draw them to you again on the top of the 
Water, not letting them fink, and give the Trout time to gorge his Bait. 
Inftead of theſe Worms, you may uſe a black Snail, or a piece. of Black 
Velvet, which is as well : They bite inthe night beſt in the fill Deeps, 
but then unuſually in the Streams. 

If you bait with a Minnow, you muſt place it ſo on the Hook, that the 


Minnow muſt run round as you draw it towards you ; and to that end you 


mult have aSwivel on your Line, leſt che am rae of the Minnow 
| mon or Pike, 

. If ou bait with Flies, or Palmers Newrel or Artificial, be ſure to ob- 

ſerve the Seaſon, what Palmer orFly they moſt delight in at that time 
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Of Angling for the Pike. and Perch. 


| ; $1 .'(! at f 

Theſe are two ſorts of White Fiſh that Spawn, in the Spring.carly, and 
are greedy Fiſh of Prey, eſpecially he Phe which, will-prey upon its 
own Kind. | 269JE 

You may take the Pike by hanging your Line to a, Tree on. the fide of 


the River, witha living Bait on the, Hook, as a Minnow, Dace, Roach, 
-or yellow Frog ; but let not the Line hang at the full length, but con- 


erated into a cleft ſtick, that when the Pike bites he may caſily draw it 
out, and have time and ſcope enough to pouch his Bait. 

Oryou may Trowl for him ; which muſt be with a very long Line 
wound up at the handle of your Rod on a ſmall Winch or Windlacez and 


at the top of the Rod, which is ftubbed, the Line muſt go a a 
N 


>. 
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' Ring, thar when the Fiſh hath taken the Bait, he may, by your letting 
him have Line enough, gorge his Bair, and hang himſelf. Your Line 
mult be ſtrong, and Armed with ſmall Wire next the Hook, about ſeven 
or cight Inches. 

You may Fith at Snap with him as with other Fiſh, if you pleaſe; but 
your Tackling muſt be very ſtrong. | 

A Pike bites at all Baits except the Fly, and bites beſt at three in the 
afrernoon, in clear Water, with a gentle Gale, from Midſummer to the end 
of Autumn. In Winter he bitesall day long: In the Spring he bitcs in 
Morning, and Evening. 


The belt time to take the Perch, is when the Spring is far ſpent ; for po, 


then you may take all near you ar one ſtanding. 

His Baits are the Minnow, little Frog, or a ſmall Worm : He bites well 
all the day in cloudy weather, but chiefly from eight to ten, and from 
three to ſix. He allo bites atalmoſt any Bait. 


SECT. V. 
Of Angling in ftanding-Water, for Pond-Fijh. 


The Fiſb thataremoſt uſual in ſtanding Waters or Fiſh-ponds, ate the 
Carpand the Texch: Some there arethat are common to both, as the Bream, 
Dace, Roach, Fel, and Perch. Angling for Pond-fiſh is the moſt eaſy of any 
way , and where there are a good ſtock, much ſport there is. 


The Carp is the beſt of all freſh-water Fiſh, and will live the longeſt, Cop: 


except the Fel out of the Water. This Fiſh is very ſubtle, and biteth 
but teldom , and that in warm weather, cloudy; early in the Morning, 
or late inthe Evening. 

The Baits for a Carp, are either Worms or Paſts. A Paſte made up of 
Bean-flower, Honey, anda little Aſſeferids, bath proved very well. Others 
have preſcribed Bean-flower mingled with the fleſh of a Cat cut ſmall, 
and beaten very well in a Mortar with Honey, ſo long, till the whole is 
{> tough to hang on a Hook without waſhing off. A little Wooll added 
in the making of it up, will make it hold the better. 

Gentles anointed with Honey, and put upon the Hook with a piece 
of Scarlet dipt in the ſame, is eſteemed the belt of all Baits for the Carp. 


The Tench, for his {limineſs, accounted the Phyſitian of Fiſhes, delights Tench, 


only in ſtanding Waters, and eſpecially among Weeds, Flags, &c. In 
the hotteſt weather, early and late, and all the night, this Fiſh delights 
molt to bite, 

He delights in the ſame Baits as doth the Carp, The ſtronger the Paſts 
are of Aſſafetide, or other Gums or Oyls, the ſooner he will bite. 


The Dace is commonly a River-Fiſh, yet doth very well in Fiſh-ponds, Date, 


if any think it worth their coftsand painsto keep them there : But in ei- 
ther place the beſt Baits for them are Flies, whereof they Aﬀe& the Ant- 
Fly abovethe reſt. For ground-Baits, the Grub that is found in Ploughed- 
crounds, Gentles, and the young brood of Waſps, or ſuch-like, are very 
good: Small Worms, Paſts, and {uch-like, they will not refuſe, 

The Roach is much of the ſame nature as 1s the Dace, but more uſual 
in ſtanding Waters than the other : Worms and other ground-Baits, are 


moſt proper for them, 
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Eels, 


By Anyle. 


Fitch Bank- 
books. 


By Smnigling. 


B, Bobbing. 


Though the Hreaw be found in ſome Rivers, yet it is moſt uſual and beſt 
in Ponds or ſtanding Waters. The beſt time for Angling for them, is 
from rhe end of July untill Aztemn; for in Funcand beginning of Zaly 
they Spawn, 'and are not in their ſeaſon. The beſt bait ſor them is 
the Red-Worm that uſually lies at the root of the Dock : They alſo bite at 
Paſts, Waſps, Flies, Graſhoppers, &c. 

Although the Breaw be eltteem'd asa mean Fiſh, yet where they are 
preſerved tngaod Water, tall they are at their full growth and fat, they 
arc a moſt excellent Fiſh. 

As for the Perch you have direQions before, concerning the taking of 
him in Rivers, theſame will fervein Ponds. 

The Eel isa Fiſh that delights in obſcure places, whileſt any light ei- 
ther of the Sun ar Moon appears, being a {weet Fiſh, and a prey to Fowl 
aswellas Fiſh, bur in the night-time, and the darker the night the bet- 
ter. This Fiſh wanders abroad our of her lurking places, and preys on 
any bait that is fleſhy, either Worms, Snails, raw Fleſh, Frogs, young 
Birds, or the like. 

You may Angle for themin the night in ſtanding Waters, as you do for 
other Fiſh, and they will bite, ſo chat youllic near or on the ground. 

Alſo you may bait many Hooks over night with Worms, and faſten 
them on the Banklides : Let the Bait lie in the Stream on the ground 
all aight, and you will have almoſt on every hovk an Eel, ſothat you 
be thereat day-break inthe morning to take them ; for as ſoon as day- 
light appears they will unhook themſelves, though it be to the tearing 
in pieces their, own intrails. You muſt be ſure that your Hooks be ſtrong, 
and vour Lines way be of good, fine and Rtrong handle-bound Pack- 
thread. 

Eels commonly abſcond themſelves under ſtones in ſtony Waters, and 
under Timber, Planks, or ſuch-like , about Mills, Wears, Flood-gates, 
Bridges, &c. in the daytime, where you may take them by this way of 
Snigling ; that is, by baiting aftrong Hook on a ſhort but ſtrong Line, 
with a large Garden-worm : Thea with a ſtick cleft at the top, faſten 
thereinthe Line acar the Hook, and guide the ſtick into the places where 
you think the Eels are, and thruſt it upand down, and you ſhall be ſure, 
ifany Eel bethere, as foon as ſhe feels the ſtick, ſhe will turn and bite; 
but he ſure you pull not too hard leſt you tear out your hold. 

There is a way of taking Ee/s by bobbing ; which is thus : Take of the 
large Garden-worms well ſcoured, and with a Needle run ſome ſtrong 
twakted Silk through them from end to end, and wrap them oftentimes 
about a board 3 then tye them together with the ends of the Silk, that they 
may hang in hanks, and faften them at the end ofa ſmall Cord, with a 
Plummet of Lead, about three quarters of a pound, a little above the 


| Rob: The other: end of the Cord faſten to a long Pole, and therewith 


may you Fiſh ia muddy Water after a Rain. When you perceive by moving 
of your Bob, that the Eclegsdo tug at it, then gently raiſe them co the Sur- 
face of the Water, and ſo bring them to Land ; for the Eels being greedy 
of the Worms, ſwallow them, and the Si]k hangs in their Teeth, that 
they are eaſily taken, five or (ix at a time, Some make up a bundle of 
new Hay and Worms together, and ſo let it down into the Water 3 which 
the Beles readily come ta, and thruſt their heads into the Hay after the 
Worms, and by that meansare taken. Otherstake a round Net made faſt 


to a ſmall Iron-hoop, and let it down into the Water, with a — 
0 
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of Worms in the midit; which when the Eels come unto, by a ſudden 
railing the Hoop, are taken 10 the Net : for in ſome gravelly Tide-wa- 
ters, Eels, eſpecially the {mall Grigs, will ſeek abroad in the day-time, 
and give you excellent ſport. 


SECT. VL 


Of Angling for the Barbel, Grailing, Umber, 
Chevin and Chup. 


Theſe Fiſh are not ſq univerſal as the other before diſcourfed of 3 there» Bute. 


fore the leſs ſhall be faid of them. As for the Bzrbe/; itis a FHH very plen- 
tiful in the Trexr, and comes in ſ{eafon about the end of Mey, and fo 
holds it till near Michaelma, and hath his hannts amongſt weedy and hol- 
low places, amongſt Piles and Stakes ; is a {trong Filh, and muſt be 
taken wich very ſtrong Tackling: His Bait isa very well ſ{goyred Worm, 
Gentles, or Cheeſe ſteeped in Honey. | HY 


The Greilizg and Umber are nearalike ; they are in ſeafon all the Sum: Graiting an} 
mer, and ate rhe! taken with a large Graſhopper, ( the wings being taken 


off. ) Aﬀter the Graſhopper is on the Hook, at the point put on a fmall 
Cadworm, and keep your Bait in continual motion: Let the Hook be 
ſhank'd with Lead, and covered with the Bait: 

The Umber 15 taken with a Fly, as is a Trowt. 


The Chec.inand Cheb are common in the Trext, but no very pleaſant Glerin and 


Fiſh : They are in ſeaſon all the Summer, and aretaken with Worms, Flies, G 
Snails, Cherries, Graſhoppers, Grain, Cheeſe, &e. 


There are.many other forts of imall Fiſh. as the Bleak, Flounder, Gudge- Smal Fiſh. 


07, Ruff, Minnow, Loach, and Bullbead : The ways of taking them, tor 
brevity iake I ſhall omir. F4 


In the 1/: of Wight, and other places Weſtward, in the Rocks on the grmrany 
Sea-i|hore, are great numbers of Cormoraats bred, being a large Fowl, #4ing- 


and live only by preying on Fiſh ; and are ſo dextrous 2t it, that in the 
open Seas they wil] dive, and {wittly purſue their Game, and take and 
carry them to their Nelts ; that the Inhabitants acar adjacent do often 
go to theſe Rocks, and turniſh themſelves with Fiſh brought thither by 
them at their breeding-times. Theſe Birds may be fo brought up tame, 
that they will in our ordinary clear Rivers dive, aud take you as ma- 
ny Trouts or other Fiſh, as you pleaſe, or the place affords, putring but a 
{mall Collar over the Neck ofthe Fowl that the Fiſh may not pats into 
her Stomock. When you intend for your Game, you mult carry her out 
Faſting: put on her Loop or Cullar, and let her go into the Water, 
ſhe will Dive, and treightly purſue the Fiſh ſhe hath moſt mind to, for- 
ward and backward ; and when ſhe hath caught her Game, ſhe gives it a 
roſs into the Air, and receives it end-wiſe into her Mouth : which will 
ſtretch like the Head of a Snake, and admit of a large Fiſh into her 
Throat, which will ſtop at the Collar. Then hold out an Eel to her {which 
you mult carry alive or dead with you to that purpoſe Jaad ſhe-will.come 
to your hand, and will by your afiftance difgorge her prey immediately, 
and to her ſportagain ; and wall ſo continue, till ſhe hath furniſhe you 
with as much as you can deſire. By this means may you take more than 
any other way whatſoever, and excceds any of the Sports of Hawking or 


Huntiug. 
Of 
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ERSCT.. VII 


Of Fiſb-ponds. 


of Gap ponds It is no {mall Improvement to watry-Lands that are not kind for 
Graſs or Corn to convert them into Fiſh-ponds ; the dead, heavy, 
and more groſs Waters. are moſt proper for Carps, Tenches, Breams, 
&c. Carps eſpecially will raif& a confiderable improvement, being a Fiſh 
that ſeldom wants a Market. 

Thoſe Ponds that ſtand near the Sea, and whoſe water is a little 
brackiſh, yield the beſt and fatteſt Carps 3 therefore it would not be amiſs 
to caſt into your Fiſh-ponds, through which there is but little current, 
{ſometimes a Load or more of the refuſe Salt Earth, that at the Salternes is 
caſt out and of no value. This may as well improve theſe Fiſh as the na- 
turally brackiſh Water, and as well as Salt doth Pigeons, &c. 

Trow-ponds. Trout-Ponds if they are made at the very head of a Chaulky Spring, 
--that the Trouts ma ſeed at the very Atoms of Chaulk that iſſue out 

of the Rocks with the Water, area great improvement to theſe Fiſhz but 

ifthe Water run far, it ſuffereth its Atoms to precipitate, and doth not 

_— the Trout to that degree of Redneſs and ſpeedy growth, as other- 

wiſe it would do; ſome feed them with Fleſh, &e. but it is not ſo good 

...- as the natural Food. 
0yfterzpods, Thoſe that live near the Sea-ſide may make a very conſiderable advan- 
| tage of Pools for the fatning of Oyſters, preſerving of Lobſters, &c. 
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T HE 


PREFACE 


T 0:1. H'E 


KALENDAR.- 


Uri, ſicuti 1a Urbe, ſingula. opera ſua habeact peculiara tempo- 
1a: There is « peculiar time for moſt Afﬀfiirs im the World, but 
more eſpecially for ſuch Labours «and A&tons that depend upon the 

mutable Seaſons of the Tear ; mhich being duly obſerved, is no ſmall 
advantage to the- Husbandmman: Epliemeridem habeat quid quoquo tempo- 
re faciendutn, # Florentines «dvice; that every Countrymen may have his 

Draught before him 10 direft him, and reinforce his memory, that his multi- 

tude of ogcafions may not [0 far obliterate thoſe things\to bis loff and diſads 

Vantage, but that he may here daily revive and rene bis neceſſary Intentions, 

nd take time by the Fore-lock ; a4 Pliny obſerved, Frontem Domini plus 

prodeffe quairi occiput ; for Time is ' a thing ſo precious, aud Occaſion (o 

precipitous ; and where many things axe to be done, Time let Paſs, prevents 

the Poecefe of our endeavours, end loſs and” confuſion ſucceeds: ; Semper autem 
dilator opertim vir cum. damnis IuQatur :. It #'« wery great negletf in 

Agriculture to be #00 late, it brings « conſtderable, dammage ; like a backward 

year that produces « bad Crop, ſo doth « batkiard Hukendman meet with 

{rnall gains. Tow very rarely find « thriving Husbaudman behind with his Af- 

fairs, or 4 declining Flusbund ſo forward as his Neighbour. 


Nudus ſerito, nadufque atato, | 

Nudus quoque metiro, fi quidem tempeſttva omnia voles, 
Opeta ferre Ceteris: ut bi la | 

Tempeltiva creſcant, ne qitando interim egens, 
Mendices ad 'alienas dontos, nihiſque efficias. 


It was Heſiod's edvice, to Plough, Saw, aud Reb i good time, if you ex- 
pe 4 compleas reward of your Labours. Hoe Bic y 

But it it be not in every ones power, though he kuew the Seaſtns for all 
things, to obſerve them, by reaſon of the multitude and wvariouſneſs of buſineſs 
that flows apon the laborious us bandman, at ſome certain times of the year 
more than at other, many caſualties alſo intervening. ; to ſuch it is adviſed 
that they make uſe of the next opportunity convenient, to do what before they 
heve omitted: Tet Cato tells you, Res Ruſtica fic eſt, fi unum lero fe cris, 
omnia opera ſero facies ; weg/et# one, neglect al. 

There are two ſorts of Times and ja = preſcribed by the Ancients #9 be 
obſerved in Agriculture, viz. of the 7ear, being, only of the motion of the 
Sun through the Twelve Signs of the Lodiack, which begets the different Sea- 
ſons and Temperatures of the Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter ; 4nd 
of the Aſpeits and ſtate of the Moon, and riſing aud ſetting of the Stars: 
whereof, and alſo of ſeveral Prognoſticks of the mutability, ſtate and condition 


of 


. 
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of the ſeveral Seaſons, and their Natural Inclinations, I ſhall take notice 11 
this exſuing Kalendar, and give you at the end of it a Breviat of ſuch Obſ-r- 
vations as 1 have found in ſeveral Ancient and Modern Authors treating of 
that Subje@. 


They ſhould beſides their Obſervations make 

From Northern Stars, the Skies, and Silver Snake, 

Like thoſe homeward through ſwoln Billows trade, 

And Oyfter-breeding Hellefpont invade. Virgil. 


The uſe of this part of Aſtrology hath been by Pliny and other Axcients 
efleemed as neceſſary to be obſerved and underſtood by the Farmer as by the 
Sayer. 

SS for the Times and Seaſons of the Tear, from the beginning to the end 
thereof, every day ſomething is to be done by the Husbandman , as was ſaid of 
a Gardiner, that his work is never at an end, it begins with the Tear, and con- 
finues to the next : Annus in opereRuftico abſolutus eſt : yet 3s i nor every 
year alike, neither is every place like ; ſome years, or at leaſt ſome Seaſons of 
the year, prove more forward by twoor three Weeks, oy more, at one time than 
at enother : Alſs the ſituation of places, either better defended from, or more 
obvious to the intemperature of the Air, begets ſome alterations. In theſe, 
and ſuch like Caſes, the ſubſequent Rules are to be ſeaſonebly applied by the 
Tadicious Husbandman, according 4s the Seaſon happens to be earlier or later, 
or the different fituetion of places requires, | 

This Method in general is the ſame that hath been uſed by the moſt Ancient 
that ( I have underſtood) to have written of Agriculture ; and alſo our Mo- 
derns, as you may obſerve in Heſiod, Columella, Palladius de Serres, Auguſti- 
no, Gallo, Tuffer, Markham, Stevenſon, «#4 others ; and laſt of all My. 
Evelin his excellent Kalendarium Hortenſe, at the end of his Sylva. 

7 ſhall endeavour herein to be as brief as 7 can; I ſhall add nothing more 
than what is neceſſary, and ſhall leave ont ſuch things that are but little to guy 
purpoſe, and ſhall begin with the major jart of our Preſidents in the like caſe : 
although the year, in reſpet# of the Sun's entrance into Aries, and the Coms- 
mencement of the date of the year, begins in March 3 yer Tuſler declines 
both, and begins at Michaelmals, it being the uſual time for the Farmer to enter 
on his Farm, the ground being then more eaſily cleared of its former ſtock, than 
a any other time. Bat ſeeing that it is nowvery material thing when we begin, 
our labour having no end, we will tread the moſt uſual Path, decline both Ex- 
zremes, and begin when our days do ſenſibly lengthen, our hopes revive of ax 
epproaching Summer, 474 our Almanacks give us « New-years day. 


iP, - FANUART. 


Y her Month is the rich mans charge, and the poor mans miſery ; the 
cold like the days increaſe, yet qualified with rhe hopes and expeQa- 
tions of the approaching Spring : 'The Trees, Meadows and Fields are 
now naked, unleſs cloathed in white, whileft the Countryman fits at 
home, and enjoys the Fruit of his paſt Labours, and Contemplates on 
his intended Enterpriſes. Now is welcome a cup of good Cider, or 0- 
ther excellent Liquors, ſuch that you prepared the, Autumn before ; mo- 
derately taken, it proves the beſt Phylick. 

A cold Fanuary is ſeaſonable: — up or fallow the Ground you 
intend for Peaſe : Water Meadows and Paſtures : Drain Arable grounds 
where you intend to ſow Peaſe, Oats or Barly : rear Calves, Pigs, &c. 

L 1 Lay 


ww 
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{Day Sun riſe. | Sun ſer. 
oo i ;- [ik 
| I | New-years-day. | | city - 
- Is | T3 
T.-3-|  ..* | Caſtor and Pollpx riſe in theevening. 
| 4 8: 00 | 4 ont : | 
| 5 ed. | 
6 | Tweltth-tide. 
7 
G Lacida Corone, or the Crown, is with the 
| San. + | : 
- Sun in Aqus. | _ | The Dog-fer riſcth in the Evening, 
12 
r3 
1-4 
125 . 
16 7 45 4 15 
I7 
ge 
I9 
20 
(21 
22 | Yincent. 
4.25 
24 | 7 3o |4 30 
25 | Paul's day. 
26 
27 . 
.129 
130 A Charles his Martyrdom, 
31 7 15 \4 45| « 
Menſis difficillimus hic Hybernus ; difficilis qvilac, difhcultiſque homi- 
nibus. _ WF, + 4118-1 


——— 


view 


Garden and 
Orchard. 


Hep-yarden. 
AMprary. 


FANVARY. 


{| 

Lay Dung on heaps, carry it on the Land in froſty Weatber; ea Paſture» 
land hedge and ditch. FER 

Plant Timber-trees, or any Coppice-wood,} er Hedge-wood ; and al- 
{o Quick-ſets : cut Coppices and Hedge-rows ; lpp and prune greater Trees, 

Feed Doves, and repair Doye-hguſes ; cut; away Ant-hills, and fill up 
the holes in Meadow and Paſture-grounds 4-garher ones, &c. have ſpe- 
cial care to Ews and Lambs ; houſe Calvesi; Geld young Cattle ſoon 
after they are fallen: ſow Oats, if you will have of the beſt, ſays old 
Tuſſer. | 


B11 Janivere HuSbandthat eth the G:otes, 
Will bzeak ap his Lay, 02zve ſowing of Otes, 
Otes fown'n Janivere, lay by the Wheat ; 

Jn May buy theHay foz Cattie to eat. 


YJLant Vines, and other Fruit-trees, if the weather be open and 
mild ; dig and trench Gardens, or other ground for Peaſc, Beans,ec, 


- againſt the Spring : Dig Botders, uncover raots þf Trees where need 


is, and add ſuch Manure to them as they require: you may alſo, if 
the weather prove mild, fet Beans and Peaſe. As yet Roſes may be 
cut and removed. 

Prune Orchard-fruits and Vines, fo that it be not froſty 3 nail and 
trim Wall-fruits 3 cleanſe Trees of Moſs in moiſt weather. 

Gather Cions for Gratfs, and ſtick them in the ground ; for they 
will take tbe better, _ ſome time from the Tree 3 and atthe 
latter end, ifthe weather be mild, you may begia to-Graff. 

Make your Hot-bed, and ſow therein your choice Sallads ; ſow Col- 
leflowers ; ſecure-your choice Plants and Flowers from the injury of 
the weather, y Covers, by Straw, or Dung : Earth up the roots of 
ſuch Plants the Froſts have uncovered. 

Set Tarps to deſtroy Vermine, where yop have or ſow ſuch Plants 
or Seeds 4s they injure. 

Take Fowl, deſtroy Sparrows in Barns, and-near them; kill the Opes 
or Bull-finches that Feed on the Buds of Fruit-trees. 

Diga Weedy Hop-garden. 

\ Turn up your Bee-hives, and ſprinkle them with warm and ſweet 
Wort dexterouſly.” Alſo you may remove Bees. 


FEBRUARY. 
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Day x4, riſe. [Sun ſer. | 
| h. m. |h. m. 


| — 


Candlemas. | | Cor Leonis riſeth in the Evening. 


qirs 


7. oo | 5.00 [Sun in Piſces, 


Sv ©wu Gm Et w 0 =» 


14 Palentine. | 


16 6 45 5' 15 | Coy mh riſeth in the Evening. | 
117 | | The 7%it of the Ljo# riſeth in the Evening, 


19 [ Fomabunt is with the Sh" 


23 6 30 6 30 | 
24 | Matthias. 


| 
| 
Ut ſementem feceris, ita & meter. 
f principal Seed-month for ſuch they uſully call Zenten-Gratn, 
- + This Month is uſually ſubje& to much Rain or Snow: if it prove 
either, it is not to be accounted unſeaſonable; the Proverb-being, Fe- 
bruary fill Dike, with either black or white. 

w ſow all ſorts of Grey-peaſe, Fetches, Beans and Oats: Carry out 
DR and ſpread it before the Plough, and alſo on Paſture-ground; this 
being the Prin - Moneth for that purpoſe. 

Plant Quick-ſets newly railcd; the Spring being fo near, they will 


not kcep long. C ? 
Set Willow-plants, gr Pitchers; and alfo Poplars, Ofters, and other 
Aquaticks. 


Sow Multard-ſeed and Hemp-ſeed, if the Spring prove mild; feed your 
Swans, and make their Neſts where the Floods reach them not. 
' Soil Meadows that you cannot overflow or water 3 catch Moles, and 
level Mole-hills. 


L122 Allg 
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FEBRUARY. 


Alfo this istheonly time for plaſhing of Quick-fets, and a very good 
' ſeaſon for the ſhrouding or lopping of Trees, orcutting Coppices. 


Garden and XJ Ou may yet prune and trim Fruit-trees, and cleanſe them from ? 
Orchord. and Cankers. Now isa very good time for grafting the nevany hy 
ward ſort of Fruit-trees, if the weather be temperate. 
Your tender Wall-fruit cut not till you think the hard Frofits are over. 
Plant Vines, or any forts of Fruit-trees in open weather: trimup your | 
Palliſade hedges and Eſpaliers : ſet Kernels, Nuts, or ſtones of Fruit, and 
other hard ſeeds. . 
Lay branches to take root,or place Baskets, &c. of Earth for the branches 
to paſs through, | 
Sow Anniſe, Beans, Peaſe, Raddiſh, Parſnips, Carrots, Onions, Parſley 
Spinage, and other hardy Herbs or Seeds, and plant Cabbage plants : 
plant out Colleflowers into warm places: Alſo plant Liquorice. Yet you 
may deſtroy Sparrows. Now is the time the Bull-finch doth the greateſt 
harm to the buds of Fruit-trees. 
Make up your Hot-beds for Melons, .Cucumbers, &c. Sow Aſparagus. 
Continue Vermige*traps, and pick up all the Snails you can find, and 
deſtroy Frogsand their Spawn. 
A good time to ſew Fiſh-ponds, and take Fiſh; the moſt Fiſh being 
now in ſeaſon. 
Now you may, if the weather prove milde, plant Hops, and dreſs 
[EE them that are out of heart. | 
Apia: Half open your paſſages for Beesz and-now may yeremove them. 


MARCH. 


With mw © © OW Omew nv = | & 


T 


—_— 


. ax ef. n 
h. m. . AY 
David. [5 
6 15 |5 as #2 
| ll Lai 
| | 
Sun in Aries, EquinoQial. 
6-6 3m Ari#urss riſeth in the Evening. 
| | 
: x fs 
1-7 og on 
SS .&-|* 4. 5 
. / | o h 
[Calf of the right leg of Footer riſeth io 
- theeyening. 
" , SW riſeth in the Evenin 
IF © Lady dey... - A 


| Secotid Sear in the left wing of as riſeth in 
the evening. 


by 
Titan doth oy his preſence now revive 


Things Senſible, as well « Yegetive. | 
He begioning,o 
end initiates 
verb, March comet 


arch uſually concludes the nipping Winter, the 


ſubſequent welcome Spring pooreing to the Pro- 
in like « Lyon, and goes out like « Zamb, If it prove 


cold, itis ſeaſonable'tÞ check ghe pregnant Buds, and forbid them till 
a more ſafe and opportune ſeaſon near approacbing. If this Month proye 
dry, the Countryman counts it Ominous of a happy Year for Cora. 


March Duſt to be ſold, 
worth Ranſome of Gold, 


Let Cattle no longer feed on Meadows nor Marſhes you intend to 
Mow. have ſpecial regard tothe Fences, both of Meadow and ca 
| Aboug 


"FO 
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Gayden and 
9rchard. 


Hop-gargens. 
APHOTY. 


M eA R CH. 


About the end of this Month you may begin,tþ ſow Barly, earlier in 
Clay than in Sand. You may now rowl Wheat, if the weaker prove, 
dry : make an end of ſowing all forts of Pulſe. You may now ſhroud 
or lop old Trees, and Fell Coppice-wood better, than at any other Sea- 
ſon in the Year. | 

This is the only time for the raiſing the beſt brood of Poultry, | 

It is a good time to ſer Ofiers, Willows, or dther Aquaticks: ſow the 
Rye called Harch-Rye, * | | 

In this Month, and the next. you may ſow all ſorts of French-Graſſes, 
or new Hays; as Clover, St. Foyn, &s. Alſo how ſow Hemp and Flax, 
if the weather be temperate. | INT ' 

The principal time of the year-for the UeftruQion of Moles. 

Sow any fort of white Peaſe, or 'Haftings. | 

This 1s the principal Month in the year tor grafting all ſorts of Fruit- 
trees. Now cover the roots of all ſuch Trees you laid bare in the Win- 
ter preceding, and remove ſuch young Trees you omitted to remove in 
the berter Seaſon. 

Carry Dung into your Gardens, Orchards, &c. 

Turn your Fruit in the Room where it lies, but open ngt yet the Win- 
dows. S $45 | | . 

You may now tranſplant moſt ſorts of Garden-herbs, Sweet: herbs, 
and Summer-flowers; make Hot-beds for Cucumbexs, Melons, &c. Saf- 
fron alto may.now be.planted, and Madder. 

Now ſow Endive, Succory, Letks,' Raddifh, Beaes, Parſnips, Skirrets, 
Pariley, Sorrel, Burgloſs, Borrage, Chervil, Sellery, Smallage, Alliſan- 
ders, &c. Alſo Lettice, Onions, Garlick, Orach, Purſlain, Turneps, Peaſe, 
Carrots, Cabbage, Crefſes, Fennel, Majerom, Baſil, Tobacco, Leeks, Spi- 
nage, Marigolds, &c. | 

Dreſs vp and ſtring your Strawberry-bedsz uncover Aſparagus-Beds, 
and tranſplant Aſparages; flip and plant Artichoaks and Liquorice. 

Stake and bind up the weakeſt Plants againſt the winds: ſow Pinks, 
Carnations, &c. In this month ſow Pine-kernels, and the Secds ot all 
W1nter-greens. | | - 

Plant all Garden-herbs and Flowers that havefibrous Roots. 

Sow choice Flowers that are not natural for our;Glimein Hot-beds this 


Month. | : | ; 
You may now plant Hops 3 it isa very ſeafonable time to dreſs them. 


Now. the Bees fit, keep them cloſe night and morning, if rhe weather 
prove ill. You may yet remove Bees. | 


APRIL: 


. , - 
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Dey\ Sun riſe. 9 
h. m. h. m. 


g- 6 45 


ll 


Mi 


5 © [7 00, 
10 |Sur in T aw. 
118 | | 


© 00W As wm | 


Caads Leoni ſets in the morning. 


26 4 30 7 30 | Pergilie, or Pleiades, riſe with the Sun: 


Dilaculo ſurgere ſalnberrimum eff, 


TH Mornings now ſecm pleaſant, the Days long. The Nymph of the 
Woods in Conſort weicome in Avrorg. 


Hail April, true Medea of the Tear, 

That makeſt 111 things young and freſb appear : 
Hhen we deſpair, thy ſeaſonable Showers 

Gomfort the Corn, and chear the drooping Flowers. 


A dry Scafon to ſow Barley in is beſt, to prevent Weeds; If fpril 
prove dry, Fallowing is good. 
Fell the Timber you intend to barque ; if the Spring be forward, 
cleanſe and rid the Coppices, and preſerve them from Cattle : keep _ 
a 
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and Swine out of Commons or Paſtures. \ waS.t 
Pick up Stones 1n the new-ſown Land ; ſow Hemp 


and Flax.! | 
Cleanſe Ditches,and get in your Manure that lies in theStreets or Lanes, 


or lay it on heaps. i 
Set Ofiers, Willows, and other Aquaticks, before they are too for- 


wards, 
You may throughout this Month ſow Clover-grafs, St. Foyn, and all 
French or other Graſſes or Hays. | | 
Gale and Ou may yet Graft ſome ſorts of Fruit in the Stock the beginning of 
Orchard. this Month. | | 
Now ſow all ſorts of Gardens-ſceds in dry weatlRr, and plant all ſorts 
of Garden-herbs 1n wet weather. | eb nb aid, 
- Plant French-beans, Cucumbers, Melons, Artichopks and Madder, and 
ſow ſuch tender Seeds that could not abide the harder Froſts; fer French- 
beans. 04 LR: OIL COA OWE | 
Gather up Worms and Snails after evening Showers, or early in the 
morning. | 
Sow your Annual Flowers that come of Seed; that you may have 
Flowers all the Summer : and tranſplant ſuch Flowers with fibrous Roots 
you left unremoved in Afarch : ſow alſo the Seeds of 'Winter-greens. 
Now bring forth your tender Plants you preſerved in your Conſerwa- 
tory, except the Orange-tree, which may remain till May. 
Tranſplant and remove your tender Shrubs ; as Jaſimines, Myrtles; 
Oleanders, &s. Toward rhe end of this Month alſo in mild weather, 
clip Phillyrea, and other tonſile Shrubs, aud tranſplant any ſort of 
Winter-greens. © Ht | 
Bep-goden. Plant Hops, and: pole them in the beginning of 4pril, and bind them 
to the Poles. 3 0 Bal 
Apiory. Open the doors of the Bee-hives, for now they hatch, that they may 
reap the benefit of the Flowry Spring ; and be carefull of them. 


* 
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eM A-Y, 


Sun riſe. Sun ſet. 
h. m. h. m. 


Phil. & Jac. 


Cor Scorpionis ſets in the Morning: 
way greater Dog-Star ſets in the Evening. 


7 45 


The Goat-Star appears, 


CIS Þ 


ba | Aldebran ſets inthe Evening. ©. hy 
| Il | SuninGem. Fomahant riſeth' in the Morning, - 


l3 Midale Star of Andromeda's Girdle ſets, with 
14 | the Sun. : 


I6 4 ©0 8 ©0 | 


| «244 
- £ #7 TY 
v 


Cor Scorpionis riſeth in the Evening. 


126 5 - 30 3-10 


+7 | | The Bulls Fye riſeth with' che Sun, - 
{2 EE | | 
29 KC hiRetrnd | 


| bt | h45 £ N54 
32 | : " 
By mn: clone 


Cuculas canit, quercus in frondibus 
Deleftantque mortales in immenſa terra, 


His Month uſhers in the moſt welcom ſeaſon of the Year. Now gen- 
tle Zephyrns fans the ſweet Buds: and the Celeſtial drops water 
fair Flora's Garden. 
The lofty Mountains ſtanding on a row, 
Hhich but of late were Perriwigg'd with Szow, 
1 Doff their old Coats, and xow are daily ſeen 

T9 ſtand on tip=toes all in ſwaggering green. 

Meadows and Gardens are prancht up with Buds, 

And Chirping Birds now Chant it in the Foods: 

The Warbling Swallow, and the Zarks ao ſing, 

To welcom in the Glorious Yerdans Spring. 


M m The 
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The Countrymans heart is revived ( ifthis Month prove ſeaſonable ) 
with the hopes of a happy Autumn ; if it prove cold, it is an Omen of 
good for health, and promiſes fair for a full Barn: the pleaſure of An- 
gling is now.in: its ſplendor, eſpecially for.the Trout and Selr207. 

Now wean thoſe Lambs ypu intend. to bave the Milk of their Ewes ; 
— cutting or cropping Trees you 1ntend ſhall thrive till OZober ; kill 

vy. 
If your Corn be toorank, now you may Mow it, or feed it with Sheep 
before it be too forward ; weed Corn, In ſome places Barley may be 
ſown in this Month. | | 

Now ſow Buck-Wheat or Brank 3 ſow latter Peaſe. Alſo Hemp and 
Flax may yet be fown, .. : SY 

Weed Quigk-ſets ; drain Feos and wet Grounds ; Twifallow your 
Land; carry out Soyl or Compoſt ; gather tones fromthe Fallows 5 turn 
out the Calyesto Grals ; oyerctarge not your Paſtures, leſt the Summer 
prove dry 7 get home your Fewe ; begin: fo burn-beat your Land ; tub 
or root out Goſs, Furze, Broom, or Fern ; and grub'up ſuch Coppices, 
or other ſhrubby woody places you intend ſhould not grow again. 

Sell of your Winter-fed Cattle. : 

About the end of this Month mow Clover-graſs, St. Fovn, and other 
French-grafſes. Now leave off watring your Meadows, left you gravel 
or rot your Graſs. LEAD | 

Look now after your Sheep, if this Month prove Rainy, leſt the Rot 
ſurprize then. | _— | 

Plant all forts of Winter-greens. 

Sow the more tender Garden-Seeds ; as ſweet-Marjerom, Baſil, Thyme, 
and hot Aromatick Herbs and Plants: fer Sage and Roſemary, 

Cover no longer your Cucumbers, Melons, &c. excepting with Glaſſes : 
ſow Purſlain, Lettite, &c.. - - = 

bout theend of this Month, take up Tuch Tulips which are dried in 
the ſtalk. 

Bind Hops to their Poles, and make up thEHills after Rajn. 

Watch the Bees now ready to ſwarm. | 
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Dey Sun riſe. | Sunſet. 
h. m. |h. m. 


SIN 


3 45 3 15 


The Head of Caſtor riſeth in the Morning 
3 43 $ 17| before the 'Sun.. | 
Barnabas. -Sun in Caxcer,' Solftice. *D 


| _ "| £&ans ſets inthe Morning, 


| | Hhdre's Heart ſets in the Evening. 


w——FiT LE 
OD aw QUAawHh = OD Ou Au Eaw 0 =» 


3 45 8 15 
s |. 
2 
3 | 2 
4'| Fohn Baptiſt. "$4 
6 | The Right foot of Gemini ſets in the Morning. 
27: : 36-4) y4 Rotyts jUcr 14.59 
28 | | 
9-| Piter Apofle.\| | rude bl + [190g uw A 
6] 3-90 "© » aZteht | 


Humids Solftitia atque Hyemes Orate Serena | Awvicole. D. 


'A Showr at this time of the year is generally welcome : now Phebus 
aſcends the utmoſt limits of the Zodiac towards the Pole-Artick , 
and illuminates our moſt Northern Climes ; and makes thoſe Countries 
that within a few Months ſeemed to be wholly bereft of pleaſure, now to 
relemble a Terreſtrial Paradiſe ; and gives unto them the full proportion 
of his Preſence, which in the Winter paft was withdrawn, that they 
partake equally of his light with the more Southern Countries. The 
orions Sun glads the Spirit of Nature, and the ſweet ſhowers now refreſh 
zh thirſty Earth: The Grain and Fruits now ſhew themſelves to the jo 
of the Husbandman : The Trees are all in their rich array, and the Eart 
it ſelf laden with the Countrymans Wealth ; if the Weather be calm, it 
makes the Farmer ſmile on his hopefull Crop. 


M m 2 This 
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Garden and 


Orchard. 


Hop-Garden. 


WAPIOTY: 


FUNE 


This Monthis the prime ſeaſon for the waſhing and ſhearing of Sheer, + 
in forward meadows nov Graſs for Hay. "hi0g nd Mink "T4 
Caſt Mud out of Ditches, Pools or Rivers; This is the beſt time to 
raiſe Swine for Breeders. | | 
Fallow your Wheat-land in hot weather; it kills the Weeds. 4;razs- 
ones eo fruttuoſiores ſunt, quo calidiore terrs argtyr, #aque inter Solſtitign 
& caniculam abſolvende, laith Yarro, | WT. 
Carry Marl, Lime, and Manure of what kind ſoever, to your Land; 
bring home your Coals, and other neceſſary mot tetcht far off, before 
the Teams are buſied at the Hay-Harveſt. 
ed Corsi:law;'Rape and Copl-ſerd, and alſo Turnep-ſced. Naw 
Mildews or Honey-dews begin to tall. | 
Mind your Sheep as we 3dviigd yan in 4447. | 


w begin-20 Inoculate:: beware: of oxtting Trees, other than the 

young ſhoots of this year: pluck off Buds, 'where you are not willing 

they ſhould braneh forth. ; 
Water tbe latzer Planted Trees, ay lay. moilt Weegls, &c. at the roory 


of them. _ | 
It is a ſeaſonable time to diftill Aromarick and Medjcinal Herbs, Flow. 


ers, &c. and to dry them ia the ſhade for the Winter: | Alſo to make Syrj 
rups, &Cc. $ | 1 
Gather Snails, Worms, &c. and deſtroy Ants and qther Vermine. - - 
Set Saffron, plant Roſemary and Gilly-flowers ; ſow Lettice, and otheq 
Sallets, for latter Saletting. , | ; P 
Gather Seeds that are. ripe, and preſerve them that are'cool and dry} 
Water the dry Beds; take up your bulbous roots of Tulips, Anemonies,&c 
- Insculate Jaſumines, Rolex, &c. ' Alſo'4ranſplant any ſort of bulbo 
roots that keep not well out of the ground. Now pline ſlips of Myrtle, 


Sow latter Peaſe. 
Dig Ground where you intend a Hop-Garden, and/blad;fuch Hops 4 


the Poles the wind hath ſhaken off. ; 
Bees now ſwarm plentifully ; therefore be very vigilant over them, 


they will requie your care, ©: 


. 


' 
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Day Sun riſe. | Sunſet. 
h. m; |. m.| 
I irſt Star of Oriovs Belt rifeth with the Sun * 
2 | Yiſit. of Mary. oa F 
3 
BY 
-5 4 
6 . 
7 
8 4 00 $ oo 
: 
Io 
I1 
{[2 | Zucida Eorone riferh in the Evening, 
i3 | Sun inZeo. _ id 
14 
I5 | Swithes, 
I6 | 
7 | 
18 4 15 [745 
19 | Dog-Days beg * | Z:ffer Dog-Ster rifeth with the Sun: 
20 | Margaret. | nr Df pe" FIR 
21 
22 | Mary Magda. 1 
23 
24 | 
25 | James Apoſt« 
26 
27 4 39 7 30 
28 
29 . X 
30 Greater Dog-Ster riſeth with the Sun! 
31 | | | Srivs riſeth in the Morning. 


Tempore Meſſis, Sol corusexſbeoet:;- 
Tunc feſtins, & domum fruges Cangrega 
Diluculo ſurgens. 


|| N thirſty Fuly would the parcher Farth be glad of a moiſtning ſhow: 
er to refreſh and receive the icorched Vegetable. Now is there an 
equal care taken to avoid Phebas his bright and burning Beams, as in the 
Pingy the Drigas laſts of Boreas, Tempeſts now much injure the la- 
den Fruit-trees and ſtanding Corn, to the great detriment of the Husband- 
man. 
Now is the Univerſal time for Hav-making ; looſe not a good oppor« 
tunity, eſpecially if fair weather be ſcarce. 
Mow your Head-Lands; and Fallow where the Land requires it : ga« 
ther the Fimble, or earlioſt Hemp and Flax. 
At the latter end of this Month, Corn-Harveſt begins in moſt places in 
a forward year. Stall 
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Still carry forth Marl, Lime, and other Manure: bring home Timber 
and Fewe), and other heavy materials. 
heat and Hops are now fubjeq to much damage by Mildews. 
Sow Turnep ſeed in this Month. | 


Gardev and T* is a principal time for the. Inoculation of choice Fruits, Roſes, &c. 
0 4 And tor the Summer-pruning of your Wall-Trees for the making of 
Cherry-Wine, Rasberry-Wine, &c. 
Cut off the ftocks of ſuch Flowers that have done Bloſſoming, and co- 
ver their roots with new fat Earth. 
Sow Sallet-herbsfor the latter Salletting ; and alſo Peaſe. 
Take away the Snails from your Maral-Trees. 
Slip Stocks,. and other lignous Plagts and Flowers, and lay Gillilowers 
and Carrations for encreaſe, watering them, and ſhadowirly them from 
. the fervent Sun-beams. Lay alſo Myrtles, and other curious Greens : 
clip Box, and other Tonſile Plants. | 
Graff my approach, and inoculate Jafimines, Oranges, &c. 
Tranſplant or remove Tulips, or other bulbous roots: ſome may be 
kept out of the Ground, others immediately planted. 
Bop-Gorden, Ifthe Seaſon be yery dry, the watering of the Hops will very much ad- 
| vantagethem, and wake them the more fruitfull : if it prove moiſt, re- 
new and cover the Hill ſtill with freſh Mould. 
Apiary. Now Bees caſt their latter ſwarms, which are of little advantage ; 
therefore its beſt to prevent them. bh” 
Streigbten the entrance of your Bees: Kill the Drones, Waſps, Flies, 
&c. 


AUGUST. 
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v2 5 


Lammas. | Orion appears in the Morning, 


4 4 7 15 


= Zeonis riſeth in the morning with the 
UN. 


© 00 Ava w wo = 


10 |Laurence. . 


13] 5 oo | 7 oo |Sunin 77g. 


: — 
+ 


21 Y KI 6 45. 


Caads Leonis riſeth in the morning with the 


24 | Barthol omen. Sun. 


27 | Dog-Days end, 

28 5 30 6 30 
29 | | 
30 | 


3h Non ſemper aſtas erit facite Nidos. 
NY bright Phebus, after he hath warmed our Northern Hemiſphere, 
retires nimbly towards the Southern; and the freſh Gales of Zephyrus 

begin to refrigate the ſcorching Sun-beams: the Earth now yields to the 
patient Husbandman the fruits of his labours. This Month returns 
the Country-mans expenſes into his Coffers with increaſe, and encou- 
rages him to another years adventure. If this Month prove dry, warm, 
and free from high winds, it rejoyceth the Country-mans heart, encrea- 

th his gains, and abates a great part of his Disburſements. 
** You may yet Thryfallow : Alſo lay on your Compoſt or Soyl, as well 
on your Barley-Land, as Wheat-Land. | 

Carry Wood or other Fewel home before the Winter, 

Provide good Seed, and well picked againſt Seed-time, 

Put your Ewes and Cows, you like not, to fatting. 


This 
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AVGUST. 


This is the moſt principal Harveſt Month for moſt ſorts of Grain - 
therefore make uſe of good weather whilſt you have it. : 

About the end of this Month you may Mow your after-graſs ; and 2l- 
ſo Clover, St. Foyn, and other French Hays or Graſſes. 

Geld Lambs. 


His is a very good time for Inoculation in the former part of this . 
Month. 

You may now make Cider of Summer-Fruits; prune away ſuperfluous 
Branches trom your Wall-fruit-Trees, but leave not the Fruit bare, except 
the red NeQorine, which is much meliorated and beautified by lying open 
to the Sun. 

Pull up Suckers from the Roots of 'Trees3 unbind the Buds you Inocu- 
lated a Month before, if taken. 

Plant Saffron, ſet ſlips of Gilliflowers, ſow Anniſe. Now is beginning 
a ſecond ſeaſon for the encreafing and tranſplanting moſt Flowers, and 
other Garden-Plants; as Herbs, Strawberries, &c. 

The Seeds of Flowers and Herbs are now to be gathered: Alſo gather 
Onions, Garlick, &c, 

Sow Cabbages, Colle-Flowers, Turneps, and other Plants, Roots, and 
Herbs for the Winter, and againſt the Spring. 

Now ſow Larks-heels, Canditufts, Columbines, &c. and ſuch Plants 
as will endure the "Winter. 

You may yet ſlip Gilliflowers, and tranſplant bulbous Roots about Bar- 
tholomew-tide : ſome eſteem the only ſecure ſeaſon tor removing your 
Perennial or Winter-greens ; as Phyllirea's, Myrtles, &c. Ir is allo the 
beſt time to plant Strawberries, and iris not amiſs to dreſs Roſe-trees, and 
plant them about this time. | 

Prop up thoſe Poles the Wind blows down: Alſo near the end of the 
Month gather Hops. 

Towards the end of this Month take Bees, unleſs the goodnels of the 
weather provoke you to ſtay till the middle of the next : defiroy Waſps 
and other Inſe&s, and ftreighten the paſſages to ſecure them from Rob- 
bers. 


SEPTE M- 
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Day] Sun riſe. | Sunſet. 
| h. m. h. m. 
I | Giles. 
2 
3 i 
s 
5 h 
6 $.45 [6 Is 
+ 4: W | 
8 | Nat.of Mary. | | 
9 | 
IO 3 40 
Il ArFuras ſetteth after the Sun. 
I2 


3 6 oo |6 ©o|Sunin Zibra, EquinoQGial, 
14 | Holy Croſs. 


|20 6 15 3 45 
21 | Matthew Ap. 


24 Spice Virginis is with the Sun. 


27 6 30 5 30 ; ; 
28 | Pleiades riſe in the Evening, 
29 | Michael Ark. | 


ol | | 


T- is now the FquinoFzal, that bids adieu to the pleaſant Summer paſt, 
and ſummons us to prepare for the approaching Winter: the beauty 
and luſtre of the Earth is generally decayingz our Countrymen and La- 
dies do now lament the loſs of thoſe beautifull objeAs, Ceres, Flora, and 
Pomona, in their Fields, Gardens and Orchards, fo lately prefented them 
withall ; but that their minds and hands are buſied in preparing for 
another return, in hopes of a better Crop. Gentle ſhowers now glad 
the Plowmans heart, make the Earth mellow, and better prepare it for 
the Wheat, which delights in a moiſt Receptacle: ſtill weather, and dry, 
is moſt ſeaſonable for the fruits yet on the Trees. The Salmon and Trout, 
in moſt Rivers, go now out of ſeaſon till Chriſtmas. 

This month is the moſt Univerſal time for the Farmer to take poſſeſſion 
of his new Farm: get good Seed, and ſow Wheat ia the dirt, and Rye in 


the duſt. 
N n Amend 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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SEPTEMBER, 


Amend the Fences about the new-ſown Corn ; | $kare away Crows, Pi: 
geons, &Cc. [OI ft .f 
Geld Rams, Bulls, 8c. ſew Ponds: Put Boar up in Sty, 


Beat out Hemp-ſeed, and water Hemp; gather Maſt, and put Swine 
into the Woods. 


! 


Carry home Brakes; ſaw Timber and Boards3 Manure your W heat- 
Lands before the Plough. | 


Oa may now make Cider and Perry of ſuch Fruits as are not laſting, 

and gather moſt ſorts of Winter-Pears, and ſome forts' vf Winter- 
apples ; but gather not long-laſting Fruit till after Michaelmas. 

Sow Cabbages, Colleflowers, Turnips, Onions, 8&c. Now tranſplant 


-Artichoaks, and Aiparagus roots, and!Straw-betries, out of the Woods : 


plant iorch your Cabbages and Colle-flowers that were ſown in A«guft, 
and make thin the Turaips where they-grow tao chick. © - 

Now plant your Tulips, and other bulbous Roots you forinefly took vp, 
or you may now removethem :. you may alſo tranſp!iant all fibrous roots. 

Now retire your choice Plants into the Conſervatory, and ſheltez ſuch 
Plants that are tender, and ſtand abroad. 

Towards the end of this Month may you gather Saffron. 

Now finiſh the gathering and drying of your Hops ; cleanſe the Poles 
cf the Hawm, and lay up the Poles for the next Spring. 

T2ke Bees in time; ftreighten the entrance into the Hives ; deſtroy 
Waſps, &c. Allo you may now remove Bees. 


OCTOBER. 
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Day| San riſe. | $48 ſet. 
» i 


OO — 


Was | 


Spice Yirgimis riſeth in the Morning with 
6 43 |5 15 | the Sun. 


12 7 ©0 5 00 
14 | Sun in Scorpio. 
6 Cauds Zeoni ſets in the Evening, 
18  Zake Foan. ; 


20 7 13 4 45 


24 | Criſpine. 


28 | Sim.and Fud, 
jo 7 39 |430 


Phcebus withdraws his Luſtre, and his Rays 
He but obliquely on the Earth diſplays, 


N Ow enters Oftober, which many times gives us earneft of what we 
are toexpet the Winter ſucceeding : that I may ſay, 


The Sun declines, and now no comfort yields 
Unto the fading Off Spring of the Fields. 
The Tree is ſcarce adorn'd with one wan Leaf, 
And Ceres dwells no longer at the Sheaf. 


If it prove windy, as it uſually doth, it finiſhes the Fall of the Leaf : 
and alſo ſhatters down the Maſt and other Fruits,leaving ncither Leaf nor 
Fruit. 


Nnz Lay 


A 
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Lay up Barley-Land as dry as you can: Seedtime yet continges, and 
eſpecially for Wheat. 

Well water, furrow, and drain the new-ſown Corn-land : Now is a 
good time for ſowing of Acorns or Nuts, or other ſort of Maſt or Berries 
for Timber, Capguce-waod, ar tledges. 

Sow Peale in a fat and warm Land: yqu may plant Quick-fſets, 
and all ſorts of Trees for Ornament, or for uſe ; and alſo plaſh Quick-ſers. 

Wean the Foals that were foaled of your draught-Mares at Spring : 
put off ſuch Sheep as you have not Wintering for. 

Follow Malting ; this being a good time tor that work. 

Ake Cider and Perry of Winter-fruits thorgughout this Month. 
—_—_ M Now is a very good time for the planting and removing of all 
ſorts of Fruit-trees, or any other trees that ſhed their Leaf. ; 

Trench the ſtiffer grounds for Orcharding and Gardening, to lie for a 
Winter mellowing. Now lay open the roots of old and unthriving 
Trees, or ſuch that ſpend themſelves too much, or tao ſoon it bloſſoms. 

Gather the xefidue/af the Wintes:fruits 3. alſo gather Saffron. 

Sow all ſorts of fruit-ſtones, Nuts, Kernels and Seeds, either for Trees, 
or Stocks. | 

Cut and prune Roſe-Trees. Many of Sepremwher-works may yet be done, 
if the Winter be not too forward. 

' Now plant your bulbous roots of all ſorts, and continue planting and 
removing ſeveral Herbs and Flowers with fibrous roots, if the former and 
better —_— — : LL F 
Avp-Gerden; This Month 1s the time to plant Hops: And you may bag or pack 
oy thoſe you dryed the laſt Month. ; x 
Mpiary. Now you may ſafely remove Bees, 


NOVE M- 


JMI 
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NOVEMBER. 


Day) Sun riſe, Sunſet. 


h. m. h. m. | 
bd Allhollontide, 
2 
3 
- | Powder Plot 
5 M . 
7 | 
8 | | 
A Virgilie, or the Seven Syars fet in the mor- 
IL | Martin-mas. bag | : 
12. | Sux is Sage. | | The Bulls Eye ſets in the Morning. 
12 | { | | 
* NS 
bo 8 ©0 4 00 Edmund. 
[37 } | | 
18 
9 
3? | | | | 
21 
22 , « * - . 
23 | Cor Scoxpss ride in the Morning. 
24 : F ; 
15 | Laſt three bright Stays in the middle of 
26 $ 1 [35Qa| $ riſe 19 the Morning. 
27 The Bull: Fyeriſeth in the morning, 
28 
29 | The middle Stars of Andromeda's Girdle 
30 |S. Andrew Ap. riſeth in the morning. | 
——Hyens Ignave Colons. Virgil, 


| 20-0 generally proves a dirty Month, the Earth and Trees 
wholly uncloathed. Sowing of Wheat or Rye upon a -concluſfion : 
the Country-man generally ſorfakes the Fields, and ſpeads his time at the 
Barn, and at the Market. A good fire begins to be welcome. 

Wheat may yet be ſownon very warm and rich Lands, eſpecially on 
burn-baited Land. 

Fat Swine are now fit for ſlaughter : lefſen your Stocks of Poultry and 
Swine. 

Thraſh not Wheat to keep untill Arch, leſt it prove foiſty. 

Lay Straw, or other waſt ftufin moiſt places, to rot far Dung : Alſo 


. lay Dung on heaps. 


Fell Coppice- woods, and plantall farts of Timber, or other Trees : fell 
Trees for Mechanick uſes; as Plough-boot, Cart-boat, &g. 


Break Hemp and Flax, 
Now 
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Now may you begin to overflow or Drown your Mcadows that are fed 


low. 
Deſtroy Ant-hills, 


Garden and J Eaſe and Beans may now be ſet; ſome ſay Garlick : And trench or 
Orchard. dig Gardens. 
Remove and Plant Fruit-trees ; furniſh your Nurſery with Stocks apainſt 
the Spring. 
Yet may you maks Cider of hard fruits that, are not pulpy. 
Prune Trces ; mingle your rich Compoſt with the Earth in your Or- 
chards againſt the Spring. 
Some very hard Fruits may yet be gathered. 
Lay up Carrots, Parſnips, Cabbages, Colleflowers, &c. either for 
cr iſe, or to tAnſplant for ſeed at the Spring: cover the Aſparagus- 
b-ds, Aruchoaks, Straw-berries, and otter tender Plants, with long-Dung, 
Horſe-Litter, Straw, or ſuch uke, 19 preſervethem from the bitter Freſts, 
{o dig up Liquorice. 
Now is the beſt ſcaſon to pl.nt the faireſt Tulips, if the weather prove 
nor very bitter. 
Cover with Mattrefſes, Boxes, Straw, &c. the tender Seedlings. 
Plant Roſes, Lilac, and ſeveral other Plants and Flowers, the weather 


being open. 


| As yet you may ſow Nuts, Stones, &C. 
Hop-Garden. Now carry dung into your Hop-garden, and mixit with ſtore of Earth, 
- that it may rot againſt the Spring. ; | ms 
Apiary. You may this month ſtop up your Bees cloſe, ſo that you leave breath- 
ing vents ; or you may houſe them till March. 
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Day, Sun riſe. Sunſet. 
h. m. h. 'm; 
mmmoeamou_—_— 
I 
2 
| : EN, Fe | Right foot of Gemini ſets in the Morning. 
5 The Leſſer Dog-Star ſers 1n the Morning, 
s } 4 | | 
| © 
7 
8 
{ 9 | 
"0 | 
bes | | awe 1 
I2 8.17 13 43 {Sun in Capricorn, Solftice. 
(13 *-- writ ſets in the Evening. - 
I4 | | | 
15 | | | > CITE "oy £ 
6 | | Cor Fate ſets ifi the Morning. 
] T7 ESE ITS DU ' Sel 
18 
19 
20 8 15 3 45 
21 | Thomas Ap. 
23 | 
23 "5 ©: mid, 17 na 
24 
25 | Chriſtmas. Right ſhoulder of Orion riſeth in the 
26 | St. Stephen. Evening. 
27 $ 10 3 50 St. John Evangeliſt, 
28 | 7nnocents. 
29 | 
30 | | The left foot of Gemini riſes in the Evening: 
(31 


__—_ now leaves us the ſhorteſt days and longeſt nigtits, is newly 
entred Capricornus, the moſt Southern Cealeſtial Sign, and begins 
his Annualrecurn; which very much rejoyceth the Country-mans heart, 
to.ſee a lengthning of the day, although accompanied with increaſe of 
Cold. The Earth is generally faſt locked up under its frozen Coat, that 
the Husbandmaa hath leiſure to fit and ſpend what ſtore he hath before- 
hand provided. 


; . Frigoribas parto apricole plerumqgue fruuntur, 
Mutuaque timer 5 Lett convivia curant. 


Now is it time to houſe old Cattle: Cut all ſorts of Timber and othet 
Trees for Building, or other Qreofils : fell Coppices. 

Plant all forts of Trees that ſhed their Leaf, and are natural to our 
Engliſh Clime, and not too tender. | 

Let Horſes blood : tat Swine, and kill them. Plough 


__— 
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Plow up the Land for Beans ; drain Corn-fields where Water offends 
and water or overflow your Meadows. | , 
Deftroy Aant-hills. 
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Garden #n4 NF Ou may now ſet ſuch Fruit-trees as are not very tender, and ſubje& 
Orchard. to the injury of the Froft. | 
Alſo tranſplant any ſort of Fruit-trees in open weather : Plant Vines, 
and other Slips and Sions, and Stocks tor grafting. 
Prune Vines if the weather be open. 
Cover the Beds of Aſparagus, Artichoaks and Strawberries, &c. with 
warm Horle-litter; Straw, &c. it not covered before. 
Sow Beans and Peaſe if the Winter be moderate: trench ground, and 
drels it againſt the Spring. _ EY 51 | 
Set Traps for Vermine, and pick out Snails ont of the holes of walls, 
&C. | 
Sow or ſet Bay-Berries, Laurel-berries, &c. dropping ripe. 
This Month may you dig up Liquonee:; . -: 
Hop-Garden. Dig a weedy Hop-garden, and carry Dung into it, and mix it with 
Earth. 
Apiny- Feed weak Stocks. 


FI 1 


Annus in Anpue latet. 


CHAP: 


a 


Fn” - Of Prognoſticks. | _ 


—— 


C H A ÞP,. XIV. 


Of the Prognoſticks of Dearth or Scarcity, Plenty, 
Sickneſs, Heat, Cold, Froſts, Snow, Winds, Rain, 
Hail, Thunder, &c. | 


nal Methods and Ways, for the better tmprovement of 

any ſort of Lands capable thereof 3.:and have given you 
a Kalendar of the moſt ſele& Times and Seaſons in the Year, for the 
performance of moſt of Rare! Affairs abroad; 'and. alſo an account of 
the Riſing, Setting, &c. of ſeveral of the fixed Stars, formerly obſerved 
by the cents in ordering their Ruſtick Afairs. Yet remaineth there 
a more peculiar Art or Science, equally  neceſlary with ( if not more 
than ) any of the former 5 and : that is to. foreſee or underſtand 
what ſhall or may probably be, before is.comes to paſs 3 which is of 
ſo great concernmeut, that could men but attain to it, that alone were 
Art enough, not only to raiſc their own Fortunes, but advantage the 
whole Kingdom, by laying up Stores 1n time of Plenty, to ſupply the 
defes of Scarcity. 

That there is ſuch fore-knowledge in ſome meaſure attainable from 
the Natural Significations or Prognoſtications .of Comets, unuſual Mete- 
ors, &c. is molt evident, becauſe they are. cither Proyidentially placed 
as Signs, which muſt ſignify ſomewhat to come; or they are natural 
or accidental cauſes of ſome extraordinary and unuſual effes that always 
ſucceed ſuch ;are Appearances. If we ſhould. deprive Mz of this Spi- 
rit, or Art of fore-ſecing or judging of future things from evident Signs 
and Tokens, we ſhould inſtead of making him more excellent, ſet him 
a degree below the Bea'ts, andother Animals 3 who not only foreſee the 
different changes of che Times and Seaſons, but alfo prepare for them, 
as in the ſublequeat diſcourſe will be made appear.; \' 


Hl 


E have in the gnenenay Diſcourſe diſcovered unto you 
V / the Reaſons of, and the beſt, neweft,, and moſt Ratio- 


Selers nature, & revum genitabilis Qrdo, 
Certa ſuis ſtudiis affixit ſigns faturi, 


Avien, 


So that we are not naturally uncapable of foreſeeing what is to 
be, but we are prejudiced againſt the thing it ſelf, becauſe ſuper- 
ſtitious. People ( and blind as to things Divine ) have in ſeveral 
Ages doated ſo much upon "their own Attainments in this Arr, 
that inſtead of making a Lawful uſe thereof, they have Religi- 
ouſly interpoſed it between themfelves, and the true and living 


© o Spirie. 
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— ———_——, 


of the motions 
colours, and 
arances of 


the ſcoen Pla» 


Nnetr 


Spirit which hath begotten ſo great a prejudice againſt the thi Py" 
om; of the abuſe thereof, that it is SE feſerted and <=. ery 
and thoſe that have aay, the leaſt judgment or inſight therein, much ſcorn. 
ned and {lighted by the Vulgar and Ignorant ſort of people. | 

Which notwithſtanding, ( leaving the more Sublime Method of Pro. 
diting things to come 1n the greater Sphere, not at all conducins to our 
intentions, nor within our Ruſtick capacity to write of or apprehend ) 
we will give a brief account of the .commonand natural fignificarions df 
uſual ſigns and tokens of Heat, Drought, Cold, Rain, Tempeſls, +, on 
which depend, and from which uſually proceed: Plenty, Searciry, 8&c. of 
Corn, Hay, 8c. or the ſickneſs or welfare of Man, Beaſts, &c. All which 
are very neceſſary for our Country-men to underſtand ; and, I hope, free 
from any thing of Superſtition or Irreligion, 


Qui'hec omnia * 
Sciens operatus fuerit, inculpatur diis, 
- Auguria obſervans, & delifa evitans. 


 TheFrench Rapines give this his Advice tothe Husbandman, 


——— ————Therefore again, 
1 muſt give warring to the Husbandman. 
That he obſerve the Seaſons, and with care 
Read the Contents of the Celeſtial Spheay : 
That he takes notice in the Monthly State, 
And Order, how th: Stars diſcriminate, 

What alterations, in the cal mer Air, 

The Eaſt, and troubled Southern Winas prepare : 
That from the Riſe and Setting of the Sl 
And by the Aſpett of the horned Moon, 
Showers to come, and 7empeſts he preſage. 


— ————— tt. 


SECT} L 


Of the different Appearances of the Sun, Moon, Stars, Meteors, 


or any other thing in the Air above us, 


_—_— moſt Principal of Natural Cauſes of all Changes and Variations 
of the Seaſons of the Year, and the different degrees of Hea!, Cold, 
Drineſs, Moiſture, &c. in thoſe Seaſons, are firſt the 8», then the 17007, 
and other. of the moveable Stars or Planets; but more eſpecially tlie Sun, 
whoſe diſtance or nearneſs unto us, or rather, whoſe obliquiry or Per- 
pendicularity, in reſpe@ of any part of this Globe, doth begc: i/:ar moſt 
appareat variety in the different ſeaſons, which indeed would be certain, 
were there not intervening cauſes that did divert the genera! influeice 
of the Sun, and ſometimes aggravate, and ſometimes impede the ex- 


treams of Weather, &c. occaſioned by it : But let thoſe alterations 


in the Air or above us, be what they will, there are ſome certain 
Prodomt 


*& 
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Prodromi that give us to underſtand thereof, and none more than the $un, 
as Principal in the Heavens: next unto it the ſoon ; as Yirgit : 


—— 


$4 vero Sol em ad rapidum, Lunaſque ſequentes 
Ordine reſpicies : nunquam te craſtins fallet 
Hora. 


- | —_ 
The Sun doth indicate unto us the true temperament of the Air, of: the Su 

through which we receive its beams ; and according to its denſity or re- 

rity thereof do we perceive that Zuminous Globe; as if the Air be ſerene 

and clear, then do we molt perfe&ly receive the Beams of the Sue: the 

weather is then moſt inclinable to drineſs, and according tothe Wind, fo 

is it either hor.or cold ; which if it be either Eft or North-Exft in the fore- 

part of the Summer, the weather 1s like to continue dry : and if Weſt 

ward towards the end of the Summer, then will it continue alſo dry: 

but upon the approach of Rain, the Air is uſually repleat with moiſt Va- 

pours, which are not of themſelves fo evidently diſcernable tothe eyc, and 

yet are plainly demonitrated by the Sun, 


Sol quoque & exoriens, & cum fe condet is undas virgit 
Signs dabit : Soles certiſfima ſigns ſequentur. 


Before Rain the Sun appears dim, faint and watriſh ; which preſageth 
Rain to follow. FER OE. Str | 
Ar the riſing of the Sar, if it appear red or pale, and afterward dark, 
or hid in a black watry Cloud, Rain follows ; or if the Sun-beams ap- 
pear before the Sun-riſing, ora watry Circle about the Sw» in the 'Morn- 
ing ; or ifthe Sun appear hollow, or have red or black Clouds about it 
at the riſing ; or if the Beams be faint, or ſhort, or watriſh ; S«ſþed#; rib 
fint Imbres,—Rain uſuall follows: For the Air being pregnant with 
moiſture, which uſually precedes Rains, &c. doth repreſent the Sur and 
Sun beams, different in form and colour. from what it appears t9be at 0+ 
ther times3 as ſome ſorts of Glaſs being interpoſed, preſent Obs4 
jeas different from what they are. ; Le T5 
- The Setting clear and red, and rifing grey, and afterwards clear of the 
Sun indicates a fair day to follow. 
| The appearance of the Sun being very redat any time, but eſpecially in 
the evening, Wind ſucceeds. | 


Then Heaven forſaking, Sol « near his Ser, 

Then oft mixt colours in his face we find ; BE: 
The or: mehr" hes : = fiery, Wind, 
But if the ſpots red s ſpell unfold, 

All vext 4 Rain and or tho (balt behold ; 
That night ſhall none perſwade me tothe Sea, 


Clandeftine Tumwlts he deck eft fereſbos, ———_— 

And open War from ſecret Plots to grow: LB 

He pitying Rome, «t Czſars fanerel ſpread 

A mourning Veil o're bu _— 

That th' impions age eternal aarkueſs fear'd, . 

At Sea and Land _ wonders there appear d, 
O 2 
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Of the Men, 


Of two or 
three Moons 


Of the other 
Fryatick i, 
or Flanets- 


———— —_——_—___ 


Any redneſs 1n the Air precedes winds; which colour is cauſed from 
the more coagulated or digeſted viſcous moiſture, than that which cauſeth 
Rain, from which coagulatedor digeſted moiſture windes are uſually ge- 
nerated ; but the cauſe of the rednefs above any other colour, is the ſame 
as1t 15 in ſome Glaſſes and tranſparent Stones, which although perfeQtly 
white, repreſent objeQs (alſowhite) yet red unto our eyes, as well as 
_ colours : The Reafons thereof I leave to the more Learned ro dif: 
cuſs. 

The ſame denſity or coagulation of the Air repreſents the Matutine or 
Veſpertine Sz» or Mooz larger unto our fight than at other times, and 
uſually precedes winds; and the reaſon why theſe Orbs appear greater in 
the Morning or Evening than at other times is, becauſe there 1s more of 
this denſe Air interpoſed between the objeQt and the fightthen, than at 
any other time. 

The moſt principal ſignificator of the varieties of weather, the Coun- 
tryman efteems the Moon to be, nor only from its Configurations and A\(- 
pets with the Sun and other Planers, which old-faſhon'd Aſtrologers 
and ignorant Philoſophers have put into their heads ; as that the Change, 
Full, &c. being in ſuch and ſuch Signs, ſuch weather ſhall follow ; which 
if true, then ſhould we have the weather every year alike, / the ſame A- 
ſpes falling out very near the ſame time every year) which every 
Country Cor:idon can contradiQ. 

Burt alſo from its Prognoſticks of the ſeveral changes of weather from 
ts colour and appearance to our eyes, which are more certain and uſeful 
for us to follow. 


Had that we may by certain tokens find 
FH hey heat and Rain will be, when Stormy Hind, 
The Moon great Jove appuinted to foreſhew. Virgil, 


The ſame Rules concerning the different appearances of the Sun, may 
alſo ſerve for the Moon, being all from the ſame cauſe. 
Tf one Circle appear about the Moon, it ſignifies Rain. 
But if more Circles appear, they ſignify Winds and Tempeſts to fol- 
OW... | 
. Alfo if the Horns of the M6on appear blunt or ſhort, it ſignifies a moiſt 
Air, and inclinable to Rain. 

But that Vulgar Error of the hanging or tending of the Horns this or 
that way, to preſage any alteration of weather, is wholly to be reje- 
ed, every year they tending the ſame way, at the ſametime of the year: 
and alſo that error of Judging the Weather for that Moon, by what it is 
rwoor three days after the Change; which only demonſtrates the Na- 
tural inclination of the Air at that time : The ſame Rule may be obſerved 
at any other time of the Moon. | 

Sometimes it ſo happens that. two or three Moons appear at a time, 
whichis uſually two or three days before or after the Full. Aid are 
preſages of great Rains, , Wind, and unſeaſonable Weather for a long 
time to follow, the like effeQts proceed from Pare/s; or Mockſuxs, but they 
appear not ſo uſually, and. are fore-runners of greater Calamities. 

The Giferent Aipe&ts of tlic Planets one with the other, and alſo Felip- 
ſes, do indoubredly either occaſion or predift various mutations and chan- 

a 
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ges 10 molt ot our Sublunary Afﬀairs, and more elpectally tn chis of the 
Weather : Burt the ignorance and fordidneſs of men is ſuch,*that they on} 
rely upon the Rules and Precepts of rhe Atients, and conceive them” 

be perpetual, when the Aſpe&ts of theſe Planets vary ad infnitum, and fo 
of neceſſity muſt the effects. Alſo, thoſe Authors made thoſe obſtr- 
vations in ſuch Countries where the ſeaſoris and variations of weather 
more, exa&tly followed the Ccleftia? Configurations, than in theſe more 
oblique Climates, where there are other concomitant cauſes intermixed: 
Yothat men ought rather to ſtudy and obſerve the differenteffeRs in theſe 
parts and times from thoſe in other Countries, and the occaſions of ſuch 
Gi Fercnces, rather than to preſume too much upon uncertain Rules and 
Mechods, which begets ſcorn and deriſfion inthe ignorant, who arethe 
only enenies to Art, 


Scientia non habet Intmicum, prater Ionorantem. 


And fruftrates the expeQations, and diſcourages the Ingenious: For 
undoubtedly Eclipſes, Conjunttions, Oppoſitiont,' &rc. have ſome influence 
on this Globe, though we apprehend them not as'we might. 

Theſe unuſual and extraordinary appearancesabove us, are undoubted 9f Comets, or 
ly ingendred or formed of ſome Vapours and viſcous matter congealed or 
coagulated, and congregared together into a certain Maſs gr Zemp ; which 
being more remote from us than the Clouds, 'are repreſented to our fight 
through the perſpicuous body of the Air, to be round. Their motion is 
always irregular and uncertain ; and according to their ſubſtance, whe- 
ther more or leſs groſs or fubril, fo do they appear either clearer or dim- 
mer tothe Eye3 they are never ſo deaſe or groſs, but that the Beams of 
the Sun penetrates them : which are evidently confpicuous in the clear and 
dark nights, except the light of either Sun or Moon be near it, then the 
Tail ( as they uſually term it_) or Beams of the Sun penetrating it; are 
loſt, or much diminiſhed. , 

The matter whereof they are compounded or formed is various, accor- 
ding to the part or places ofthe World from whence they were cxtra- 
ed: alſo their digeftion or coagulation is more in ſome than in others, 
which manifeſtly appears by their different cofours and ſubſtances, and 
from their effets, which only operate in thoſe parts of the World where 
they reſolve themſelves again. 

They neither flame nor burn, as is fabulouſly fuppoſed, but moye as 
other Meteors do, from a certain expence of their own ſubſtance the one 
way, whicheaforceth their motion another. 

When they are ſpent;the matter whereof they are compounded doth tend 
tothis Globe, asall other ſubſtances do within the Mapnetick or Hrtrrafive 
power thereof: ſo that on what part or Country of this Globe the mat- 
rer reſides, there may they expet the efeAs thereof; which are ya- 
rious. 

Sometimes great Rains ſucceed, as it was after the Comet in 584. 
that it was then believed a ſecond Delnge or univerſal Flood to have been 
prepared for the drowhing of the whole World, 

Sometimes great heat and drought, as did the next Summer after the 
Comet in 1472. in Fonuary 5 which was of ſuch ſtrength and vehemen- 
cy, that in ſome places the fire burſt ont, &c. Alſd there. followed mor- 
tal Maladies, loathſom Sickneſſes, moſt noiſome and infeAious, &c. (in 

| Germany : 


_ 
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Germany : ) of which Nature that Comet ſeemed to be, that appeared to 
us in E»glandy 1n December 1664. after which ſucceeded great drought 
heat, and want of Rain, and that great and terrible Plague in 1665, 
and great heat and drought, and Peſtilential Diſeaſes in 1666, and 1667, 
and that never to be forgotten Fire or burning of Loxdor. In the begin- 
ning of March 1672. appeared another Comer. which not only portend- 
ed the French-Kings entering into Holland almoſt tro Amſterdam, but a great 
drought that followed and drycd up the waters, ſo that it facilitgged the 
paſſage for his Army. 


Omer. Tot onnnmwnemndhs 


At i contigerit plures Ardere Cometat, 
Invalidas [egetes torrebit ficcior Aer, 


More might be ſaid, both asto their Cauſes, Motions and Effefs ; but as 
it belongs to higher Capacities than our Country Readcr to apprehend, fo 
it requires the able Pens of more ſublime Philoſophers to treat of. 

of the ſhoot There are certain leſſer Meteors that never actain tothe magnitude of 

ing of 519% Comets, yet ſeem to becompoſed of the ſame marter, and toproduce the 
like effefs, though in a far leſs degree: they, are viſible only in their 
motion, and ſeem as though Streams of fire iſſued from them : As the 
Poet ſaith 3 


Of alſo thow, before a Storm ariſe, 

Shelt ſee bright Stars ſhoot headlong through the Skyes 5 
Leaving behind th:m a long train of Light, 

Gailding 4 Tratt through Sable Shades of Night. 


Which are no otherwiſe fire than the daſhing of Salt-water in a dark 
night, or that moiſt light of ſeveral Marine Creatures, or of ſhining 
wood, or of the ſcraping of Loaf-Sugar io the dark. 

The light proceeding from theſe Meteors, is meerly from the Expence 
of their matter by the fwiftneſs of their motion ; which matter being 
diflipated, deſcends nearer unto this Globe, and afterwards becomes the 
cauſe from' whence Winds, Rain, Mifts, or Fogs proceed « according as 
the matter is more or leſs in quantity, or more »r lef* roſs or lubtil in 
ſubſtance; as is evident from every Country mans Ubſervation and Ex- 

rience. 

of the fixe3Z The Ancients relyed much on the Riſing, Setting, and appearing of 
y_ the Fixed Stars : #7rgtl, 


Prateres tam ſunt Arituri fiders nobis, 
Hedoromque dies ſervandi, & Lucidus anguis &c. 


On which days depended their moft principal Rules of fericulture; 
bur ir was in thoſe parts of Climates, as we ſaid before, where times and 
ſeaſons were not ſubje& to ſo great a variation, as in theſe. | 

We therefore need obſerve no more than their appearances, as they are 
viſible unto us; that is, whether they beclear or dim, or whether they 
ſeem to be more or fewer in number than they uſually do, &c. 

If any of the greater Stars ſeem to have a Circle about them, or twin- 
Kle, or __ greater than uſual, or appear dim, or, their Rays blunt, or 
appear fewer 11 number, you may expeQ Rain, the Air being inclina- 
ble thereunto. Alſo 
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Alſo if they appear very thick, and more in number than uſual, is bw 
dicates the Air to be rare and'thin, and the more capable of Rain; and 
alſo Prognoſticates rempeſtuous weather to follow. 
From the ſame cauſe as Comets or ſhooting-Stars, may flaſhes of fire of Fire or & 
bs 


in ſeveral forms be produced ; which may allo preſage or ſignifie the ſame edeut 


things to come. _ | 
But they are uſually more terrible, and from more ſtrong cauſes, and 


do uſually produce more violent effe&s ; as fierce Tempeſts, &c. 


Quod 5 diverſis ſe paſſim partibus ignes Ate 
Excutiant : Verret pelagus ſine fine modogue : 
Turba procellarum. | 


If theſe flaſhes appear in the form of Lightning, without either Clouds 
or Thunder, Winds and Rain uſually ſucceeds from that Coaſt the light 
js obſerved 3 if from ſeveral Coaſts, great Tempeſts follow. 

It the Air lcem to be lighter than at other times, the Sun and Moon be: 
ing remote, it denoteth Winds and Raia to follow. 

Before great Sicknellcs, or Peſtilential Diſeaſes, lights inthe Air, &c. 
have been obſerved, 

Alſo the Clouds themſelves, as they vary in form and colour, or motion, 0f te Gouda 
do indicate unto us the Weather weare toexpe&. 

In a ciear evening, certain ſmall black Clozds appearing, are undoubted 
ſigns of Rain to follow , or if black, blew, or green Clouds appear near * 
the Sun at any time of the day, or Moon by night, Rain uſually fol- 
lows. Tx | | | 49s 
In a fairday, it theSky ſeem to be dapled with white Clouds, ( which 
they uſually term a Mackarel-Sky ) it uſually prediQs Rain. 

If great black Clouds come out of the North, and appear whitiſh when 
nearer to you, and the ſeaſon be cold and dry, it ignifies Snow or 
Hail. 

If Clouds be very high, and move another way than the Wind blows, 
or than the other Clouds move that are lower, the Wind either riſeth or 


turneth. | | 
If they appear like Flocks of Sheep, or of a red colour, Wind alſo 


follows. | 
If ſmall watriſh Clouds appear on the tops of hills, Rain follows, as 


they obſerve in Cornwal. 

When Hengſten s wrapped with « Cloud, « Shower follows ſoon after. 

The like they obſerve of Roſemaery-ropping in Zork-ſbire, and many other 
Places in Z£ngland. 

If Clouds move towards the Sun, it denotes Wind and Tempeſt. 

If Clouds reſt over the Sun at Sun-rifing, and make as it werean Eclipſe, 
it portenderh Winds 3 if from the South, Winds and Rain. 

If in a clear day ſingle Clouds flye apace, Winds are expetted from that 
place whence they come. | | 

If Clonds grow or apnear ſuddenly, the Air otherwiſe free from Cloxds, 
it ſignifies Tempelts at hand, eſpecially ifthey appear towards the Sourh 
or /Peft. 

Min. and Fogs are of divers natures 3 ſome are the effets of Shooting- g4 3; mu 
Stars, and other Meteors; and theſe are more, general : ſometithes they a a 
are very groſs and ſtinking , they are then tobe avoided as much as your 

can: 
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can: their {ignilications, asto the change. of Air, are various; if they 
vaniſh or fall without a Wind, fair weather uſually ſucceeds. 

The white: Miſts -that ulualiy aſcend in a Morning from the low 
grounds in a:clear: Air, if they vaniſh,.or ſertle again ia the Valleys, 
fair weather ſucceeds: bur if they take tothe Hills, or mount alott, ir 
 _ demonſtrates the watry inclination of the Air; therefore expect Rain. 
of Minds. Tnthe more Sourherly! Kegions, the: Winds are much more certain 

than in theſe, and the effeAs-vf them alſo more certain: ior notwith- 
ſtanding the Rules and Obſervations of our Engliſh Phyloſophcrs, as to 
the ſtrict place of the Wind, expeQting thence a certain effect, you will 
find ſuch Fancies to deceive you: Foralthough the Wind being cxactly 
in the South Soth-Eaft Point, it Rains to day, yet another day the wind 
may be in the ſame place, and yet be fair Weather. Alſo that Wind 
thatbrings Rain to the one part of this Ifland;may not to anuthc: : tor I ob- 
{erve'the propinquiry of the Seas to be conſidered, every place lying near- 
er to ſome one part of the Sea than another ; and on which Cuait the Sea 
is neareſt; that Wind more frequently brings Rain to that place t''an to 
another where the Sea is more remote :/ therefore I delire all ſuch that 
expettany ſucceſs to their Obſervations, that they quadrace the Rules 
$0 L places where they live, and not truſt to the Oblzrvations of other 
E Winds areof different qualities, according to the ſeveral places they 
either proceed trom, or paſs over;:as the Eaft-wind 1s counted propi- 
tious'neither ro Man nor Beait, which I-judge partly to be from the Fens or 
moiſt Couniriesz as Jolland, the Fens in Zorkſbire, Lincoln-ſhire, Cam- 
kridge-ſbire, 8&:. From whence Winds uſually proceed, and muſt of ne- 
cefſity prove un hulc}'me both to Man and Beaſt, except to thoſe that 
inhabit on the Weſtern Coaſt; for the. Wind hath ſufficiently purged it 
_ paſſing over lo much Land, as to leave its noxieus quality be- 
edit. 

Alſo the Vorthe» » 77” »4; 2re more ſerene with us than the other : one 
cauſe, I ſuppoſe, is tim rlie quamiry of Land in Scorlandand Exeland, 
it comes over unto us. as i» oh:ericd 1n other Countries, that from the 
Continent che Cldeft anc m 11 11cm Winds proceed. 

if the Wind turn to che $2wr4 trom any other Corff, or remove from 
the Suuth, having been ivng there, it uſually brings alteration of Wea- 
ther. : 

Winds 0g prednce ſeveral and various alterations and effeQs inthe Air, 
1; the Warzr, ar.d in the Podies of Men and Beaſts ; as the Southand 
Pecſt-winds are ulually more hut and moiſt, and not ſoclear as the other ; 
the \Ver:b and Eft are more clear, dry and co'd. 

ow When the South-wiad blows, the Sea is blew and clear; but when 
' thee A-yrh-rind, it is then black and obſcure. 
ae Eaſtern-winds uſually make our freſh weters much clearer than the 

Fd ” 

The NVorth-wind is beſt for ſowing of Seed, the Sowrh for Crafting or In- 
oolzitions. 

The Seath-wind is the worſt for the bodies of men; it dejeQeth the 
2ppetite,. it bringeth Peſtilential Diſeaſes, increaſeth Rheums; menare 
r26re dujl'and Now then, than at other times : Beaſts allo are not to be ex- 
efpted from theſe influences. 
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The North-wind makes men more chearfull, and begers a better appe- 
tite to meat ; yet is injurious to the Cough, Priſick, and Gout, and any 
acute Flux, 
The #aftern-wind is drier, more biting. and deadly, 
The Weſt-wini is moilt, mild and calm, and friendly to all Vegetables. 
The Exft-wind blowing much in the Spring, injureth Fruits by breed- 
ing Worms. ; | 
All Winds blowing much, cleanſe the Air; ſtill and quiet Summers 
being the moſt unwholſom, and ſubjeQ to Peſtilential and Epidemical 


Diſeaſes. : : 
If in great Rains the Winds riſe or fall, it ſignifies that the Rain will 


for: hwith ceaſe. 

If the Wind vary much in few hours, and then be conſtant to one place, 
it ſignifies the Wind to continue long in that place. 

It atthe beginning of the Winter the Sourh-wind blow, and then the 
North, it is like to be a cold Winter; but if the North-wind firſt blow, 
and then the South, it will bea warm and mild Wiater. 

The blowing of the Winds from ſeveral Coaſts ( other concomitant 
cauſes concurring )are the trueſt Pre-fignificators of Thunder. 

The blowing of the Winds aloft, with a murmuring or hollow noiſe 
more than below, commonly preſageth Rain. 


% 


Before a Storm, either the Ocean ſwells, 

Or mighty ſounds are heard in lofty hills, 
Shores far off, Thuwder-beaten with the Floods, 
And murmurs riſe in the diſturbed Woods, 
Then Billows ſcarce will talleft Ships forbear. 


The blowing or compreſſion of the Winds downwards cauſing ſmoak 
to deſcend, &c. more then uſual, ſignifies Rain to follow. 

If the Winds blow direttly downward, and cauſea motion on the Wa- 
ter ſeveral ways, 'or force the duft toariſe with the Wind, which is re- 
precuſſed by the Earth ; if they alſo inforce the Hay, Corn, or other 
things in the Fields, up aloft into the Air, which denote unto us'the 
may rs of the Vapours in the Air, which by the heat of the Sun doe- * 
mit ſuch caſual blaſts ; for they rarely happen but in the Summer, and the 
day time, (yet ſometimes when no Cloud is near) they fignity Wind, 
and ſometimes Rain to ſucceed, other cauſes concurring, or otherwiſe 
extream heat. FE 

But if theſe Whirl-winds are very great, they preſage Tempeſts tobs 
very nigh; as Yirgil. "| 


Oft havelI ſeen when Fields of Golden Corn 
Were fit toreap, and ready to be bory, | 
The warring Squadroes of the Wind: contend, 
And from the roots the wealthy Harveſt rend 3, 
Then boiſterons 7, enpeſis with « Whirl-wind bear 
Light Straw and St through the cloudy Air, 
Oft from the Sky deſcends « dreadfal Show'r, 
And muſter d Clouds from Sea recruit their pow'r 
With hideous Storms. ——— 
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Of Thunder 
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Of the rarity 


ere and y-0 ' | | | ' 
neſs in the the Air in a ſtill Evening: For if the Air be replete with moiſture over 


denſuy of 
ir, 


WC OS 


This watry Meteor, and the greateſt Miracle in Natvre,; ( holides ics 
Divine ſignification _) being produced of natural calls, hath gti irs na- 
tural effetts. In ſome Countries more Southwar4, ir is an Ordinary 


Preſage of great Tempeſts at hand ; but here varivuus Ycarher iEcceeds, 
according to.its.various appearances and colours. 

Itis the loweſt of Meteors ( ſaith Bacon )and when it annciars in Parts, 
and not whole or conjoyned, it produceth Winds and Kain, 
: If it appear double or tripple, it ulualiy preſzgerh Rain. 
_ If the colours thereof tend morc to red then any other colour, Wind 
follows ; if green or blew predominate, then Rain, 

he Audibility of Sounds are cercain Prognofticks of the temper of 


us, it deprefſeth ſounds, that they become Audible at a far greater di- 
fiance. than when the Air is free trom {uch moifiureor vapours; as you 
may 'obſerye in_building, the lpwer and more ponderous the Roof or 
Floor next you is, the farther and piainer may you hear any thing there- 
in ; which is the true cauſe of the quick hearing, at the whiſpering place 
in Gloxceſter-Cathedral ; which 1s not only from the-cloleneſs of the Paſ- 
ſapeas is generally conceived, but from the weight and Maſlineſs of the 
Building over it. The like 1 have obferved in Rogms covered with 
Lead, Stone, &c. and in places under large Cifterns of Water. 

From whence you may conclude, thai' in ſuch nights, or other times 
that you hear ſounds of Bells,” noifes of Water, Beaſts, Birds, or any 
other ſounds or noiſes more plainly than at other times, the Air is incli- 
nable to Rain, which commonly lucceeds. 

The ſame may be ſaid of Fechees, as of other noiſes and ſounds. 

When it Thunders more than it Lightens, it ſignifies great Winds 
bat. if it Eightea oftner than it Thunders, it fignifies great and haſty 
Showers. | 
_ Morting-Thunders ſignify Wind, Noon-Thunders Rain, roaring or 
diftavt Thundess ſignity Wind ; but cracking or accute Thunders Winds 
anG Rain, 

- According 40 the Opinion.and Rules of others, and our own Obſerva- 
tion, we bave giveri you the beſt and moſt probab!e indications of the 
future:changes of the Wind, Weather, &e. trom the ſeveral and uſual 
appearances above; cither certain or uncertain, or accidental. Now it 
remains that we ay ſomewhat in relation to the temper or qualification 
of the Air it ſelf, deduQted from its own being morc rare or expanded, or 
more denſe ar contracted. | 

We ſhall not take any further notice of the nature of the Air 1a this 
place, than it ſerves to our preſent intention, which is only rv demonſtrate 
unto you, that the Air isanabfolute Body fluid and traniparent, and in 
ſeveral particulars like unto the water, both being pencirable alike by 
their ſeveral Inhabuants; the Fiſh. with an cqual facility piercing the 
waters, as Fowls do: the Air: they are both outrimgnts to their ſeveral 
Animals reſidingin them ; they both obſtrutt the V:iual Faculty alike, 
as they are more or. leſs. denſe; they are both ſubi: to Expanſion or 
Contraction, but the'Air more ; they are both ſubject. to. Qndulation, as 
they are fluid. «4 | | x: 

The Air is alſo eapaple tofuppert great burdens, as the vaſt quantities 


of water that flow over our heads in ftormy or rainy weather, which, 
+::04 according 
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according t9 the rarity and denſity of the Air, do gradatim diffule them- 
ſelves upon the Earth 3 as 1s moſt evident inthe more hot and Southerly 
Countries, where the Air 1s more hot and thin, there Rain falls with 
that violence. as though it were water poured forth: when in the more 
Noitherly, where the Air 15 more denſe or groſs, it diſtills in minute 
drovs, as it were cribrated through the thick Air. We alſo may 
diſcern a manifelt difference ; for'in the warmer Seaſons of the year, 
the Air being then moſt thin, the Rain falls in greateſt drops ; and 
in the colder ſcafons, when the Air is moſt denſe, the Rain diftills in 
{maller. 

So that when the waters are above us, or that Clouds or Floods of wa- 
tera in being un the Air, we have only to judge whether they incline to-* 
wards us, or that they are for ſome other place. 

This rarity or denfity of the Air cannot be judged by the ſight ; for ir 
is uſual when the Air it ſelf is moſt rare, then is 1t moſt replete with va- 
pours, &c. as water, the more it 1s heated, the leſs tranſparent it be- 
Comes. 

Neither can it be judged by its weight, as many do imagine and af- 
firm from Fallacious Experiments; for the Air is not ponderous in its own 
proper place, no' otherwiſe than water is- in the Sea in its proper 
place ; although it be afferted by high luwi Philoſophers, and Learned 
Pens, with whom it is beſides our Primary intemions to contend in this 
place, it being enough here to diſcover to our Country-Reader theſe my- 
{terious Intricacies of Nature ( as they would have them eltcemed )by 
familiar Examples and Demonſtrations. | 

For the true Diſcovery of the Nature and temper o the Air, 
as to its denſity or rarſty, we have not met with a more certain or com- w. 
pleat invention than the Weather glaff ; the various and intricate De- 
{:riptions whereof we will not in{ift upon, but take our Obſervations 
from the moſt plain and ordinary ſingle perpendicular Glaff, being only 


as follows. 


Procure at the Glaſs-houſe, or elſe where, a Globular- 
glaſs, with a Tube or Pipe thereto proportionable, where- 
of there are many lizes ; but be ſure let not the Head be 
too big, nor the Pipe roo ſhort, leſt there be not riſe e- 
nough'in the Winter, or fall enough in the Summer. You 
muſt alſo have a ſmall Glaſs or Veſſel at the bottom, that 
may contain water enough to fill the Tube, or more. 

Then having fixed them in ſome frame made for that 
purpole, heat the Globe of the Glaſs with a warm Cloth, 
to rarity the Air within it; and then put the end of the 
Tube into the lower, Veſſel, and it will attra&t the water 
more or leſs, as you warmed the head. 

You may ally add numbers on the Glaſs, to ſhew you 
the degrees. 

The Water you may make blew with Roman Yitriol boyled, or red 
with Roſe leaves dry, and imbibed in fair water, wherein a little Oy/ of 
Viriol, or Spirit of Salt 1s dropt. With this water fill the under-Veſſel ; 
which being rightly placed on the North-ſide of your houſe, where the 
Sun rarely or never ſhineth againſt it, and in a Room where you ſeldom 
make fire, leſt the ſudden acceſs of heat, 'or accidental alteration of the 


Air, might impede your Obſervations. 
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The Air included within the Globe or Ball of this Glaſs, doth admit 
of Dilation and contraction equally with the Ambient Air, that 
whenſoever the Ambient Air is dilated or expanded, either through the 
heat of the ſeaſon, or before the tall of Rain, &c. The Air in the Glafs 
is the ſame; and as by its Expanſioq it requires more room, {o doth it 
let the water in the Tube deſcend gradually ; or as it is more denſe or 
contraQed, either through the coldnels of the feaſon, or the ſerenity or 
inclinability to draught of the Ambient Air, fo alſo doth the Air within 
the Glaſs contract ir ſelf into a leſs compaſs, and ſucketh up the water 
in the Tube gradually, as it condenſeth or contraQteth : whence you 
may at any "time exattly know the vexy degree of Rarity or Den- 
ſity of the Air Ambient, by that which is included in the Glaſs, 
and thereby inform your ſelf what weather is moſt likely to ſucceed 
at any time. 

Be ſure to Qyadrate or Contemporize your obſeryations or nnmbers 
of degrees with the ſeaſon of the year ; for that degree of Rarity that 
ſignifies Rain in the Winter, may be ſuch a Degree of Denſity that may 
ſignify lair weather in the Summer. 

The differences betwixt the higheſt riſe and loweſt fall in one day in 
the Summer, is much more thag in the Winter ; for you ſhall have a 
cold night, and very ſerene Air, which contraReth the Air in the Glaſs 
into 2 Fats Room 3 after which uſually ſucceedsa very hot day, which 
dilateth it very much; whea in the Winter no fuch grgat difference hap- 
pens1n one day. : : 

' Yet in the Winter, in ſeveral days, will the difference be as great ag 
in ſeveral Summer-days. ' 

Although the Air aphenr ſerene and colg to your Senſes, yet truſt not 
to that, if the Glaſs ſignity otherwiſe. 

We ſhall not give you any ſure Rule by which you may judge of the 
Weather, but leave it to your own obſervations; that is, draw on a pa- 
per a certain number of lines, as many as you think fit, as Muſitians 
draw lines to prick their Tunes on ; at the end whereof, as the place 
their Key, {o number your lines according to thoſe numbers x &. are 
next unto the top of the water in the Tube of the Glaſs, whether ſeven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelye, &c. Oyer this Scale mark the day of 
the Month, and point of the Wind: io the Scale makea dot or prick at 
what line or number the water 1s the Glaſs is at, and by it the hour of 
the day, and under it the inclination of the Weather : Ar night draw 
2 line downright like the Myfitians fulltime of note; the next day mark 
as before, untill you know and underſtand the agture of your Glaſs, and 
the place it ſtands in, and the ſeaſon of the year : ſothat then, you ſhall 
be able ar any time to give a probable conjecture of whatſoeyer is to be 
known or ſignified by that Inſtrument which otherwiſe you ſball hardly 
do. | 

This new invented Inftrument, which is termed the Baroſcope, by 
which the Authors thereof yas to diſcover the temper and inclinat1- 
on of the Air from its weight ( in brief ) is thus deſcribed : Seal a 
Glaſs-tube Hermettically at the one end, fill it almpſt with Quick-ſilver ; 
and invert it, refting the open end in a veſſel of Quick -ilyer ; then the 
Quick-filver ia the Tube by irs weight , proficch. dowawards into the 
Veſſell, and ſo diftendeth or ſtreineth the Air, / which, is bur little ) 
remaining in the Glaſs, that the ſymmity of the Tube is for a ſmall ſpace 


void 
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void of Quick-hiiver, to far as that ſmall portion or remainder of Air 1s 
capable ot diſtention 3 which is much moxe by Quick-ſilver, the moſt pon- 
derous of fluid Bodies, than by water - in the Weather-glaf. But they 
pretend thatchis Columa of Qyick-ſilverjin the Tube, is ſupported by 
ihe weight of the Air Ambient, preffing oo the Rtagnant Quick-fiſver 
in the Veſſel; and that as the Air becomes . mere or leſs ponderous, {o 
4orh the Quick-fiver in the Tube riſe or fall. more or kfs accordingly : 
which if ic were true, then in caſe the ſtagnant Quick-filver were broad- 
£r in a broder veſſel, would the greater quantity of Air prefs harder 
v0: it, and the Quick-filver in the Tube riſe higher z bur ir doth nox. 
Aiſo if the Quick-6lver in the Tube were ſupported by the preſfure or 
weight of the Airon the ſtagnant Quick-filver ia the Veſlel, then wauld 
not the Quick-ſilver Pr hh the making of ſome ſmall hole on the top 
of the Tube, which we evidently perceive to do. 

Alſ> when the Air is moſt rare, and by conſequence leſs ponderous, 
( if any weight thereof fhould be fuppoſed ) then will the Column of 
Quick-ſilyer in the Tube be higher ; and when the Air is moredenſe or 
burdened with the moiſture, then will it be lower : The contrary whereof 

- would happen, if their Hypotheſis were true. 

S But moſt evident it is, that as the Ambient Air becomes more or 
leſs rare or denſe, ſo doth the Air in the Tube concratt ordilate it ſelf ; 
which is the ſole cauſe of the riſe or fall of the Quick-filver. 

Much more might be ſaid herein, and alſo of the Hcatber-g/afs or 
Thermoſcope ; but I hope this may ſuffice to induQ inquiſitive, and. not 
exa&and pertett Artiſts : The full diſcourſe and diſcovery of the yarious 
eftets, obſervations and concluſions of theſe Inſtruments, requiring ra- 
ther a Tra peculiarand proper for them-only. bs 

There is alſo another Inftrument that may be made more. exatt for 
any of the 'aforſaid obſervations or intentions, and fit for further diC- 
coycries; but my occaſions will nat at preſent give me leave to peried ir. 
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Of Obſervations and Prognoſticks taken from the Earth and Water: 


J* the Earth appear more dry than ordinary, or if it greedily drink in 9f tbe Earl 
Raing lately fallen, or Floods ſuddenly abate, it ſignifies. more. Rain 
to follow. | 
I have often obſerved that the ſigking of Rivers mare than ufual at ſuch 
ſeaſon of the year hath been a certain preſage of much Rain to follow. 
And that the continuing full of Rivers after Rain, hath been a ſure. pre- 
ſage of dry weather. | | 
f the Earth, or any moiſt or Fenny places yield any extraordinazy 
ſceats or (mells, it preſageth Rain. i > ix 
If the water, being formerly very clear, change to be dim or thick, of it Mae: 
it "Ignifics Rain. | 
If Dews lie long ina morning og the Graſs, &c. it ſignifies fair wea- 
ther, the Air then being more ſerene, and nor of an attraQive or ſpongy 
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If Dews riſe or vaniſh ſuddenly and early inthe morning, it prelages 
Kain. | | 

If Marble ſtones, Metals, 8&c. appear moiſt; it indicat:s the Inclinati- 
on ol the Air to be-moiſt, and ſubjet ro Rain. 

But if in a"Morning a dew be on the Glaſs in the Window, and on the 
inſide, it ſignifies. a ſerene and cool Air, and inclinable to drought. 
of the Sea, If the Sea appear very calm with a murmuring noile, it ſignifies Wind. 

If on the ſurface of the Sea, you diſcern whicetroth like um o Crowns 
or Bracelets, it ſignifies Wind ; and the more plain!y they appear, the 
greater will the Wind and Tempetts be. ; 

If the Waves {well without Winds, or the Tide riſe higher, or come 
aſhore more {wift than uſual, it preſageth Winds. 


cms 


SECT. lIL 


Of Obſervations and Prognoſticks taken from Beaſts. 


T is a thing worthy of admiration and conſideration, how the Beaſts 

[| of the Field, Fowls of the Air, &c. ſhould be capable of fo preat 

a degree of knowledge and underſtanding, as to foreſee the diferent 

changes and varieties of ſeaſons ; and not trom common obſcrvations, as 

man doth, but from a certain in(tinCt of Nature, as 1s moſt evident. 

0} Beeves o Several {ignifications of the change of Weather are taken from the 

Ame, Te different poſtures of theſe Beaſts; as, if they lie on their right ſide, or 

K look towards the South, or look upwards, as though they would ſnuff up 
the Air according to the Poet, 


Steers viewing Heaven, of Rain will Fudgment make, 
And at wide Noſtrils the Preception take. 


It is obſerved that in a herd cf theſe Breaſts, as they are on their 
March towards their Paſtures in a Morning, if the Pull lead the Van 
and keep back his company that they go not before him, it isa Pronoſtick 
of rain or Tempeſtuous weather, but it be be carclels and let them go at 
random, the contrary. 

Or if they eat more than ordinary, or lick their Hoots all about. 


Convenit inſtantes prenoſcere protinus Imbrer, Avien. 
Rain follows forthwith. 


— If they run to and fro more than ordinary, flinging and kickingy and 
extending their 'Tails, Tempeſts uſually follow. 


of Sheep. If Sheep feed more than ordinary, it fgnifies Rain ; or if the Rams 
Skip up and down, and eat greedily. 
of Kjds. If Kids leap or ſtand upright, or gather together 1a Flocks or Herds, 


and feed near together, it preſageih Rain, 


It 
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li rhe Aile bray more than ordinary, or without any other apparent 9 A. 
cane, ir prelageth Rain or Winds. , 
1 Dogs howl, or dig holes in the Earth, or ſcrape at the Walls of the of Doge. 
houſe, &c. more than uſual, they thereby prefage death to ſome perſon 
i that houſe, if fick3 or at leaſt Tempeſtuous weather to ſucced. 
If the hair of dogs ſmell ſtronger than uſual, or their guts rumble and 
make a noiſe, it preſageth, Rain or Snow ; ' or they tumble up and 
down. | 
The Cat by waſhing her face, and putting her foot over her Ear, fore- %f Gat. 
ſhews Rain. 
Ii hath been anciently obſerved, that before the fall of a. houſe, the 9f ice and 
Rats and Mice have forſaken it. Rats. 
The ſquecking and skipping uptand down of Mice and Rats portend 
Rain, 


Parvi cum ſtridunt denique Mares, Avien, 
Cum geſtire ſolo, cum ludere forte videntar, | 
Portenaunt craſſo couſargere Nubilg Celo. 


Of all Creatures, the Swine is moſt tronbled againſt Wind or Tempeſts, of Swine. 


which make Countrey-men think that only they fee the Wind. 
They uſually ſhake Straw in their mouths againſt Rain : ' As Yirgil. 


Ore ſolutns 
Immundi meminere ſues jatFare Maniplos. 


If they play much it ſignifies the ſame. 


SE CT. IV: 


Of Obſervations and Prognoſticks taken from  Fopl. 


S Beaſts, ſo Birds have a certain fore-ſight ofthe change of weather, 
and alterations of the ſeaſons,and eſpecially wattr-Fowl ; which if they 
f;e or gather together in great flights, and from the Sea or great wa- 
ters haſten tothe banks or ſhore, and there ſport themfelves, it denotes 
Winds 3 moreeſpecially if ig themorning. 
If the Breaſt-bone of a Duck be red, it ſignifies a ſong Wiater; if 
white, the contrary. | 
Duck and Geeſe, &c. picking their Wings,' wafhing themſelves much, 
or cackling much, ſignifies Rain. | 
: AlſoSea-fowl ſeeking after freſh waters, ſignify an open' or wet ſea- 
on. 


ls : 


Tam varias Pelagi wolucres, &+ QUE— 
Dalcibas in ftagnis rimantur, ec, 
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Allſorts of Various Sea fowl, which in Ranks, 
Haunt Brittiſh Lakes, or Crown the watr y Banks, 
With ſprinkled water then their Hings belave, 
And now their heads they level with the Have, 
Or under Water thou maiſt ſee them dive, 

And in their ſportfall waſhing vainly ſtrive, 

— —Foul Feather threat. 


If they betake themſelves to great Waters, it- preſageth cold; if W- 
ter-fowl forſake the Water, it ſignifieschat Winter is at hand. 
Of Land-fows If Zand-Fowl gather towards the Water, and ſhake their Wings, 
_— noiſes, and waſhing themſelves, it portendeth Tempelſts at 
and, 
If ſmall Birds gather together in Flocks, it Ggnifies cold and hard wea- 
ther at hand. 
If Birds ſeek ſhelter in Barns or Houſes more than uſual, it preſages 
_ coldand hard weather. 
If Birds fly haſtily to their Neſts, and forſake their Meat, it foreſhew- 
eth Tempeſts. : 
Ifin Froſty weather Birds ſeek obſcure places, and ſeem dull and heavy, 
it fignifieth a ſudden Thaw. 
The early appearance of Ficld-fares, or other Forreign Winter-fowl, 
preſageth a hard W inter. 
Rooks, Owls, Jays, or ſuch like wild fowl, frequenting a Town more 
than uſual, preſage Mortality and Sickneſs to that place. 
of the Heron. _ Heron ſoar high, ſeemingly even to the Clouds, it ſignifies 
wind. 
If the Heron ftand Melancholly on the Banks, it fignifies Rain. 
If the Heron cry in the night as ſhe flies, it preſageth Wind. 
Of the Zjte- Ttthe Kite ſoar high, it ſignifies fair weather, 
If they make more than ordinary noiſe or crying for Prey, it preſageth 
Rain. 
of the ve, If the Crow hath any interruption in her Note, like the Hiccough, 
or Croak with a kind of ſwallowing, it ſignifieth Wind and Rain. 


The Wicked Crow aloud foul-weather threats, 
When alone on dry ſands ſhe proudly jets. 


Rooks or Crows gathering together in Flocks, and forſaking their meat, 


ſignify Rain, | 
- . The Raves or Crow Creeking clear, and reiterating her Note, ſigni- 
fies fair weather. AE 7 
of Spares; If Sparrows chirp earlier, or more than uſual, it ſignifies Wind and 
Rain. 
of the F4y. If Jays gather together in Flocks, it ſignifies Rain and Tempeſtuous 
Weather. 
Of Bots. If Bats fly abroad after Sun-ſet, it ſignifies fair weather. 


ofthe on. If Owls whoop at night, it ſignifies fair weather. 


—— 
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nn ———m—— Nor tb Owl foretelling Rain 

From the high Roof, obſerving Photbus ſet, 

Will Idly thes Notturnsl Notes repeat. iis 
She will not ſing againſt Rain. 


The early ſinging of the Wocd-Lark, ſignifies Rain. : of the Whod- 
If the Swallow fy low, and near the Waters, it preſageth Rain. The a py 
coming of the Swallow is a true preſage of the Spring. ; 
If the Cock crow morethan ordinary, eſpecially in the Evening, or if 9 #« Geet. 
Poultry go early to Rooſt, it ſignifies Rain. A 
There is a ſmall Bird of the ſize and near of the Shape of a A/errin, 
that at ſome times flies very near the water and near unto the Boats that 
paſs, which is-a moſt ſure Pogo ft of Tempeſtuous weather, never 
appearing but againft ſuch weather, as hath been conſtantly obſerved by 
the Boatmen in their paſſages over Severy, and on the Channel between 


Virgil. 


the Ife of Wight and the main Land, 
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Of Obſervations and Prognofficks from Fiſhes and Inſefts. 
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] _— or other Sea-Fiſh leap in a calm, it ſignifies Wind and 9 SeFiPb. 
ain. : 
If great numbers of the Fry of Fiſhare generatedin Lakes or Ditches 9 Fb** 
_ Fiſh rarely come, it preſageth ſcarcity of Corn, or death of 
artle. | 
If Fiſh leap more then ordinary in Ponds or Rivers, it preſageth 
Winds and Rain. ! ' FA 
Great quantities of Frogs, ſmall or great appearing at unuſual times, Of Frge 
and in unuſual places,. preſage t Dearth of Corn, -or great Sickneſs 
to follow in that place where they appear. | 
The Croaking of Frogs more than uſual in the Evening, ſignifies 
Rain. | 
x The early appearing of Snakes, ſignifies a dry Spring, and a hot 9f S=aten 
ummer. , | | 
If they play much in the Water, it ſignifies Rain, 
If the Ant bring forth her Epps, it m_—" Rain. oF «vn 
If Bees fly, not far, but hover about home, it preſageth Rain; or if of Brees, 
they make more haſte home than ordinary, a Storm is at hand. 
"If Gnats, Flies or Fleas bite more keenly than at other times, it ſig- 
NES a l 
nats or Flies ſwarm or gather together in multitudes before Sun- of $0 Fys 
ſet, it preſageth fair weather. oy ore us Fm: 
Swarrms of Gnats or Flies in 7 Us ſignifies Rain. | 
Q<qy Tf 
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g - If greater umbers of Flies or Locufts appear 1 more chan-ordinar , it 
ſignificth Sickneſs gr Mortality to, Man or Beaſt, and alſo ſcarcity ot gy in 


and Fruits. 


| Tl early appearance of cheſe, 07 any other 5 ; 
ſageth a hox. ana Gehl Sur {KS + Mia ny othe Ins ig he pring, pre 

Of Spiders. "If the Spiders un OT Nhek Webs, Tempeſts _. 

Aviea Hy — folvit Arante « coſe, 


Mox term efares >: #h bila 4 ffs hr” | 


If Spiders fall from their Webs; 'of fro, vi ls, it ſignifies Rain, 
i f Spigh: io ſind Webs ap Re tht &A ONERs 


in and Weaye th tt Frm, it Regs bh. 


HER ws 


"Ther meaning » hereof I preſume may be, BY whilſt a arc at 
their evening winter works, by diſcerning Spiders weaving their Webs, 
Orbuſic aboutthe houſe, or by dilceraing Muſbrooms in their. 
or Lamps or ſparkling = in them, they "A 2 thence prelage foul wea- 


ther to be at hand. 
Claſſes, Ge. The great appearances of Chaffers, or other Inſet, although they 
denote a preſent time of Plenty, yet are the o Omens of a future time of 


Sy nr, Dry a hd 
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of Tres and aves Of LIT and a any ſcaſihle 
Pac bes Eran i Ties oro was Be? Thiltles ng 
other Plans fling in the; Air, 4 aging og the Water pre- 
age Wind, | and ſometimes K Yeh 
FR > 67G long logs obIyr v4 ed, 29% 
——_—_— — -B vo 4 L 
ay Fs choy fo þ t 1: of bebold,, pee 
Or Plamgs pom 0B the : hownding wes, 


Treſeyiclolg ts leave: 'it foreſhews In. 
T7 Hh ardent Si Nl Mat: i rſt ong and hard; H#inter. 


07 TH EN -apP bop rey hg ET OT hive cede It © hideo prelage Plenty ; bus 
if —_ SCApRUEN " 
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If Trees bear but little Fruit, it uſually preſageth Plenty; and if much, 
Scarcity. But this Rule is not alu ays certain. 
If the Broom be full of Flowers, it uſually fignifieth Plenty. 


Obſerve when firſt the Nuts begin 10 bloom, 
And flouriſhing, bend the tender Branch ; if theſe 
Prove fruitfull, ſuch ſhall be thy Corn's encreaſe, 
And in great heat huge Harveſts ſhall be found ; 
But if with ſwelling Leaves the ſhades abound, 
Then ſhalt thou thraſh a Chaffy ſtalk in wain. 


This obſervation hath proved forthe moſt part true for ſeveral years 
now paſt, asin 1673, 1674, there were but few Nuts, and cold and 
wet Harveſts, in 1675, and 1676, were plenty of Nuts, and: heavy 
and dry Harveſts, but more eſpecially in 1676, was a great ſhew of 
Nuts, anda very hot and dry harveſt fucceeded. 

The ſudden.growth of Muſhrooms preſageth Rain. 


Et fi nofturnis ardentibus undique teſtis Avienus. 


J Concreſcant fungi——protinus Imbres. 


If Coals of Fire ſhine very clear, it preſageth Wind. = 

If the Fire in Chimneys burn whiter than uſual, and with a murmu*« _ 
ring noiſe it denoteth Tempeſts. 

It the Flame waveto and fro, it ſignifieth Wind. The ſame doth the 
Flame of a Candle: 


—I flammis emicet ignis Avicnus, 
Effluus, ant Iucis ſubſtantia langueat ultro, 
m——Protings Imbres. 


If Bunches like 2y/rooms grow on the wick of the Candle or Lamp, 
it preſageth Rain. 

If fire ſhine much, or ſcald, or bura more than ordinary, it preſageth 
cold : the contrary denoteth the contrary. 

If wood crackle or breath more than uſual in the Fire, it ſignificth 
wind: if Flame caſt forth many ſparkles, it ſignifies the ſame. 

if the Oyl in the Lamps ſparkle, it ſignifies Rain. 

If Aſhes coagulate or grow in Lumps, it ſignifies the ſame. 

If the fire in cold weather burn violently, and make a noiſe like the 
treading of Snow, it uſually Jurgen Snow. 

If Salt become moiſt, it ſignifies Rain: The ſame if the Rain raiſe 
bubbles as it falls, or if the heat of the Sun be more than ordinary, or 
Worms come out of the Earth , or Moles dig more than uſual. 

If after Rain come a cold wind, it ſignifies more Rain. 

If in time of great cold the Air grow thick, and the cold abate, or if 
there be a dry cold without Froſt, or if there appear ſigns of Cold in ſigns 
of Rain, it preſageth Snow. 

It is uſual that-a dry Autwmyn precedes a windy Minter : a windy 
Winter, a rainy Spring ; a Tainy ring, a dry Summer 3 a dry Summer, 
a windy Autumn. 

It is obſerved, that how far the Froſt penetrates the Earth in the Win- 
ter, the heat ſhall in the Summer. Q q 2 Many 
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Increaſe of the 
FH00n. 


—— 


Many are of opinion that the Air and time of the Moon is to be conli- 
dered in ſeveral Rural Afairs : As that the increaſe is the moſt fit and beit 
time for the killing of Beaſts : And that young Cartle fallen in the In- 
creaſe are the firreſi to wean3 and that it is the beſt time toplant Vines, 
and other Fruit-trees ; to graft and to prune lean Trees, and cur Woud ; 
to ſow Herbs and gather Tillage, and cut Meadows. 

That at the Full Mooa itis beſt ro fly Hawks, take Marrow, and take 
Shell-fiih, &c. 

That at the Decreaſe it is beſt co geld young Cattle, to ſell durable 
Timber, to gather fruits, ſaw and cut Corn, and lay up Corn; toprune 
grols Trees, to gather Grafts and Seeds, and to ſow Cucumbers, Melons, 
Onions, and Artichoaks. 
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SIGNIFICATIONS 
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Uſed in ſeveral Places of , 


ENGLAND: 


And alſo the Names of ſeveral 


ſosTnuUnEnTa and MaTtrerIais 
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And other Intricate Expreſſions diſperſed in our 


Rural Authors. 
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RE/ 


His Di&tiona dc any other part of this Book, 

may be thought s S ans 3 it being intended 

only, for the my | Hooheadines, they Jr. all others 

beſt underſtand the Terms, and their ſeveral ſignifications ; 

ſo that herein we ſeem to inflrut thoſe that are ow able to 

teach-us ;- which might be true” if they all” ſpate the ſame 

& nguage But there is ſuch a Babel of Confuſion, as well 

ir Terms and Names of things, as there is in the Pra 

Bice of the Art of Agriculture it ſelf, that remave a Hus: 

bandman but fifty, or an hundred Mules from the place where 

he hath conſtantly exerciſed his Husbandry to another, . and he 

ſhall, not; only gdpyre e their Method and Order in Tilling the 

Land, but alſo at their ſtrange and uncouth "Sunes.. and 

Terms, by which y' - term their Utenſils, Inftraments, or 

Materials they uſe, ſo much differing from thoſe uſed in the 
Country where he dwells. 

Alſo our ſeveral Authors that have Written of this Sub- 
ject, very much differ in the Appellation of ſeveral things, 
they generally ſpeakmg in "their Writings—the- L1newge- of 
the Place and Age they lived in that their Books read in 
another part of the Country, or in ſucceeding times, ſeem 
either Fabulous or” Intricate. Wherefore, that our Au- 
thors and this preſen® Tra may be the better un- 
derſtood, and that one Country-man may; underfland' what 
another means in a remote place z 8 Phe here given 

you! 
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To the Reader. | we 


_— —— 


-. 


you the Interpretation and Signification of ſuch Words and 


Terms that I remember I have read or heard ; which I hope 
may ſatizfie -a#d ſupply that defe of fuch4 a Didtionnry 
that hath teen ſo. long complained of. ﬀf- any Terms are - 
wanting, or not rightly Interpreted, I dejire you to canſider 
the place you live in, where perhaps may be ſome Terms uſed 
or ſo Inerfeted that are "not k tn any other place of 
England, which my I hope ſufficiently excuſe my Ignorance 


of them; or elſe t 7? may be Terms ſo univerſally under- 


ood, that they ne 


no Interpretation ; as Wheat, Rye, Carr, 
Waggons, vc. E 
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RUS TICK. TER M'S'&. 
Dc: ok 
A 43 ' pos: 
Nes, or Awnes; the Spires or Beagds of Barley, or ther Bearded 


Grain. 

AblaFation 18 one of the ways of Grafting ; that is, weaning the Cion 
by degrees from its Mother ; being not wholly to be cut r erefrom' rill 
It be firmly united to the Stock on which it is grafted. © 

Ablaqueation is the taking away the Earth, or uncovering the Roots 6f 
Trees. 

An Acre is one hundred and fixty ſquare Lug, or Pearch of Land, at 
ſixteen foot and a half to the Perch ; but of Coppice-wood eighteen 
- foot to the Perch is the uſual allowance. But an Are ſometimes 1 1s eſti- 
mated by the proportion of Seed uſed onit; and ſo varies RE 
to the Richneſs or ſterility of the Land, 

An Acreme of Land is ten Acres, 

A Welſh Acre is uſually two Exgliſh Acres. 

An Aaas is a ſharp tool made different from an Ax, and: more conyent- 
ent for the cutting of the hollow fide of any Board .or Timber ; thth 
as the Coopers generally make uſe of.” - De 

Aftermath, the after- graſs or ſecond movipgs, of graſs, 'or gjabo or ſtubble 

. cut aſter Corn. 

Agriculture, The Tilling « or he G. of Land. 

Alp, a Bulfinch. ; 

— a Hive of Bees. 

Aptary, a place or Gourt where the Bees are kept. _ 
An Aquadu@F, a water.courle or Carriage. for, Water. db OR 
Aquaticks, Plants delighting in the Water. we & 2 
To Are, to Plough, from the Latin, ro. 1.1 AQ 
An Ark, a large Cheſt to put Fruit or Corn in, from the Latin word hrs 
Arder;,” Fallowings or Plowings of Ground. 


x Ky I 


Aromatichs Plants Odoriferous, or having a Spicy ſine{l// ''''' © 109 
» , R x F : 


T9 \ 
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Om, 


314. Ditimarium Room: 


Avenues Ways« or Paſſages, or Rows or Walks of Trees. 
_ ſignifies a —_— Beaſt, from whence comes the Law word, 
ver 


wt Hee «hong « GT Pafturag for Cath eſpecially the Edifh or 


Aviar), a phy wereBirds are kept, or doreſort unto. 
Aumbry, a Country Word for a Cup-board to keep. ViQuals in. 
axletree, or 'Aﬀis ; that Which the Wheel of a Gart, or ſuch "OS mo- 


veth on, 


L 


B<&.: or Bigg, the Udder of a Cow, in ſome hw is called the Cows 


Bag. 
Balks, Ridges or Banks. And ſometimes Poles or Rafters over out-hous 
ſes or Barns. - 
Boyms, Yeaſt or filing fed ih fertnenting, Ale, Beer Brefd, &c. 
Berth, 2 warm place or Paſture for Calves or Lambs, &c. 
Barrow, i is of two ſorts; either a Hand-berrow, or a Hheet barrow. 
Barton, a Back-ſide. 
Baver, Bruſh Faggots made with the Bruſh at leogth. 


Beck, a 1yulet. 
eeff Pings, Re Rf Mak from the Cow after Calvinig. 
Beetle, or 24. a wooden Inſtrument wherewith they diive Wedges, 


Pikes 
Beverage, qrngs or mingled Drink. 


4 Bigg Bizzey a Papor Teat. 
F is an edg-tool, at the end of a ſtale of # hanidle ; if ſhot, then it 


1s called a bill: 3 if long then a Hedging-bill. 
A Bilard is in ſome places __ for an itaperfert or Baſtard Capon. 
A Bitn, a place made of Boards toput Corn in. 
Hef, Cora is faid to be blaſted Shen it is poor and thin ia the Ear, with 
ittle Flower in it. 
Blight, See Mildew. 
Blith, yielding Milk. 
Bole, or Books the main Body ofa Tree 
Booſe, in ſome places uſed for an Ox-Seatt r Cow-Stall. 
Boot, neceffary Timber of Wood for neceflary uſes ; as Plough-bovt, Houſe- 


Pers Oh $1 Faſt-wind. 


Bouds, Weevills or Popes, InſeQs breeding 1 in Malt. 

Bow, an Ox-bow or Yoak. 

Bragget, a Drink made with Honey and Spice, much uſed in Wales, hehe 
and Lexceſbire. 

Braken, or Brake, Fern. . 

A Braxdrith, a Trevet or other Ironto feta Velle! 6h over the Fite. 

_— Buck, or French-wheat 3 2 Summier-graid, deligiting in Wattie- 


A wel -Plough, a ſort of FPloygh driven of tmaih force with ones Breaſt, 
eommonly uſed in arp E ah in Burh-beating. 


A Beech, or Breck, paryy 
Brim, 


. Iz 
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Brim. A Sow is ſaid to goto Brim when ſhe goes to Boar. 

To Brite or bright Barley, Wheat, and other Grain; and Hops are 
{aid to brite when they are over-ripe, and ſhatter. 

_ or brouce, or brutte the tops of the Branches of Trees that Cattle 
uſually feed on. s 

To Buarn-beat, Vide Den-ſhire. 

A Bud, a weaned Calf of the firſt year, becauſe the horns are then in 
the Bud. 

Bulchin, a Calf. 

Bullen, Hemp-ſtalks pilled. 

Bullimony, or Bullimong, a mixture of ſeveral ſorts of Grain, as Oats, 


Peaſe and Vetches. 


Byſhel, in ſome places it is taken for two Strike, or two Buſhels, and 


ſometimes for more. - 
Addow, a Jack-daw. : 
A Carre, Woody moiſt Boggy-ground. 

Caſings or Cowblakes, Cow-dung dryed and uſed for fewel as it isin many 
places where other fewel is ſcarce. | 

Cartwright, one that makes Carts, Waggons, &c. ys 

Catch-land, is Land which is not certainly known to what Pariſh it be: 
longeth, and the Parſon that firft gets the Tythes of it enjoys it for that 
year, it ſeems there is ſome of this Land in Norfolk. 

To Cave, or Chave, is with a large Rake, or ſuch like Inftrument, to di- 
vide the greater from the leflerz as the larger Chaff from the Corn 
or ſmaller Chaff. Alſo larger coals from the leſſer. 

Ceres, the Goddeſs of Corn, Seeds and Tillage: alſo the Title of one of 
the Books of Mr. Res, treating of Seeds. | 

Chaff, the Refuſe, or Duſt in winnowing of Corn. 

Champion, Lands not incloſed, or large-Fields, Downs or places without 
Woods or Hedges. ; 

Cheeſ lip, the bag wherein Houſe-wives prepare, and keep their Runnet of 


Rennet for their Cheſe, _ ng 
Chitting, the Seed is ſaid to chit when it ſhoots firſt its ſmall root in the 


Earth. | 
Cider, or Cyder, a drink made of the juyce of Apples. 
A Cideriſt, one that deals in Cider, or an affeQer of Cider. 
Clogs, pieces of Wood, or ſuch .like, faſtaed about the Necks, or to the 
Legs of Beaſts, that they run not away. -_ | 
A Cock, is of Hay or Corn laid on heaps to preſerve it againſt the extremis 
ties of the weather. STIR. K Ls a | 
Codware, ſuch Seed or Grain that is contained in'Cods, as Peaſe, Beans, &c. 
Coke, is Pit-Coal or Sea-Coal burned or converted into the nature of Char« 
coal. HON 
Cole, Cale, or Kea, Coleworts from Canli. | 
A Cole-fire, is a parcel of Fire-wood let up for lgle or uſe, containing when 
it is burnt a Load of Coals. Hr" aac 4' WO, | 
Collers about the Cattles necks, by the ſtrength whereof they draw. 
A Comb, in ſome places it is ſaid to be a Valley betweea Hills, and in ſome 
placesa Hill or Plain between Valleys. 
Come, The ſmall Fibres, or Tails of Malt. 
Compas, or Compoſt, Soil for Land, Trees, &c. 
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Coniferons Trees, are ſuch that bear Cones, or Clogs, as the Fir, Pine, &c. 
A Conſervatory, a place to keep Plants, Fruits, &c. in. 

A Coemb or Coumb of Corn, is a meaſure containing four Buſhels, or half 
_ a Quarter- DD is 

Coppice, Copiſe, or Coofes The ſmaller ſort of Wood, or Uader-y00d. 
A-Cord oft Wood is ſet out as the Coal-fire, and contains by meaſure four 
' foot in breadth, four foot in heighth, and eight foot in length, | 
A Coſſet, Lamb or Colt, or Cade Lamb or Colt, that is, a Lamb or Colt 

fallen and brought up by hand. 
Covert, a {hady place for Beaſts. 


A Cowl, a Tub of Pail. 
A Cradle, is a frame of wood fixed to a Sythe for the mowing of Corn, 


" and cauſes it to be laid the better in fwarth ; anditis then called aCy«- 


ale Sythe. 
Crap, in ſome places Darnel is ſo: ealled, and in ſome ſignifies Buck- 


wheat. ; 
A Cratch, a Rack for Hay or Straw. Vide Rack, 
A wg af caftheh Pot. ' 
A Croft, a ſmall Inclolure. 


Cranes, old Eaws. 08 
ro rotob, the Torked part of a Tree, wiefullin many cafes of Husbandry; 


Crow, or Crowe of Iron 3 an Iron Bar with an end flat. 
To Cultivate, to Till. | 
fares TILNe | 
ulver, a Pigeon of Dove thence Calverhouſe, 
A Curry-comb, an Iron comb wherewtth they kemb Horſes. 
A Cartilage, a Gate-room'or Back-fide. 
A Cys, a young Tree or Slip {pringing'fzom en old. 


D 


Allops, i term ufed in'fome places for Patches or Corners of Graſs 

' ox. Weeds among. —ven. | 

«acl, Coctle-weed, injurionsto Corn. 

To Denſbire, is to cut off.the Turt of Land ; and when it is dry, to lay 
it on heaps and burn it. 


Wo wbeetodig 
A Dibble, an Inftrument wherewith they make holes for the ſetting of 


AM eV wy Eſex d Suffolk for a deep dintorifu 
okey a Worg-pled 10 Ejjex and uJſoik (OT 2 GeEP Urfitoriturrow. 
A.Paoot, ,a-great D Ik or mound berween the Plougtied 'Lands-in common 


Fields. | : 
Dredge, Oats and Barley mixed, 


root, : time of dry. eacher. 2 
Dug ofa ap Thats. the Cows Feat.” LIT 
A -Davg-fork -is-g 'Toal of three Tines or. Pikes, for the beater caſting of 


b » 
_— 


To 
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TO Ear or Are, to Plough or Fallow. 
Earning, Ru _w_ —_— they he a Milk into Cheeſe. 
Eadiſh, Eadiſh, Etch, Erſp, or Eegraff, the latter Paſture, 
comes after Mowing or Reaping. if Real the 
To #Zage, to Harrow. . 
Eiifice, Building. 


Exifaeats, Cattle taken in to graze, or be fed by t 
Elden, that which in ſome places is called Ollet or $M Kath. 


'The Elder, the Udder of a Cow or other Beaft. 

£ſpaliers, Trees planted in a curious order againſt a Frame, for the bourx 
ding of Walks, Borders, 8c. 

Exoticks, Forreign Plants, not growing uaturally ig our Eogliſh Soy]. 


F. 


6 ins Fafbw, to are Land fy P ghing, | 
for Seed. hus may you fallow, twi-fal OW, af fe Plovghe 


RF 15, Once, twice, Or _ Plough it before 7 1 

Fan is an inftrument that by 1 its motion a caulgth 

ful in the Winnowing of Corn. : Ving- KE 

A Farding-Land, or Farmndal of Laps, is the f, pars of, 

A Fathom of Wood i isa _—_ of Wood ſet out, Uhereal re Dey a Caal 
Fire. 

Eo Foxtter. Thraſhers are fad &0 faylter, when 4 thraſh 
over the Corn again. when ey S FF brat 


Feabes, or Fea-berries, Gaolebenies 
Fenny, Boggy, Mouldy, as fenny cheeſe, or mouldy cheeſe. 
To Ferment ; that is, to cauſe Beer, Cider, jor Mira 

That the Dregs or impurities may be Dh upmareor ow 
Fermentation, fuch working. 

, Bouicful, 

Fentiliey, wu 1 FO & FY 
Fetters are uſually ma ron, ang Ran aut wat 
 #hey leap not, ar run away. ſe 
Fewel, any combuſtible matter wherewith a. fire is mags, . 
Filly, a She-colt. 
Fimble Hemp, that is the yellow early Hemp. 
Flaggs, the ſurface of the Earth which they pare off to burn, or the uppet 

'Tur 
Fayl, a thraſhing Taſtrument. | 
A Fleak, a Gate ſet up in a gap. 


Floatipg, or drowning, Or age of . 
' Gheeſe, is-the ſeparating .the roar 
Flora, the Goddeſs of Flowers. ot | 


Treatiſe of Blowers. 


at 


9 Geary ,of A 


Fel exgnn 
Fodder, Hay, Straw, or ſuch like fon Cattle, 


BY 
\ A Fogg, a thick Miſt, and in ſome places ſignifies long gra ; 
'1n Paſture till Winter. 6 34maiajeg 


Woien, YFurzen, or Fuzen, Nouriſhmeat, Nunn rae etl 


abundance, and Riches. 1h Bob x 
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Foifty, Muſty. py 

Fork. There are ſeveral ſorts of them; ſome of Wood, ſome of Iron 
ſome for Hay, others for Corn, &c. | : 

To Foyl, that is, to fallow Land in the Summer, or Auturne 

A Fofs, a Pit. | 

Fragrant, — pleaſantly. 

Frith, underwood, or the ſhroud of Trees. . 

A Frower, an edge-tool uſed in cleaving Lath. 

A. Fuaaer of Lead, a load, or Spiggs of fixteen hundred weight. 

Furrow, the low Fall or drain in Land, cither left by the Plough, 6p 
otherwiſe made. | 


G. 


| 'ﬀN Gap, an open place ina Hedge, or ſuch like, 


A Garner, a Granary toput Corn in. 
A Garth, a Yard or Backſide. 
Gawn OF Goan, Aa Gallon. | 
eopgicks, belonging to Husbandry or Tillage ; as Yirgils Georgicks, his 
-'Books of Husbandry. of. 
Germins, young ſhoots of Trees. 
Germination, a budding forth. 
A Gill. Vide Berk, 
A Gimmer Lamb, or Gammer Lamb, an Ew Lamb. 
Olandiferons, bearing Maſt. 
To Glean,.to pick up or gather the ſhattered Corn. 
A 0vad, a ſmall ſtaff or rod witha ſharp Iron pin at the-end thereof, es 
quicken Horſes or Oxen in their Motion. « 
A Geoff, or Goffe, aMow or Reck of Corn or Hay. 
A Gool, a Ditch. | 
'To Gore, to make up ſuch Mows or Recks. 
Gof,, or Gorſe, Furzes. © 
A Gratton, Eddiſh or Erſh. 
A Gripp or Gripe, a {mall ditch or cut athwart any Meadow or Arabls 
_ Land, to drain the ſame. | 
Groats, Oats after the Hulls are off, or great Oat-meal. 
A Grove, or Groove, a deep Foſs or pit ſunk into the ground to ſearb 
for Minerals, &c. 
Grubbage., See Mattock, 


£< 


H. 


O Hack, that is tocut up Peaſe or other hawy ſtuff .by the Roots, or 
to cut nunbly any thing. 
To Hele, or Hewl, to draw. 
HAarneys, Ropes, Collers, and other accoutrements fitted to Horſes, ot 
other , for their drawing. 
Hatches, Flud-gates placed in the water to obſtruQ its Current, 
A Huttock, a Shock containing twelve ſheaves of Corn, 
Hever, Oats. - EH ANTE © 
@vs, the fruit of the white thorn. 
\ Her or Now, an Iron Inftrument for hacking up of weeds. An Hen 
* is fometimes a cloſe of Land. * Flaws, 
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Hawn, the ftalks of Peaſe; Beans, or fuck like. 

—_— that which is ploughed overthwart at the ends of the 6ther 
Lands, 

An Heck, SR —_— a grate to take them ia. 

Heckle, an Inſtrument uſed ttt the trirtenitig and bertefting of He 
Flax for the Spinner, by dividity ie You or Hans Fe = 7 iagy 

Helm, is Wheat of Ry6 ſtraw mnbtuifed by thralhicg or otherwiſe, and 
bound in bundles ſor Thatcliing. ; 

Heps, the fruit of the Black-thorn. 

Hepbage, The Feeding, Graling, or Mowing of Land. 

Heyrs, Young Timber-trees that are uſually left for Standifs ia the felling 
of Copſes. 6d. $408 

Hide-bound, a Diſeaſe whereunto Trees as well as Cattle are ſubjeR. 

A Hind, a Servant in myerr | 

Hitveb, a titcts Hill, xs # Hop-hitf, && : :-- | 

i in fottie plates Switte are fo cealted I {5me places young Weas 
thers. | 

A Holt, a Wood. - RS ain | 

id, places in the Waret, 4s Flarhoms, ſiezp holiis in Severs Mil 

olms, &Cc. | 

Fook-Land, Land Tilled and Sowed every yeat. 

A Hoop, a _— A — 3. RIFE. | 

Hopper, wherein they catty d-ceorft at the tit of Sowing: Alfo' 
the bagel Ges =_ py 2 the a + of the Mill, ſg _ 

How, an Inſtrument made like a Coopers Adds, for the cutti 
Weeds iti Gafdehs, Fields, &c. ard awe Beans, %Y &c. ___ 

Hovel, a tfieatn Builfitig of H6le for any ordinary uſe. 

Hoven, Cheſe that is raiſed of ſwelled up. 

Hover-ground, Light-ground. 

Hull, or Hills, the Cf of Corn. | | | NE 

Hurds of Flax or Hemp, are the worſer parts ſeparated from the Tare is 
the Heckling of it, whereby may be made Linnen Cloath. 

Hurdles, made in form of Gates, cither of ſpleeted Timber or of Hazel 
Rods, they either ſerve for gates in Encloſures or ro make Sheep- 
Ft 1 plied 49 ay Gain or foul, fi | 

Hatch, a veſſel of place to lay Gfaift or luch like thing in: alſo « Tra 
made hollow for the taking of Weaſels, or flich like Terming alive, : 

Hut, a ſmall Hovel or Cottage. ' 


Jack, a term ſometimes uſed for a Horſt whereon they faw Wood, 
Famock, Oaten-bread made into great Loves. 
Iles, or Oiles. Vide Aves. 
An mp, a young Tree. 
Infertile, Barren. 
A Fug, A Cotfith6fi Paſtlite of Meadow. | | 
Tuoculation, the grafting or placing of the Bud of one Tree, into the 
Stock or Branch of another. 
Irrigation, Watering of a Meadow, Garden, &c. 
trroretion, a bedewing or beſprinkling of a Plant. 
Yanemes, that is Land ſown with the ſame Grain that it was ſown with 
the precedent year. ; 
Jorer, 


Ml... 
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| Futey, a term uſed by ſome for the fertile coagulating faltiſh naw of 


the Earth. 
K. 


Arle Hemp ; that 1s, the latter green Hemp. 

Kell, or Kiln, whereon they dry Malt or Hops. 
H K#eve, a Fat wherein they work their Beer or Ale before they Tua it. 
A Kidcrow, a place for a ſucking Calf to lye in, 
A Kyimnel, a Powdring-Tub. 
A #it, a Pall. 
Kyolls, Turneps. . 


Attary, a Dairy-houſe. 
Laire, Layer, or Lieare, Places where Cattle uſually repoſe themſelves 
under {ome ſhelter, the ground being enriched by their Soyl. 

A Z:th, 4 Barn. | 

Zaund, or Lawn ina Park, Plain and untilled Ground. 

A Zeap or Zjb, half.a Buſhel, thence comes a Sced-leap. 

To Leaſe, or Leaze. Fido to Glean. | 

Zentiles, a fort of Grain leſs than Fitches. 

A Lift, a Stile that may be opened like a Gate. 

Litter, Straw, oz ſuch like ſtuff for Cattle to lodge on. 

To Lock, is a term uſed by Drivers in moving the fore-wheels of a Wag- 
gon to and tro. $ 

Zoe, a term uſed in fome places for a cleft of Wood, and in ſome places 
for a long piece or Pole, by ſome for a ſmall Wand or Switch. 

To Zop, to cut off the head-branches of a Tree. 

A Zug, Vide Pearch. 

Zynchet, a certain line of green-{word or Bounds, dividing Arable Land . 
in Common Fields. 


M 


M Ads, a Diſeaſe in Sheep. , 

Manger, the place wherein Beaſts eat Corn, or other ſhort Meat. 

A Maſh, or Meſh; Ground-Corn, or ſuch like, boiled in Water for 
Cattle to Ear. : | 

Maſt, The Feuits of wild Trees, as of Oaks, Beech, &c. 

Matteck, a Tool wherewith they grub Roots of Trees, Weeds, &c. by 
{ome called a Grub-axe, or Rooting-axe. . 

Mature, Ripe. 

A Mannd, A Basket, or rather a hand-basket with two lids to carry on 
ones Arm. | 

A Mayn-Comb, wherewith they kemb Horſes Manes. 

A Meak, wherewith they Mow or Hack Peaſe, or Brake, &c. 

Mere, the ſame as Lynchet. 

Meth, a ſmall kind of Metheglin, 

A Met, a ſtrike or Buſhel. 

A Midading, a Dung-bil. 

Mildew, a certain Dew falling in the Months of Zune and Zuly; which 


being of a viſcous Nature, much impedes the growth or —_ 
0 
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of Wheat, Hops, &c. unleſs a ſhowreof Rain waſh it off. It isalſo very 
{weet ; as appears by the Bees ſo mightily 1nriching their ſtores thereby. 

Mil-houſes, watry places about a Mill-dam. | 

Miſten, or Maflen; Corn mixed, as Wheat, with Rye, &c. 

A Mixen, a Dung-heap. 

A Muzzy, a Qyaguine. 

Mog ſhade, the thadows of Trees, or ſuch like. 

The Mocks of a Net, the Maſhes of a Net. 

Meld, Earth. 

Mounds, Banks or Bounds. 

Mores or Maurs, from the Britiſh word Mavr a Hill, in the Northern 
parts ſignifies high and open places, and from the word Moraſſe ſigni- 
fies in other parts low and boggy places. 

Muck, Dung or Soll. 

Mullock, durt or Rubbiſh. 

Murc, the Husks or Chaft of Fruits, out of which Wine or other Li: 
quors is preſſed. ; | 

Muſt, the new Liquoror Preſſure of Fruits,” before Fermentation, 


» N. 
A Nile, in ſome places eight pound, in ſome ſeven pound, beipg 


of a Hundred. 
Neat, A Heifer, or any ofthe kind of Beeves. 
A Neat-herd, a keeper of Neat, Beeves or Cows. 
Neaving, Yeaſt or Barm. 
A Nope, a Bulohinch. | | EPA 
A Nurſery, aplaceſet apart for the raifing of young Trees or Stocks; 


O. 


Llet, Fewel, the ſame with Eldex. 
Olitory, an Olitory Garden is a Kitchen-Garden, or a Garden 6f 
| Herbs, Roots; &c. for food. ] 
Omy-Land, Mellow Land. 
| Ope-Land, the ſame with Hook-Land. 


O/#, Ooft, or Eeſt ; The ſameas Kell or Kiln. 
Ore-wood, Sea-weeds or Ooſe wherewith they manure their Lang! 
An Ox booſe, an Ox-ſtall, ; 


P. 


Paddle-ſtaff 3 along ſtaffwith an Tron Bit at the end thereof, liks 

f a {mall Spade, much uſed by Molecatchers. 

A Pail, the ſame as a Bucket. 
Palliſede; a ſort of ſlight open Pale or Fence, ſet to beautifie a place or 
Walk. | 

| TR the white excreſcencies of Buds of Sallies or Withy coming before 
the Leaf. 'Þ : 
Pannaze, the feeding of Swine or other Cattle on the Maſt, or other 
Herbage, in Forreſts, a— waa S FN, 4 
d A 
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A Pannel, Pad, or Pack-ſaddle; Kinds of Saddles whereon' they carry 
 burthens on Horſe-back. 

Parterre, or Partir, a name proper to a Garden divided into Beds, Walks, 
and Borders for curious Flowers, Herbs, &Cc. 

Peaſe-bolt, Peaſe-hawm, or Straw. 

Pedware, Pulſe. | 

Penſtocks, See Hatches. 61 | 

A Perch, or Lug is ſixteen foot and a halt Land-meaſure, but is uſually 

eighteen foot to meaſure Coppice-woods withal. 

A Piggin, A Payl with one handle ſtanding upright. 

A Pike, a Fork or Prong of Iron. 

A Pile, & Parcel of Wood, two whereof make one Cole-bre. | 

A Piſcary, a liberty of Fiſhing, or a place where Fiſhes are confined. 

A Pitch-fork, or Pick-fork ; the ſame with Pike, | 

A Plough, a term uſed in the Weſtern parts for a Team of Horſe or 

.'Qxen. 

A Plough-nright, one that makes Ploughs. 

Podas, the Cods or ſhells of Cod-ware, or any other b$ced. 

Pollard, or. Polinger ; an old Tree uſually lopped. 

To Polk, to beat or thraſh 

Pomona, the Goddeſs of Fruits : Alſo the Title of ſeveral Treatifes of 
Frwt-T xees. 

Pregnant, Full as a Bud, or Seed, or kernel ready to ſprout. 

A Prong, the ſame as Pike. 

To Propagate,, to increaſe or multiply any thing. 

A Propagator, a Planter. | 

To Prune, to trim Trees, by cutting off the ſuperfluous Branches or - 
Roots. 

Packets, Neſts of Cater-pillars, or ſuch like Vermine. 

A Paddock, or Parrock ; a \mall Inclofure. 


Q. "of 


UYincaunx, Is an order of Planting Trees or Plants, that may be in order 
Q every Way. 


” 


Re 


A —_ place made to contain Hay, or other Fodder, for Beaſts to 
eed on. 

To Ree, or Ray; to handle Corn. in a Sieve, ſo as the chaffy or lighter 
part gather to one place. 

Red, is either the long gras that grows in Bens, or watry places, or 
Straw bound up for tharching, by called! Heb. Sce Helm. 

A Reck of Corn, a Mow or heap of Corn, ſo laid for irs. preſervation, 
out of any Barn. 


A Reek-ſtaval, a frame of Wood placed on ſtones, on which ſuch Mow 


FX onda Roſiny, or yielding Roſin. ; 
Rice, The ſhrowds or tops of Frecs, or-feltings of:Coppices. 
A Ride of Hazle, or ſuch like Wood; is-a whole: plump of Spriggs or 
{Frith growing out of the ſame Root _ 
e 
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1 he Rage, the upper.edge of « Bank or other riſing Land. 

A Kiddle, Vide Rudder. 

To Ripple Flax, ro wipe oft the ſeed-veſlels. 

Kiſing, Yeaſt or Barm, 1o called from the manner of its riſing above the 
Ale or Beer. 

A Kock, an Inſtrument generally uſed in ſome parts for the ſpinning of 
Flax or Hemp. 

A Rod. See Perch. 

4 #ofl-r, wherewith they roll-Barley, or other Grain, 
R-0d, a fourth part of an Acre. 

Roh, the rough Coppice-wood, or Bruſhy-wood. 

(oughings. Vide Eaiſp. 

Rowen, Rough Paſture full of Stubble or Weeds, 

Rudder, or Ridder, the wideſt ſort of Sieves for the ſeparating the Corn 
from the Chaff. 

Runnet, a certain ſow'r matter made uſe of by Country Houſe-wives for 
the Coming ( or Coagulation ) of their Cheeſe, 

Raral, Of, or belongin to the Country. 

Ruſticities, Country-Aﬀalirs. 

Ruſtic, Country-like. ; 


A Seam of Corn, eight Buſhels, a Seam of Wood, an horſe-load. 

A Seed lop, Seed leap, or Seed-lip; The Hopper or Veſſel wherein they 
carry their Seed at the time of Sowing. : 

A Sean, a kind of Net or rather Sexe, from the River Seix in Frence. 

A Seen, or Speze, A Cows Teat or Pap. 

A Seminary, a Place where you ſow Seeds for the railing of Trees or 
Plants. 

To Sew, to drain Ponds, Ditches, 8c. or a Cow is a Sew when her Milk 
is gone, 

Shake-time, the ſeaſon of the Year that Maſt and ſuch Fruits fall from Trees, 

A Shard. Vide Gap. 

A Shaw, a Wood that encompaſſes a Cloſe. 

A Shawle, or Shovel. 

A $heat, or Shutt, a young. hog. | | 

A Shed, a place ereced and covered over for ſhelter for the Cattle, or any 
other uſe, againſt a Wall, or other Edifice. 

To Sheer, is ufed inthe Northern parts for to Reap, 

A Sike, a Quillet or Furrow. 

A Shippen, a Cowrhouſe. 

Shock, ſeveral Sheaves of Cora ſet t I. ” 

A Shrape, or Scrape; a place baited with Chaff, or Corn, to intice Birds; 

'To Shroud, to cut off the head-branches of a Tree. 

A Sickle, a toothed Reap-hook. 

S$:le, Filth. 

A Site, or Scite ; a principal Mannor or Farm-houſe. 

S!2zing. Vide Riſing. | : 

To Skid a wheel, to ſtop the wheel with a hook at the deſcent of a hill; 

Skifling, Vide Shed. : — 

A Skepe, or Scuttle ; a flat and broad Basket, made to winnow corii 


withal. | 
Sſ2 A 
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A Shkreyn is an Inftrameat made of Wyre on a Frame, fot the dividing of 
Corn from Duft, Cockle, Ray, &c. Alſo it is uſually made of Lth 
for the — Earth, Sand, Gravel, &Cc. | ; 


- th, the out ſide fappy Planck or Boatd fawn off froth the ſides of Titn- 


ber. 

A' Sled, a thing without Wheels whereon ro lay 4 Plough, or other 
ponderous thing to be drawn. 

A Sluce, a Vent or Drain for Water, TY 

Sneed, or Snead ; The handle of aSythe or ſuth like Tool. 

Souſe, the Offal of Swine. _ | 

Soutage, courle Cloathz of Bagging for Hops, of fuch like. 

A Spade, or Spitter, wherewith they dig or delve: Alfo a Cutting Spade 
whcrewirh they cut Hay, or Corn Miz. 

it Spark of Corn, Ste Reek. 

Stadales, Standils, or Standards; Trees reſery'd at the Fellibg of Woods 


} - 


fer #r0wth for Timber. 
Staile, or Steale, the handle of a Tool. - | 
Sale, a living Fowl, put in any pli6& to allues othier Fowl, where they 
may be taken, 
Stamwood, the Roots of Trees grubbed up. 
Stercoration, Dunging. 
A Stew, a placeto keep Fiſh in for preſeat uſe, 
Sterile, Barren. - 
SMP; StHawor Fodder. a 
A Stound, or Veſſel that fads an-end of Barth or Wood. 
A Stowh, the Bafrdle of any thing ora ſhock of twelve flicaves. 
A Stowre, around ofa Ladder or Hedpe-ſtalte. | 
A $#rik4of Flat; {6 much as is heckled at ohe handfall. Alſo it Ggnifies 
an Inſtrument wherewith they ſtrike Corn in the meaſuring. Alſo it 
if vſedirf Fe Northern parts for a Vitafave containing about a Buſhel, 
Strufares, Buildings. | 
A $:4rk, 4 young Beeve, or Heifer. 
-A Sty, aplace for fatting or keeping Swine. 
Succulation, a Pruning of Trees: 
Succu/ent, Juicy. 
A $411,a tetm uſed for a Plow in the Weſter perts. 
K'$8#þad#le; 4 frail Spide-ſtitff or Inftfarmenc to cleanfe the Plough from 
the clogging Earth. _ © 
To Summer ſtir, to Fallow-Land in'thE Serivimer. oe Þ 
A Suſfingle, a large Girt that Carriers uſe to'bmi@ or faften their Packs 
withall. - 
Snard, Ground is (aid to have? Sway -6t t&heſwarded; when it is' welt 
* '9dwn or Coatedover with Gtaf3vr other Vegetables: 
Swath, or Swarth; Grefs; Corn, of fetl like; as it is laid by the Mower 
from the Sythe. 
To Sreala Hog, to linge a Hog. | 
8wifl, uſed in the Northes ciparts for ſhade; or ſhadow, ſomerimes for a 
. Keeler to Waſhin, —_— on three feet. 
Tv'8$;47/eFld&-aterrit uſed 3 x<dreflers. - 
Swine-herd, a keeper of Swine. 
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ASythe, wherewith they mow Graſs ors Corn: : 
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A Tabern, a Cellar. | Liigild — 

Tare of Flax, the fineſt drels'd p part Kink read y 1 Ir/ the Spine 
Tares, A fort of Grain. "AY 

To Ted, to turn or ſpread new mewn Grafts. * yp avg 


A Teem, or Team ; a certain number of Horſes; - or other for 
the Drought. oo 
Terraſſe, a walk on a Bank or Bul \ | 


Tt The Cows Du by ſome js lea "Eta ks Jan ol þ-8.. 1 p- SIP I, 
purpole. - wider of 


fo Tew-taw-Hemp, to beat or = = gin 18a for that 
A Theave, ani Ew of the fix year et "I 
A Tbhrave 'of Corn contains our PY I" FY S has Ring: of fl 
Sheaves. "_—y LOA 


Tiching, {etting up Turves to dry that they may burn the better, a term 
uſed by the Weſtern Burn-beaters; 

A Tike, a ſmall Bullock or Heifer, 

Tills, Lentils, a ſort of Pulſe. : ee - 

73lth, Soyl,, or other Improvement of Land.-. Pm 

The Here of ra rain ofa Fork. 4E = | 


malf Cattle 

A Tover, or Zo ifet, half a Buſhel. 

A Trammel is an uſual name for a Net, butis in many places uſed for an 
Iron moving lnſtrument 1 in Chimneys, whereon: they bang their Porgo! 
ver the fire. \ % 

A Trenile, a flat Veſſel, by ſome called a Kiver. 

A Troneh, a Veſſel to hold water, &c. to feed Cattle in, &c. or for tho 
beating of Apples for Cider, or the like. 

A Trigg, a Milk-trey or ſuch like. 

A Trundle; a thing made and fet on low wheels to draw heavy burdeng 
on, 

A Trunchion, a piece of Wood cur ſhort like a Quarter-ſtaff. 

A Tumbrel, a Dung-cart. 

V 


Fit, a Veſſel to confaitt Beer, Ale, Cider, or any other Liquor 


in its preparation. 
Lallor, or Vallow, or Yatez a Concaye Mould wherein a Cheeſe is preſ- 


{ed. 
Vehing, ploughing up the Turf, a term uſed by the Weſtern Burn-beats 


. 

Pienkitrion ; The gathering of Grapes, or reaping the Fruit of any 
thing ; as 'of Cherries, Apples, Bees, &c. 

To Yindemiate, to gather the | ame Fruits, 

FVinous, Winy. — ; 

Underwood, Coppice, or any other Wood that is not eſteemed Timber. 

A Yoo, or Furrow of Land. 

Urry ; the blew Clay that is digged out of the Coal-mines, and lies next 
the Coal, being crude and immature, and uſed for ſoiling of Land. 


Utenſils, Inſtruments uſed in any Art, eſpecially Husbandry. 
| W. 
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Hantey. Vide Suſſingle. | 
Wattle, the naked fleſhy matter, that. hangs about a 7urkeys head. 
Wettlet alſo figoify ſpleeted Gates or Hurdles. : 
A Feantl, ayoung Beaſt newly weaned. 
Hhievils. Vide Bouds. © 
A Whisket,a Basket or Skuttle, : 
Hhinnes, Furzes. | | | 
AfFind-row, Hay or Graſs raked in Rows, in order to be ſet up in Cocks. 
Winlace, or Winch ; thatby which any. burden is wound up, or drawn 
::0ut of-a-Well, or other deep place. - | 
To #znow, to ſeparate by Wind the Corn from the Chaft. 
To Winter-rig, to fallow Land in the Winter. 
Wood: Land, Places where much Woods are ; or it's generally taken for 
Countries encloſed. | 
(1:97 © 51S 1 
yo ! 


'A Tate, or Zutt; a Gate. # By | 
A 7oak, is either an Inſtrument for Oxen to draw by, or to put on 


Swine or other unruly creatures, to keep them from running through 
Hedges. 


| Z 
"7 Epgew, Tlte Weſt-wind. 
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ALPHABETICAL 


TABLE 


The Principal Matters before treated of. 


A; 


- 


F the Abele Tree | Page 96 
Aadders ſtinging or biting of 


nekes how to cure 
riculture, what it 1s 
The 4 its divers fignification 
Of the Aaternnus 
Of the Alder-Tree 
Almonds 
iſe, the ordering thereof 


Ants and Ant-hills to deſtroy 222 
Angling _ 256 
The Apiary, its form and manner 181 
A les TI2,101 
The Apple-tree id, 
ril's Obſervations 271 
y arte 119 
Agquatic-Trees 106 109 
Arable Land, its improvement 34 
Arbor Vite 300 
Anrtichoaks x61 
Artichoaks of Feruſalem r65 
The 4fF I71 
Aſper, their ule | 72 
The 4/b, its propagationand uſe 93 
Aſparagus 162 
The Aſper 96 
Auguſts Obſervations 279 
B. 
B Ank-hooks to lay 260 
Barbel to take 261 
Barley 29 
Its uſe $3). 


223 


Barhbaries 116 
Berk of Trees a good Soyl 84 
The Bey-tree 99 


Bat fowling 250 
Beaſts | 170 
Beam. See Horn-Beam and Quick-Beam 
Their ſignification in change of Wea- 
ther 215 


_ Several Beaſts injurious to Husbandry 


Vas 159 
Beans of divers ſorts . 42 


The Beech, it propagation and vſe 92 


Beans calledFrench or Kidney-Beans161 
Bees, the ſeveral ways of ordering them, 
trom Page 179. to Page 197 

Beets 6 

Smalls Birds to deſtroy 21 
The Birch | 95 
Ofmaking and uſing of Bird-lime 243 
4 p 2 Oo 
The — _ 

Blizht to prevent 21 
Befbing 46 
Botling of Cider 141 
Box ro0 
Breen to take 4357 
Brick and Tiles to make 237 
Burk-wheat Ser _ 
Bailding, profitable Experiments there- 
in | 


2 
Earning of Land, or Burn-beatizny 62, 55 
Of Ruſhy and Moffie. Ground 24 
Of Stones, Chalk, &:. 65 


C. Cab; 
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C. 


Abbazes and Coleworts 163 

Carp to take 259 
Carriages in Watering Meaddows 22 
Carts and Faggons, the ſeveral ſorts 231 


Carrots 164 
Caterpillars, to deſtroy 222 
Cedar 99 
Cherries I13 
Cheſnut, its propagation and uſe 94 
Chevin and Chub to take 261 
Chalk, the uſe thereof 65 
Cider, the making thereof 138,139 
Cignet, to fat 178 
Ciſterns, or Pits for Water to make 205 
Clay and Cold Land, its ule 35 
Clay, its uſe, 66 
Clouds, their fignification 295 


Clover-grafs, its improvement and uſe 26 
Cold and Froſt, remedies againſt it 206 
Coleflower 163 


Coleſeen, its uſe 45. 54 
Codlings to plant 129, 132 
Coneys to deſtroy 173,216 
Cormoramt-Fiſhing | . 261 
Corz, its preſervation 55 
Cows and Oxen I71 
Cow-Dung 69 
Copſes, the planting of them 104, 107 
Crows, and Ravens to kl 218 
Cacumbers 161 
Carrans | II6,119 
Cyprus-Tree 99 
D. 
Fee to take j-Y 259 
Decembers Obſervations 287 
Decoy-Ponds 247 
Digging of Land 38 
 Diftionarium Ruſticum 313 
Street-Dirr, its uſe 69 
Diſeaſes of Trees 136 


Of Beaft and Fowl, how to cure 224 
Dividing of Land and improvement 14 


Dogs . 173 
Draining of Land 23 
Drownins of Land. See watering of Land 
Dronght its prevention 202 


Ducks, and Decoy-Ducks . {x6 
 Dunzing of Land, and the time there- 


of 25:6 * 
Dungs of Beaſt, Fowl, &c. 69, 70,71 
Dyars Weed 158 

E. 


Arth, its uſe 1a ſoiling of Land 67.84. 
Fullers Earth 66 
Its Prognoſtical ſignification 302 


Ecchoes, their ſignification 
Eels to take 260 
Ezgs, their increaſe and artificial hatch- 
ing 175 
Elaer-Tree 102 
Elm, its propagation and uſe 90 
|qopre, an improvement IO. 24. 
Impediments to Frcloſure I3 
Enemies to Bees I92 
Enemies to Husbandry, &c. from Page 


; 202 to Page 228 
Engine for ſtubbing-up of Shrubs,&c. 24. 


For ſetting of Corn 
For ſowing of Cora my - 
| Advantages thereof 51 
Eſparcet 31 
Engh-Tree 99 
F 

Ebruary's Obſervations 267 
Felling of Trees and Coppices 109 
Fences, the making OY = 
Fern to deſtroy 214 
Fertility, cauſes thereof 4 5,6 
Fetches 42 
Figs 119 
Filberts I14 
Fir-Tree 98 
To take all ſorts of Fiſh 253 
Fiſh, for ſoyl 69 
Their ſignifications | 
Flex, its manner of ſowingand orders 

in , 
The uſe of its Seed way = 
Flowey-Trees, and other Trees of delight 
100 
Of Fowl 174 
Oftaking all ſorts of Fow! 241 
Several to deſtroy 218 


Of the Fowling piece 


245 
Several predic the change of Weather. 
Foyn,its improvement and uſe, REO 
oXef 
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Foxes to take 215 


French-W heat 41. 
Frenth-Beans 161 
Prench-1 ares, vide 14 Remeyn! 


Frait-Trees,their profitdhd pleaſire 11 1 


Fraits, their uſe and benefit 111, 112 
&c. t 33| 
Furz/cs 102 
G. 
G Arden Tillage 144 
Preparing the Ground 167 
—_ 36 5 
c 
f eral ways of fatting Al 
Goars Nik 
> -—oncmnn com aid my 116.143 
n I 
OrI6 the Thets 1325123, 124: 
Graf;s choice and keeping I23 
CGrailir 7 to » 7 261 
Gray, ot rent Species thereof 39,41] 
'Of ſome Graſſes 31] 
Graſs long iu Wiltſbire J2| 
H. 
ir, good Soyl 2; 
Hay ox Grals, ſeveral new Speties 
thereof © 
Haſel-Tree 96 
Heage's the beſt Io2| Eime 
Hempyits manner of ſowing and ordering 
bl 
The uſe of its Seed . 4 
impediments to its improvement © 
Highways impediments t& Enctoſtitt +3 
Hives Ge Bees I : 
Wooden 4 [* 
Of Glaſs 
Holy-Tree | 
Holy: ple 13- ple 
ry. a weys 
om jompags M3; to 
Hoyns, a $00d So 
Horn Beam 
Ofrhe Horſe | 170 
bir - 
ſaut-Tree a 
he beds to make ' 
Houſe, its exxranigs ſcituatiolo 2 
The How How and its uſe 377 
2 of Corn 50 


I. 
Avuxary's Obſervations 265 
Dnoculution of Trees 127 
Dyſetts 170 
Their fignification 
Trfetts to deſtroy 178, 222 
—_— of Aricuine 22942329233 
ner -Tree 190 
ces of Fruits. See Wines 13$ 
Faly s Obſervations 277 
Fwnc's Obſtrvations 275 
K., 
be derderien Rufticum 
Kilns for the drying of Hops, their 
ſeveral deſcriptions I52 
| Ls 
A pray x. 
Zucern its Improvement 
manner of ſowing thereof ny D d 
Larch and Zotus Trees 98 
Larks to take 248 
Laurel-Tree 99 
Leeks 166 
Lemils 42 
Eettuce 64 
Lice, to deſtroy * 222 
E?me, and theuſe thereof 65 
Zime-Tree 0,135 
om its Plantation and uſe ; 1 ot57 
Bel to uſe 24 
Nas of Trees 10 
INS 42 
M. 
Adder f 
Meanuring of Land = 
Irv Tree 
2 ifs 26d the different kick 
$5 | Marches Obſervations 2 . 
"_ Ty 
* altys x ; 
Meadows, their prof 
Several waysof watettity them 10 


Impediments to ——__ ua a 
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Meadows dry, their improvement 24| Pheaſants 178 To take 251 
Melons 161 | Philhres ; +. 
Mercury, one of the principles of Vege-| Pigeons, and the ſeveral ways to codes 
, tables 2| and increaſe them 
—_—_ the different ways of making| To keepthem from Corn-felds 2 218 
ther 197,198] Their Dung 71 
"pr Rats to deſtroy 217 | Pikes to take 258 
M;ldews the Cauſe 210| Pine, Pinaſter and Pitch tree 98 
Remedies againſt them 211 Piſcary to make 255 
Mills to amen 239| Pyracantha Ion 
Miſts, their ſignification __ 295|| Platenus Tree 8 
Moles to deſtroy 216 FR % the invention thereof, and its 
Moon, its various ſignification 292 34 
| Mortar the beſt 238 1 he ſeveral ſorts of "OP 230 
—_ . 69| Plums E IIS 
Mulberries II5 | Pompions | I'61 
Mule 171 | Poor and barren Land, its improvement 
Myrile-Tree I0O 37 
| Poplar 96, 135 
N. | PollCats, Weaſels and Stotes to deſtroy 
I16 
E;ohbours ill, remedies againſt them | Potatoes I65 
N . 228} Poulrry, their Profit and manner of 
- Theformofa Draw-Nee +, 242| ordering 174, 175, 176 
"Novembers Obſervations 285 | Privet I - 
Nurſery for Trees 103, 121 | Principles, or matter of Vegetables 3, 6 
| Prognoſtichs 289 
0. And Obſervations Prowiſcuous 28g 
Pruning of Trees © 108, 109, 132,133 
2k, its propagation and ule 89| Pulſe | 42 
Oats . 40] Their uſe 53 
Their uſc 54 | FE 
Obſervations about Fruit Trees 134 Q. 
About Cider ; of 0 oe 
Offobers Oblerrations 283 ick-Beam 96 
O7n1005 165 | Quick-ſet Hedges IO2 
Ofeer 97 | Quinces 113 
Otters to take 215 [oanne fo planc - 132 
Oxen, vide Cows. | | 
_ ſhells, a good Soyl 69 | 7 R. 
P. D Aiſbes + ll 
| R Rags, a good Soil $; 
Arſnits 165 Rain, Zemuchs, » IFRedIes againſt it 209 
Paſture-lands, their improvement 24 | Rainbow, its ſignification 
Partridges to take © 252 | Raiſing of Stoe 135 
Peaches II9 Rape and Cole-ſeed | I5 
Pexcocks | 178 heir uſe 54 
Pears and Pear-Trees 112, 134 140 |Ravberriesand Recberry-Wine © 116, 143 
Peaſe 41, 160 | Removing of Trees | 106 
| as Peaſe ib. | Rye G3 2: 1449 
P?rry, The making thereof - 140| Its'uſe - _ | 54 
Perch to take _ 259 | Roach to take 259 
Perſan-Wheel ; 2 o| Romeyn 
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Romeyn, or French-tares,vide La Romeyn., 


Roots of Trees, the ordering 134 |Stocks, what to graft and Inoculate on 
Rot in Sheep to prevent and cure 224 | 'TI1,120 
Rvſbes, Flags, &c. todeltroy . 214 | Strambeyries 163 
Ruſhy Land, its improvement 59 | Srones and Shrubs enemies to Husbandry 
\ | +& : 21 3 
S. Stubbing up of Shrabs 24 
: | Sulphur, one of the Principles of Vege- 
Aﬀron 157, 158| tables OL K 
Saint Foyn its improvement and uſe29 Sun, its yarious ſignifications 290 
Salley... 97 |3ens... I 76 
Simon totake  -. 258 Swer ming of Bees 196 
Salt, one of the Principles of Vegeta- Swine 172 
bles .- 2 | Dung 69 
Salt, a good Soyl 83 
Saltpefoof the Ses the cauſes thereof _ 5 REY T. $ 
Sand, its uſe 67 Anparick | Io00 
Water-Sard, its uſe 64| & Tares + 42 
Sandy:1ands, its improvement 25 | Zenchto take | 259 
Javoys I64 Thieves, remedies againſt .. 227 
Saxifrage 32 | Thonder and Tempeft,remedics againſtz10 
Sea, ſignifications therefrom E 10 | Timber the beſt for building 239 
Seed:; the preparations of all ſorts betore| Advantages of Timber 86,87,88, 89 
they are ſown 56 | T illage, improvement of Land 144 
Septembers Obſervations 281 | Tobacco 166 
Sowing of Garden-Seeds ' _  I62 | Trees,their propagation & advantage 86 
Seeds of Trees, the manner of ſowing | To Trerſplent 104. 107. 130 
and ordering 103, 104 | Trefoyl 32 
Service-Tree 94. 116 | Trees notthriving an Impedient 14 
Setting of Cora 47 | Trees to plant 20 
Sheep 172 | 7renching-Plough 3 
Sheeps-Dung ' 70 \Troatto take 258 
Rotting co prevent and cure. See Rox. | Turkeys 176 
Shot to make 245 | Twrneps 46. 195 
Silkworrss, their manner of ordering 199 
Sycamor-Tree 7 V 
Skirrets by 165 | 
Slips and Suckers of Trees - "218 TY true matter of Yegerables 3 
Jmut tO cure ..__ 214 Fe I17 
Snail, Cod, or Swag greet 68 | Umrber to take 216 
Sozling of Land, and the ſeveral ſorts of | Urizs, good for Land,'&c. 72 
Soyls 24 64-69..72. 135, 136 |Urry, a good Soyl $4 
Spaaes ſeveral ſorts 233 |U/es of Corn, Grain, Pulſe, &c. 53 
Several new Species of Hay or Graſs 26 FD 
Of Grain, Corn or Pulſe 39] V's 
Spirits ut of Grain 60 | 
The Univerſal Spirir, or Merewry 1.2. VW4 the beſt way to build 238. 
Springs to make 244|'V V MWallnui-Trees 94, 114;135 
Sparry:[ced 31 WalTrees I I17,132 
Stales tor Fowliug 249 | Water, its ſignification 302 
Stars, their.variousLignification 292 | ater, to prevent over-much 21r 
Staking of Trees* © 106 | Han of Water, its Temedies 204 
Stalking for Fowl 242 | Watering 


Sting of a Bee to cure © 2 "ogr 
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Watering of 1 Land =. | 
The Times for.## «tering 

MN Water for Lands F 
 HMMatering of Trees and Plants. 106. 168 
Watering of Gardeas x63 
Weather Glaſs 299 


_ and Heeds in Rivers 68 
ceds t a4 
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The Whites Thorn. | LOF. 135 
Winds, their fignification  ., 296 
High Wizds, Remedies againſt them 


219 
Defendin Trees from Wind _ 2131 
Wizd-Mill for watering Meadows a1 
Wines, or Juices of Fpuits 142, 143 
The #Fithy and Willow 


Hhat, w —— kinds thereof : 39 47 
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Woad, its manner of ordering P 
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He Treatiſe of Cider, teaching the beſt 
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der of Dbath, 1428 Fi'{ 3: 64. 
' The Devout Communicant pid 
Kiy Behaviour, before, at and afttr.che Sacra 
of the Lords Supper, y faited to 
the parts of that Solemn Grd the 
fth_Edition, in 1205. P, xt s. 6 
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Some Books Printed for, aid 7 by The. Drin 
the corner of Chanoty-lane-end | in rr. 
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Repreſenting. 
Boa pony oe the days 0 Jays ce 


| Woodcocks to take 
at the Harrow, at 


eetſtreet, 


ate difeaRd; nd the votroth dean of 

their new deviſed State-Principks are difes- 

veted. The Second Edithon, its 8 P45. 6d. 
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